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Tuts work, in all probability, owes its birth to 
the success which attended that of Mr. Stephens 
on a similar subject. But for this, it might ne- 
ver have been written; at all events, it never 
would have assumed its present expensive shape 
and preposterousdimensions. Its materials might 
have been easily compressed, and with great ad- 
vantage to the work, into a single duodecimo of 
three hundred pages. That it should have 
reached a second edition, is due entirely to the 
present interest in the subject, which is felt 
among all classes of readers in our country. We 
must not be understood by this as condemning 
the volume before us. On the contrary, it is a 
book possessing some cleverness, and, in our 
present state of ignorance on the subject of the 
antiquities of Yucatan, of some value. It has 
been, we doubt not, hurried through the press, 
in order to anticipate the forthcoming narrative 
of Mr. Stephens, which promises to give us the 
results of a more thorough exploration of the 
same regions. Mr. Norman’s researches can 
scarcely deserve the name. Nothing can be 
more superficial. He was but four months ab- 
sent from the United States, and spends but a 
few days among the antiquities which he seeks. 
He scarcely arrives among these ruins, and gives 
us a glimpse of their magnitude,—awakening 
our hopes and anxieties,—before he tells us he 
“must be off—circumstances require it,—sorry 
for our sakes and his own,—but business is bu- 
siness,—the thing can’t be helped,—and—we 
must drop the curtain.” Beyond a general and 
by | partial coup dil, we see little or nothing. 
A few of the more prominent characteristics of 
the place,—the extent, situation and general ap- 
pearance,—are all that he affords us, and though 
gratified even at this partial glimpse, and not by 
any means disposed to complain of it, we repeat 
that it is not such as to justify a massive and ex- 
pensive volume. A book half the size would 
have done much more for the author’s reputa- 


tion, and would have spared him the necessity of 


compiling, and us the mortification of purcha- 
sing, the copious selections which he has made 
from works of standard character, which might 
easily be referred to in the public library. What 
we expect from a traveller of Mr. Norman’s di- 
mensions, who sets out by telling us that he is 
no antiquarian, no philosopher, is, that he shall 
confine himself to the simple description of what 
he sees. This is Stephens’ merit, who, conscious 
that he is no Champollion, is wisely content to 
leave the philosophy of his subject to those who 
are better prepared to grapple with its difficul- 
ties. 

Mr. Norman left New-Orleans, in November 
of 1841, for Havana. After remaining ten days 
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at that place, he embarks in a Spanish brig for 
Sisal, on the north-west coast of Yucatan, where 
he arrives on the 20th December. He describes 
the shores as low, scarcely rising above the 
ocean, and without distinguishing headlands. 
The peninsula of Yucatan covers a surface of 
“some eighty thousand square miles, tying in a 
north-east direction from Laguna du Terminos, 
and jutting out north into the Gulf of Mexico, 
between the Bay of Campeachy and Honduras. 
It is about five hundred miles long, one hundred 
and sixty broad, and is divided into five depart- 
ments, eighteen districts, and contains two hun- 
dred and thirty-six towns.” Its population is 
reported at less than half a million, the majority 
of whom are Indians. The country—we still 
glean from Mr. Norman—“is almost one entire 

lain, half of which, to the north, consists of a 
light soil formed upon solid and broken masses 
of a white lime and flint rock. The other, the 
southern half, is a deep, rich loam. There are 
no rivers in the interior. The inhabitants are 
supplied with water from sonatos, or natural 
wells, which are liberally distributed throughout 
the country. These are supposed to owe their 
existence to subterranean rivers. Yucatan, as 
is well known, has separated herself from the 
Mexican confederacy, and is now in a state of 
war with that republic. Of her success in car- 
rying on this war, Mr. Norman speaks very 
doubtfully. He says,—writing in 1842,—“the 
state of affairs is now very critical. General 
Santa Ana, possessed, to say the least, of consi- 
derable energy, is at the head of aflairs in Mex- 
ico: he menaces Yucatan with invasion, and we 
know enough of the state of the country, and the 
feelings of the inhabitants, to say, that should he 
verify his intentions by sending an expedition, 
however small, he would meet with co-opera- 
tion, and such aid as would enable him quickly 
and with certainty to subjugate the country.” 
This, too,—if all accounts of this people be true, 
those of Mr. Norman included,—would be done 
without bloodshed. The horror of their revolu- 
tions seems to consist chiefly in their uproar. 
Powder is burnt without mischief, and the only 
hurt done by cannon seems to be to the dwell- 
ing houses. Such is the history of several pro- 
nunciamentos, or revolutione, described in this 
volume. The natives are timid and effeminate. 
They do not seem to eat the food cof men. The 
climate is enervating to the last degree, and life 
is passed very much between sleeping, dream- 
ing and the cock-pit. They have no literature, 
and but few newspapers; and of these, none are 
permitted to question the doings of the existing 
powers. These republican States of the south, 
do not suffer any unnecessary freedom of opin- 
ion. Mr. Norman has given us a chapter devo- 
ted to the political history of Yucatan, but it 
contains no valuable information. One para- 
graph embodies it all. The people have been 
described. The rulers are like untothem. Im- 
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becile, ignorant and selfish, they are, perhaps, 
quite sufficient for those whom they govern. We 
turn from the present to the past,—however ob- 
scure may be the latter,—with a strange sense 
of relief. Better to behold the graves and ruins 
of a once mighty people, of whom we know no- 
thing, than look with loathing upon a living race, 
of whom nothing grateful can be known. For 
the same reason, we pass over the slight and un- 
attractive portions of Mr. Norman’s book, which 
describes his intercourse with the Yucatecos. 
These portions relate to, and describe little more, 
than how he got his supper and his lodging and 
his guide,—matters, in describing which, Mr. 


Norman strives to imitate the good-humored, | 


off-hand, slip-shod manner of Stephens,—an ef- 
fort which is more likely to make the reader con- 
trast than compare the writers. 

Chi-Chen is the first city of ruins that Mr. 
Norman visits. He describes the approach to 
it, ata distance of five miles, as strewn with co- 
lumns, large hewn stones, &c., overgrown with 
bushes and long grass. There is a settlement 
still on the site of this ancient city, in the church 
of which he takes up his abode. The materials 
for the dwelling houses of the living, are drawn 
from those of the dead. On his way to the ha- 
cienda for breakfast, Mr. Norman passes through 
arched-ways of stone. “On reaching the corri- 
dor, the walls and floor presented to me a singu- 
lar appearance. Here was an odd and startling 
figure,—the god, perhaps, of a forgotten people ; 
and there a beautiful rosette,—and beneath my 
feet were pieces of carved stone and hierogly- 
phics, that seemed as though they were striving 
to make me understand the story of their won- 
derful beginning. Within reach of the eye were 
to be seen the fragments and ornaments of pil- 
lars, that once possibly embellished the palace 
of a proud Cacique, stuck into the rude wall of 
the poor Indian’s hut.” 

In these terms, Mr. Norman awakens curiosi- 
ty,—but itis his misfortune, that he too much 
relies on such vague language to allay it. His 
descriptions are not nice and elaborate as they 
should be. Too much particularity could not 
be exercised in delineating curiosities of this 
character; the mystery depending for its solu- 
tion, on the closest marks, the most delicate 
traits, the preservation of forms, which, as they 
may embody the language as well as the history 
of the forgotten race, cannot spare the smallest 
point, shade or outline, in which symbol or glyph 
might be concealed. ‘That the author and read- 
er may have equal justice, we shall quote freely 
from the description which is given by the for- 
mer of Chi-Chen. This name, according to Mr. 
Norman, signifies—we suppose in the language 
of Yucatan—“the mouth of a well.” 


“It was on the morning of the 10th of February, 
that I directed my steps, for the first time, toward the 
ruins of the ancient city of Chi-Chen. On arriving 
in the immediate neighborhood, I was compelled to 
cut my way through an almost impenetrable thicket 
of under-brush, interlaced and bound together with 
strong tendrils and vines; in which labor I was as- 
sisted by my diligent aid and companion, Jose. I 
was finally enabled to effect a passage; and, in the 
course of a few hours, found myself in the presence 
of the ruins which I sought. For five days did I 
wander up and down among these crumbling monu- 


ments of a city which, I hazard little in saying, must 
have been one of the largest the world has ever seen. 
I beheld before me, for a circuit of many miles in 
| diameter, the walls of palaces and temples and py- 
ramids, more or less dilapidated. The earth was 
strewed, as far as the eye could distinguish, with co- 
lumns, some broken and some nearly perfect, which 
| seemed to have been planted there by the genius of 
| desolation, which presided over this awful solitude. 
Amid these solemn memorials of departed genera- 
tions, who have died and left no marks but these, 
there were no indications of animated existence, 
save from the bats, the lizards, and the reptiles which 
| now and then emerged from the crevices of the tot- 
| tering walls and crumbling stones that were strewed 
upon the ground at their base. No marks of human 





| 
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| footsteps, no signs of previous visiters, were discern- 
, ible; nor is there good reason to believe that any 
| person, whose testimony of the fact has been given 
to the world, had ever before broken the silence 
which reigns over these sacred tombs of a departed 
| civilization.” 


Here Mr. Norman is taken with a fit of mu- 
sing, in which his reflections, though natural 
enough, are rather too common-place for quota- 
tion. He describes himself as watched with 
wonder by the natives, who, themselves equally 
ignorant on the subject of the ruins,—utterly tra- 
ditionless, in regard to their origin,—are yet to- 
tally free from his laborious curiosity. His des- 
cription is resumed, and he begins with the stu- 
dy of a building, to which, from its peculiar con- 
struction, he gives the name of the temple. 
These remains consist of four distinct walls. 


“T entered at an opening in the western angle, 
which | conceived to be the main entrance; and pre- 
sumed, from the broken walls, ceilings and pillars, 
still standing, that the opposite end had been the lo- 
cation of the shrine or altar. The distance between 
these two extremes is four hundred and fifty feet. 
The walls stand upon an elevated foundation of 
about sixteen feet. Ofthe entrance, or western end, 
about one-half remains; the interior showing broken 
rooms, and ceilings not entirely defaced. The ex- 
terior is composed of large stones, beautifully hewn, 
and laid in fillet and moulding work. The opposite, 
or altar end, consists of similar walls, but has two 
sculptured pillars, much defaced by the falling ru- 
ins,—six feet only remaining in view above them. 
These pillars measure about two feet in diameter. 
The walls are surrounded with masses of sculptured 
and hewn stone, broken.columns and ornaments, 
which had fallen from the walls themselves, and 
which are covered with a rank and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and even with trees, through which I was 
obliged to cut my way with my Indian knife. In the 
rear of the pillars are the remains of a room, the 
back ceilings only existing; sufficient, however, to 
show that they were of rare workmanship. 

“I'he southern, or right-hand wall, as you enter, is 
in the best state of preservation, the highest part of 
which, yet standing, is about fifty feet; where, also, 
the remains of rooms are still tobe seen. The other 
parts, on either side, are about twenty-six feet high 
two hundred and fifty long, and sixteen thick; and 
about one hundred and thirty apart. The interior, 
or inner surface of these walls, is quite perfect, finely 
finished with smooth stone, cut uniformly in squares 
of about two feet. About the centre of these walls, 
on both sides, near the top, are placed stone rings, 
carved from an immense block, and inserted in the 
wall by a long shaft, and projecting from it about 
four feet. They measure about four feet in diameter, 
and two in thickness—the sides beautifully carved. 

The extreme ends of the side-walls are about equi- 
distant from those of the shrine and entrance. The 
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space intervening is filled up with stones and rubbish 
of walls, showing a connexion in the form of a curve. 
In the space formed by these walls, are piles of 
stones, evidently being a part of them; but there were 
not enough of them, however, to carry out the sup- 
position that this vast temple had ever been enclosed. 
At the outer base of the southern wall, are the re- 
mains of a room; one side of which, with the angu- 
lar ceiling, is quite perfect, measuring fourteen feet 
long and six wide. The parts remaining are finished 
with sculptured blocks of stone of about one foot 
square, representing Indian figures with feather head- 
dresses, armed with bows and arrows, their noses 
ornamented with rings; carrying in one hand bows 
and arrows, and in the other a musical instrument, 
similar to those that are now used by the Indians of 
the country. These figures were interspersed with 
animals resembling the crocodile. Near this room 
1 found a square pillar, only five feet of which re- 
mained above the ruins. It was carved on all sides 
with Indian figures, as large as life, and apparently 
in warlike attitudes. Fragments of a similar kind 
were scattered about in the vicinity. 

“From this room, or base, I passed round, and as- 
cended over vast piles of the crumbling ruins, pull- 
ing myself up by the branches of trees, with which 
they are covered, to the top of the wall; where I 
found a door-way, filled up with stones and rubbish, 
which I removed, and, after much labor, effected an 
entrance into a room measuring eight by twenty-four 
feet; the ceiling of which was of the acute-angled 
arch, and perfected by layers of flat stones. ‘The 
walls were finely finished with square blocks of 
stone, which had been richly ornamented. Even yet 
the heads of Indians, with shields and lances, could 
be distinguished in the coloring. 

“The square pillars of the door-way are carved 
with Indians, flowers, borders, and spear-heads; all 
of which I judged to have once been colored. The 
lintel, which supported the top, is of the zuporte* 
wood, beautifully carved, andin good preservation. 
One of the Indian head-dresses was composed of a 
cap and flowers. 

“Immediately in front of the door-way is a portion 
of a column, to which neither cap nor base was at- 
tached. It measured about three feet in diameter, 
with its whole surface sculptured; but it was so ob- 
literated by time, that the lines could not be traced. 
Four feet of its length only could be discovered. It 
was, evidently, imbedded in the ruins to a great 
depth. Numerous blocks of square hewn stones, 
and others, variously and beautifully carved, were 
lying in confusion near this column. 

“Of the exterior of these walls, a sufficient portion 
still exists to show the fine and elaborate workman- 
ship of the cornices and entablatures, though the 
latter are much broken and defaced. They are com- 
posed of immense blocks of stone, laid with the 
greatest regularity and precision, the facades of 
which are interspersed with flowers, borders and ani- 
mals. 

“From this portion of the ruins I cut my way, 
through a dense mass of trees and vegetation, to the 
eastern extremity of the walls, the top of which was 
much dilapidated, and obstructed with occasional 
piles of broken and hewn stone. On my return, I 
descended to, and walked along the outside base of 
the wall to the rear of the shrine, and over immense 
blocks of hewn and carved stone, some of which 
were, no doubt, the butments of altar walls; as simi- 
lar blocks were near here appropriated to such pur- 
poses. 


* I found the wood of the zuporte-tree had been used exclu- 
sively in these buildings for lintels and thwart-beams, but for 
no other purpose. Upon several of the beams yet remaining, 
there were elaborate carvings. This wood is well known in 
this country for its remarkable durability and solidity. 

















“] returned by the outside of the northern wall. 
The whole distance was filled up with heaps of ruins, 
Overgrown with trees and vines; through which I 
cleared my way with the greatest difficulty. 

“From the temple I proceeded to the Teeunid. a 
few rods to the south. It was a majestic pile; mea- 
suring atits base about five hundred and fifty feet, 
with its sides facing the cardinal points. The angles 
and sides were beautifully laid with stones of an im- 
mense size, gradually lessening, as the work ap- 
proached the summit or platform. 

“On the east and north sides are flights of small 
stone steps, thirty feet wide at the base, and narrow- 
ing as they ascend. Those of the south and west are 
carried up by gradations resembling steps, each 
about four feet in height, but are more dilapidated 
than those upon which the steps are constructed. 

“The bases were piled up with ruins, and over- 
grown with a rank grass and vines; and it was only 
afier great labor that I was enabled to reach the side 
facing the east. Here I found two square stones, of 
an enormous size, partly buried in the ruins, which 
I cleared away. They were plainly carved, repre- 
senting some monster with wide-extended jaws, with 
rows of teeth and a protruding tongue. These stones, 
from their position, were evidently the finish to the 
base of the steps. 

“On this side, I ascended the fallen and broken 
steps, through bushes and trees, with which they 
were partly covered to the summit, one hundred feet. 
Here I found a terrace, or platform, in the centre of 
which is a square building, one hundred and seventy 
feet at its base, and twenty feet high. The eastern 
side of this supplementary structure contains a room 
twelve by eighteen feet, having two square pillars, 
eight feet high, supporting an angular roof upon 
strong beams of zuporte wood, the stone and wood 
being both carved. ‘The sides of the door-ways, and 
their lintels, are of the same material], and ornamen- 
ted in the same style. Fronting this room is a cor- 
ridor, supported by two round pillars, three feet in 
diameter and four in height, standing upon a stone 
base of two feet; both of which are surmounted with 
large capitals, hewn or broken in such a manner, 
that no architectural design can now be traced. The 
sides of these pillars were wrought with figures and 
lines, which are now quite obliterated. The door- 
sides of these rooms are built of large square stones, 
similar to those of the Temple, with the difference of 
having holes drilled through the inner angles, which 
were worn smooth, and apparently enlarged by use. 
The other sides contain rooms and halls, in tolerable 
preservation, having the same form of roofs, suppor- 
ted by zuporte wood. ‘These rooms and halls are 
plastered with a superior finish, and shadowy paint- 
ed ligures are still perceptible. The exterior of the 
building had been built of fine hewn and uniform 
blocks of stone, with entablatures of a superior or- 
der, and projecting cornices. I could find no access 
to the top but by the pillars, and by cutting steps in 
the stone and mortar of the broken edge of the facade, 
by which, and the aid of bushes, I reached the sum- 
mit. I found it perfectly level, and one of its cor- 
ners broken and tumbling down. The whole was 
covered with a deep soil, in which trees and grass 
were growing in profusion.” 


The next building, which Mr. Norman calls 
“the Dome,” he finds about the centre of the ru- 
ins, to which he penetrates through thick masses 
of vegetation. This building stood, he thinks, 
upon what he terms a “double foundation,” but 
the superincumbent ruins prevent his closer ex- 
amination of this particular. He thus proceeds 
to describe it. 


“1 found on the east side broken steps, by which I 
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ascended to a platform built about thirty feet from 
the base, the sides of which measured each about 
one hundred and twenty-five feet. The walls were 
constructed of fine hewn stone, beautifully finished 
at the top, and the angles, part of which had fallen, 
were tastefully carved. 

“In the centre of this platform, or terrace, was a 
foundation work, twelve feet high, and in ruins; the 
four broken sides measuring about fifty feet each, 
upon which is built a square, of a pyramidical form, 
fifty feet high, divided off into rooms, but inaccessi- 
ble, or nearly so, owing to the tottering condition of 
the walls. I could discover, however, that the inside 
walls were colored, and the wood that supported and 
connected the ceilings was in good preservation. In. 
the centre of this square is the Dome, a structure of 
beautiful proportions, though partially in ruins. It 
rests upon a finished foundation, the interior of which 
contains three conic structures, one within the other, 
a space of six feet intervening; each cone commnu- 
nicating with the others by door-ways, the inner one 
forming the shaft. At the height of about ten feet, 
the cones are united by means of transoms of zu- 
porte. Around these cones are evidences of spiral 
stairs, leading to the summit.” 


Mr. Norman adds,—“There is a plan and des- 
cription published of the ‘Greenan Temple,’ 
which bears an analogy to this structure. It was 
erected upona spot which in former days was 
consecrated to the worship of the sun. The 
name, Greenan, signifies the place of the sun. 
This singular edifice is found in the county of 
Donegal, which rises from the southern shore of 
Lough Swilly, Ireland, and is represented to be 
a most lovely place.” Many of the readers of 
the Magnolia will remember an elaborate arti- 
cle, published in this magazine in the early part 
of last year, reviewing the work of Mr. Beamish, 
on the Discoveries of the Northmen in the West- 
ern hemisphere, and that portion of it will not 
be forgotten which asserted the existence in the 
Southern parts of the United States, of a nation 
of white men and Irishmen. We note the cir- 
cumstance here, in order that this little coinci- 
dence may be kept in mind hereafter. 

Mr. Norman proceeds to the “House of the 
Caciques,” which is the most remarkable of all 
the fabrics among these ruins. 


“T cut my way through the thick growth of small 
wood to this sublime pile, and by the aid of my com- 
pass was enabled to reach the east front of the buil- 
ding. Here I felled the trees that hid it, and the 
whole front was opened to my view, presenting the 
most strange and incomprehensible pile of arclritec- 
ture that my eyes ever beheld,—elaborate, elegant, 
stupendous, yet belonging to no order now known to 
us. The front of this wonderful edifice measures 
thirty-two feet, and its height twenty, extending to 
the main building fifty feet. Over the door-way, 
which favors the Egyptian style of architecture, is a 
heavy lintel of stone, containing two double rows of 
hieroglyphics, with a sculptured ornament interven- 
ing. Above these are the remains of hooks carved 
in stone, wit!) raised lines of drapery running through 
them; which, apparently, have been broken off by 
the falling of the heavy finishing from the top of the 
building; over which, surrounded by a variety of 
chaste and beautifully executed borders, encircled 
within a wreath, is a female figure in a sitting pos- 
ture, in basso-relievo, having a head-dress of fea- 
thers, cords and tassels, and the neck ornamented. 
The angles of this building are tastefully curved. 
The ornaments continue around the sides, which are 
divided into two compartments, different in their ar- 





rangement, though notin style. Attached to the an- 
gles are large projecting hooks, skilfully worked, 
and perfect rosettes and stars, with spears reversed, 
are put together with the utmost precision. 

“The ornaments are composed of small square 
blocks of stone, cut to the depth of about one to one 
and a half inches, apparently with the most delicate 
instruments, and inserted by a shaft in the wall. ‘The 
wall is made of large and uniformly square blocks of 
limestone, set in a mortar which appears to be as 
durable as the stone itself. In the ornamental bor- 
ders of this building, I could discover but little anal- 
ogy with those known to me. The most striking 
were those of the cornice and entablature, chevron 
and the cable moulding, which are characteristic of 
the Norman architecture. 

‘The sides have three door-ways, each opening in- 
to small apartments, which are finished with smooth 
square blocks of stone; the floors of the same mate- 
rial, but have been covered with cement, which is 
now broken. The apartments are small, owing to 
the massive walls enclosing them, and the acute-an- 
gled arch, forming the ceiling. The working and 
laying of the stone are as perfect as they could have 
been under the directions of a modern architect. 

“Contiguous to this front are two irregular build- 
ings. The one on the right, situated some twenty- 
five feet from it, (about two feet off the right line,) 
has a front of about thirty-five feet, its sides ten wide, 
and its height twenty feet, containing one room simi- 
lar in its finish to those before described. ‘The front 
of this building is elaborately sculptured with ro- 
settes and borders, and ornamental lines; the rear 
is formed of finely cut stone, now much broken. 
Near by are numerous heaps of hewn and broken 
stones, sculptured work and pillars. 

“The other building on the left, is about eight feet 
from the principal front, measuring twenty-two feet 
in length, thirteen in width, and thirty-six in height. 
The top is quite broken, and has the appearance of 
having been much higher. The agave Americana 
was growing thriftily upon its level roof. On all 
sides of this building are carved figures, broken ima- 
ges, in sitting postures; rosettes and ornamental bor- 
ders, laid off in compartments; each compartment 
having three carved hooks on each side and angle. 
This building contains but one room, similar to that 
on the right. A soil has collected on the tops, or 
roofs, of these structures, to the depth of three or 
four feet, in which trees and other vegetation are 
flourishing. 

“From these portions of the ruins I worked my 
way through the wild thicket, by which they are 
surrounded, to the north side of the main building, in 
the centre of which I found a flight of small stone 
steps, overgrown with bushes and vines, which I cut 
away, and made an ascent by pulling myself up to 
the summit, a distance of forty feet. This platform 
is an oblong square, one hundred by seventy-five feet. 
Here a range of rooms were found, occupying about 
two-thirds of the area; the residue of the space pro- 
bably formed a promenade, which is now filled up 
with crumbling ruins, covered with trees and grass. 
These rooms varied in size; the smallest of which 
measured six by ten, and the largest six by twenty- 
two feet. 

“The most of these rooms were plastered, or cov- 
ered with a fine white cement, some of which was 
still quite perfect. By washing them, I discovered 
fresco paintings; but they were much obliterated. 
The subjects could not be distinguished. On the 
eastern end of these rooms is a hall running trans- 
versely, four feet wide, (having the high angular 
ceiling,) one side of which is filled with a variety of 
sculptured work, principally rosettes and borders, 
with rows of small pilasters; having three square re- 
cesses, and a small room on either side. Over the 
doorways of each are stone lintels three feet square, 
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carved with hieroglyphics both on the front and un- 
der side. ‘The western end of these rooms is in al- 
most total ruins. The northern side has a flight of 
stone steps, but much dilapidated, leading to the top; 
which, probably, was a look-out place, but is now 
almost in total ruins. ‘The southern range of rooms 
is much broken; the outside of which yet shows the 
elaborate work with which the whole building was 
finished. 

“I vainly endeavored to find access to the interior 
of the main building. I discovered two breaches, 
caused, probably, by the enormous weight of the pile, 
and in these apertures I made excavations, but could 
not discover any thing like apartments of any des- 
cription. It seemed to be one vast body of stone 
and mortar, kept together by the great solidity of the 
outer wall, which was built in a masterly manner, of 
well-formed materials. The angles were finished off 
with circular blocks of stone, of a large and uniform 
size. 

“In a north-west direction from the hacienda, of 
which mention has already been made, are the ruins 
of a house which, owing, probably, to its having been 
constructed without any artificial foundation, is still 
in good preservation. It bears but little resemblance 
to any of its fellows. It contains eighteen rooms, 
the largest of which measures eight by twenty-four 
feet, arranged in double rows, or ante-rooms, and 
lighted only by a single doorway. They all have 
the high angular ceilings, like the other buildings, 
which enclose as much space as the rooms them- 
selves. Those fronting the south are the most re- 
markable, the inner doorways having each a stone 
lintel of an unusually large size, measuring thirty- 
two inches wide, forty-eight long, and twelve deep; 
having on its inner side a sculptured figure of an In- 
dian in full dress, with cap and feathers, sitting upon 
a cushioned seat, finely worked; having before him 
a vase containing flowers, with his right hand exten- 
ded over it, his left resting upon the side of the cush- 
ion,—the whole bordered with hieroglyphies. The 
front part of this lintel contains two rows of hiero- 
glyphics. 

“The building is irregular, having a projection in 
the centre, on one side, of eight feet; on the other, 
of four feet. It measures one hundred and fifty feet 
long, forty-three wide, and twenty high; flat roof, 
unbroken, and filled with trees and grass to the whole 
extent. ‘The outside and partition walls have a uni- 
form thickness of three feet. 


“Among other ruins contiguous to those already 
described, I discovered two detached piles about two 
rods apart. They were erected upon foundations 
of about twenty feet in height, which were surround- 
ed and sustained by well-cemented walls of hewn 
stone, with curved angles, measuring two hundred 
and forty feet around them, parts of which were in 
good preservation. We ascended to the platform 
of the one in the best condition, in the centre of which 
stands the ruins of a building measuring twenty-one 
by forty feet; the west front being quite perfect, and 
shows sculptured work along the whole extent of its 
facade. The only accessible part was a hall, having 
a range of hieroglyphics the whole length over the 
doorways, the rooms of which were in total ruins. 
Across these halls were beams of wood, creased as 
if they had been worn by hammock-ropes. 


“In a line with these ruins and the temple, are nu- 
merous mounds, covered with loose stones and vege- 
tation. Between these and the temple, are the ruins 
of a mass of foundation-work, about forty feet high ; 
the top of which is covered with piles of crumbling 
stones, and ruins of a structure that once adorned it. 
These stones were of an immense size, some square, 
some round; and the others either plain, hewn, or 
sculptured. Among these there are two even larger 
than the rest, and similar to those found at the base 
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of the Pyramid. Likewise, among these ruins, I 
found pillars, beautifully worked with figures and 
ornamental lines; some of which are standing, a 
parently, in their original position. Also, upright 
blocks, six feet high and two thick, of each of which 
one surface was covered with hieroglyphics. Near 
by were six square fragments of pillars, at uniform 
distances apart from each other. These, too, were 
sculptured with ornaments and hieroglyphics. No- 
thing could be seen of these ruins from the base of 
the structure, as they were buried among trees, and 
overgrown with long grass and shrubs. 

‘Besides those we have attempted to describe, 
there are other ruins, of which some remains of walls 
are standing; and contiguous thereto lie immense 
piles of worked stone, which, though presenting no 
new feature in the architecture of these buildings, 
yet serve to give a more adequate idea of the size 


and grandeur of this great city. In my walks in the | 


vicinity, extending miles inevery direction, 1 have 
seen broken walls and mounds, fragments of co- 
lumns, and carved and sculptured stone, some of 
which were of as extraordinary dimensions as any 
that I have noticed, deeply imbedded in the soil, and 
wholly disconnected with any other stracture; tho’ 
they were, without doubt, the remains of splendid 
and extensive edifices.” 


Mr. Norman concludes his view of Chi-Chen, 
with a summary of the general characteristics 
of its ruins. These characteristics, as we have 
before complained, are those only which lie up- 
on the surface, and not wholly these. There is, 
as the reader will have seen, such a want of pre- 
cision about the preceding descriptions, as al- 
most to lead to the conviction that the narrator 
has not even taken notes during his progress, but 
has written,in most respects, from memory... The 
drawings which accompany his work, were pro- 
bably taken with the Daguerreotype. He gives 
us none of the symbolical representations,— 
none of the hieroglyphics of which, we are told, 
there are numerous columns. We abridge his 
summary. The ruins occupy a plain, many 
miles in circumference, and nearly in the centre 
of the province, more than one hundred miles 
from the sea. They exhibit no order in arrange- 
ment; (that may be owing to the natural con- 
fusion in which such disordered heaps must lie, 
for, elsewhere we are told, that all the discerni- 
ble structures face regularly and uniformly cer- 
tain points of the compass, and a people solici- 
tous on this subject, will be very likely to be 
duly regardful of the order of their streets and 
thoroughfares.) They show a people highly 
skilled in mechanics, and in some of the arts and 
sciences. The buildings now in the highest state 
of preservation, are upon a succession of terra- 
ces composed of rubble, imbedded in mortar, 
and held together by finished walls of fine con- 
crete limestone. The walls of the buildings rise 
perpendicularly, generally to one-half the height, 
where there are entablatures ; above which, to 
the cornice, the fagades are laid off in compart- 
ments, which are elaborately ornamented with 
stone sculpture, over a diamond lattice ground, 
illustrated with all manner of hieroglyphics, the 
whole interspersed with chaste and unique bor- 
ders. The height of these buildings rarely ex- 
ceeds twenty-five feet. They are limited to one 
story, and are without windows. The rooms are 
in double ranges, and receive no light but from 


| the doorway. The ceilings are in the form of 
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an acute-angled arch, built with layers of flat 


stones, the edges being bevelled and carried up 
to the apex, upon which rests a stone that serves 
asakey. Some ofthe largest of these rooms 
are finished with a beautiful white composition, 
laid on with the greatest skill. Specimens of 
painting in fresco still remain, the colors in good 
preservation, the most prominent being sky-blue 
and light green. Indian figures can still be 
traced, but indistinctly. The floors are covered 
with a hard composition. The doorways are 
about seven feet and nearly square. They re- 
semble the Egyptian, the sides of which are of 
hewn stone, the lintels sometimes of the same 
material; lines and hieroglyphics appear on the 
outer surfaces of both. The holes and stone 
rings in their sides, show that doors once swung 
upon them. 


The ruins of Ichmul, to which our traveller 
next proceeds, lie about half a league from the 
town of Ticul. Of this region Mr. Norman gives 
us a very hurried account. He describes it asa 
succession of mounds or tumuli, extending in 
every direction, beyond the reach of the eye, for 
many miles—literally a vast empire of the dead— 
a realm of sepulchres. Some of these mounds 
are forty feet high. Several of them had been 
opened,—so Mr. Norman hears from the curate, 
his companion,—and rooms were found within, 
in which the dead were deposited in a sitting 
posture. The walls and ceilings were represen- 
ted to be quite perfect. Of the great city sup- 
posed to have existed here, and of which the 
numerous dead would furnish sufficient pre- 
sumption, Mr. Norman finds no dwellings,— 
nothing but large pieces of hewn stone and pil- 
lars. All was in ruins; and his description is 
so imperfect, and so hurried, that he does not 
even condescend to tell us whether these frag- 
ments of stone and pillars, are numerous or not. 
He proceeds to Kahbah, another realm of ruins. 
Of these, we quote his account entire. 


“T first entered upon the ruins of Kahbah from the 
main road, leading from Nohcacab to Bolen-Chen- 
Ticul. On the west side I found fragments of build- 
ings, walls, &c., scattered about, principally upon a 
low range of hills. No perfect rooms were visible. 
Parts of walls and ceilings were seen, and the ground 
about covered up with rubbish, mingled with broken 
pillars, sculptured work, &c. In the building farthest 
from the road, (which is in the best preservation of 
any on the west side,) we observed two square pil- 
lars, which had been taken from the doorway, and 
placed against the ceiling of the room, by some tra- 
veller, no doubt, who intended to present them to the 
world. They are about six feet igh and two wide; 
the front facings of which are 7 cut, represent- 
ing a cacique, or other dignitary, in full dress, (appa- 
rently a rich Indian coutiane, with a profusion of 
feathers in his head-dress. He is represented with 
his arms uplifted, holding a whip; a boy before him 
in a kneeling position, with his hands extended in 
supplication; underneath are hieroglyphics. The 
room is small, with the ceiling slight!y curved; dif- 
fering, in this particular, from those of Chi-Chen. 

“The ruins on the east side of the road, comprise 
mainly three buildings, and an immense pile of stone 
in a pyramidical form, and in a much better state of 

reservation than those on the opposite side. These 
buildings are elevated upon a succession of terraces, 
which I ascended by a double flight of broken steps, 
to a square formed in front of each; the sides of 








which show the existence of walls now nearly le- 
velled, and overgrown with trees and vegetation. 
Sufficient, however, is remaining of two buildings, 
to indicate a similarity with those of the opposite 
side. ‘The front measures about one hundred feet, 
the facades of which are ornamented with the most 
elaborate and skilful work, though now much bro- 
ken and defaced. The carvings are somewhat sim- 
ilar to those of Chi-Chen; but they are much small- 
er, and do not display as much order in the arrange- 
ment. Broken columns, of unusual sizes, are to be 
seen a short distance from these buildings, evidently 
moved from their original positions. 

“The door-step of the principal inner room is ela- 
borately sculptured, and entirely different from any 
thing I have observed in other places. In the centre 
of one of these squares, foundation walls are to be 
seen, which have been recently excavated. They, 
probably, were pedestals. These structures stand, 
uniformly, about four rods apart, ona line; and all 
have mounds and a succession of broken walls con- 
tiguous to them. 

“A few rods north of these buildings is a mass of 
broken stones, piled together in the shape of a pyra- 
mid, at the summit of which, to the height of one 
hundred and twenty-five feet, are still to be found the 
remains of the broken walls of an edifice. It is lo- 
cated, with reference to the cardinal points, like the 
pyramid of Chi-Chen, and was probably used for the 
same purposes, (whatever those might have been,) 
though the style of the work is not equal or similar 
to it. Its sides, at the base, measure five hundred 
feet, and are mosily bare; the loose stones barely 
maintain their form. The space occupied by these 
ruins cannot be less than a mile square.” 


Two leagues and a half from Kahbah, are 
found the ruins of Zayi, which lie in the midst 
of numerous beautiful hills. The principal ruin 
is an immense pile, facing the south, and stand- 
ing upon a slight natural foundation. Of this 
fabric, such is its ruinous condition, nothing 
much can be said positively, at least by Mr. Nor- 
man. It was probably a parallelogram,—its 
front wall shows him the remains of rooms and 
ceilings, with occasional pillars, which he con- 
cludes supported corridors. The height of the 
wall is but twenty feet,—its length two hundred 
and sixty-eight,—its width one hundred and six- 
teen. 


“In the centre of this foundation stands the main 
building, the western half only remaining, witha 
portion of the steps, outside, leading to the top. This 
part shows a succession of corridors, nr ay the 
whole front, each supported by two pillars, with 
plain square caps and plinths, and intervening spa- 
ces, filled with rows of small ornamented pillars. In 
the rear of these corridors, are rooms of small dimen- 
sions and angular ceilings, without any light except 
that which the front affords. Over these corridors, 
or pillars, is a fine moulding finish, its angle orna- 
mented with a hook similar to those of Chi-Chen. 
Above this moulding isa finish of small, plain, round 
pillars, or standards, interspersed with squares of 
fine ornamental carvings; the centre of the facade 
showing the remains of more elaborate work, con- 
centrated within a border, the arrangement of which 
is lost. There is an evident analogy existing be- 
tween these ornaments and those of Kahbah, but or- 
der is less apparent. I could discover no resem- 
blance whatever to those of Chi-Chen. 

“Over these rooms of the main building is another 
terrace, or foundation, in the centre of which is a 
building in similar ruins to those under it; having, 
also, broken steps leading to the top. It stands upon 
a foundation, apparently, of six to eight feet in 
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height, occupying about two-thirds of the area; the 
residue, probably, forming apromenade. There are 
three doorways yet remaining, the lintels and sides 
of which are broken, and which have caused the 
walls above to falldown. The walls of this part of 
the edifice are constructed of hewn stone, without 
any signs of ornament. A plain, finished moulding 
runs through the centre; portions of the cornice still 
remain, with three or four pieces of flat projecting 
stones, which formed a part of the top finish. 

“The whole extent of the rear is covered with con- 
fused piles of ruins, overgrown with trees. Near by 
these are fragments of walls and rooms, with a few 
ornaments yet remaining aboutthem. Some of the 
rooms appear to have been single, and apart from all 
other buildings. ‘There are also various mounds in 
the vicinity. 

*‘A few rods south are the remains of a single high 
wall, with numerous square apertures, like pigeon- 
holes. Its foundation is elevated; around which the 
broken walls and ceilings are to be seen. The sum- 
mits of the neighboring hills are —— with gray, 
broken walls, for many miles round. I discovered 
no hieroglyphics or paintings of any kind; neither 
the extraordinary skill displayed in the ornamental 
carvings, as at Chi-Chen. 

“On my route to these ruins, I made digressions 
from the road, and found, on all sides, numerous re- 
mains of walls and ceilings; also, mounds and small 
pyramids, covered with the wild vegetation of the 
country. My time being limited to a day, I left these 
interesting reminiscences of an unknown people un- 
der the cover of night, and returned, wearied with 
my day’s labor, to Nohcabab.” 


The next regions of inquiry and research, to 
which Mr. Norman addresses himself, is Uxmal, 
a name which, in the modern language of Yu- 
catan, signifies “Times past,”—a name, per- 
haps, better rendered as the “Unknown Time,” 
by which the simple native indicates his own ut- 
ter ignorance 6f that which he beholds. His 
“Quien Sabe ?” could not be more conclusive of 
the blank which fills his mind upon this myste- 
rious subject. On his way, Mr. Norman passes 
and sees at a distance the ruins of Nokpat, but 
Jxmal is the point he aims at, and as we have 
said before, his researches are conducted in too 
great a hurry to afford him any hope of effect- 
ing much. He takes up his abode among the 
ruins, in a structure which is entitled by the In- 
dians, the “Governor’s House.” “From our door 
we could see, on our right, beautiful hills undu- 
lating like the ground-swell of the sea; on the 
left, the Cordilleras, looking down with an air 
of great complaisance upon the plain beneath. 
Nature is renewing the flelds far as the eye can 
reach; while in the foreground, are the time- 
defying monuments of other days, garlanded 
with luxuriant shrubs and flowers.” 

“The Governor’s House is a vast and splendid pile 
of ruins. It stands upon three ranges of terraces; 
the first of which is a slight projection, forming a 
finish. The great platform, or terrace, above it, mea- 
sures upwards of five hundred feet long, and four 
beemieed and fifteen broad. It is encompassed by a 
wall of fine hewn stone, thirty feet high, with angles 
rounded, still in good preservation. In the centre of 
this platform, upon which trees and vegetation grow 
in profusion, stands a shaft of gray limestone, in an 
inclined position, measuring twelve feet in circum- 
ference and eight in height; bearing upon its surface 
no marks of form or ornament by which it might be 
distinguished from a natural piece. Nearby, is a 
rude carving of a tiger, with two heads; also, I saw 
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smoothly-finished inside, which are conjectured to 
have been cisterns or granaries. Along the southern 
edge of this platform are the remains of a range of 
small pillars, now broken and in confusion. 

“Upon the north-west corner of this platform, is 
an edifice, which was, no doubt, from its location, 
connected with the Governor’s House. It is the 
smallest of all the ruins. Its ornaments are few and 

lain; the most remarkable of which is a continuous 
ine of turtles, cut from stone of about a foot square, 
arranged under the cornices. 

‘The south-west corner has connected with it two 
piles of loose stones, in the pyramidical form; one 
eighty, and the other a hundred feet high, the sides 
of the bases measuring about two hundred feet. 
Their tops are broad platforms, over which, and 
down the sides, are scattered the remains of edifices, 
of which these pyramids were once probably the 
foundations. Here we found pieces of pottery, con- 
sisting of broken pieces of vases, and supposed cook- 
ing utensils. 

“Upon the main terrace stands another of smaller 
dimensions, constituting the foundation of the Gov- 
ernor’s House. The measurement of this terrace is 
three hundred and thirty-eight feet long, eighty-two 
broad, and thirty high, having a majestic flight of 
stone steps, though considerably broken at the cen- 
tre, in front of the entrance. 

“This majestic pile faces the east, is two hundred 
and seventy-two feet long, thirty-six broad, and twen- 
ty-four high. ‘The whole building is plain, (unlike 
those of Chi-Chen,) from the base to the mouldings, 
which run through the centre over the doorways; 
above which, to the top, are ornaments and scul 
tured work in great profusion, and of the most rich, 
strange, and elaborate workmanship. It is divided 
into double ranges of rooms, from front to rear. Two 
of the principal are situated in the centre, fifty-five 
feet long, ten broad, and about nineteen high, with 
an angular ceiling, occupying one-half of the whole. 
There are fourteen other rooms in the front and rear; 
also, two rooms on each end, and one in front and 
rear of the two recesses, of about one-half of the 
average size. 

“The interior of these rooms is sometimes covered 
with a beautiful hard finish, and at others presents a 
surface of uniform square blocks of smooth stone. 
The floors are of stone, covered with a hard compo- 
sition, which, together with the stone, is now much 
broken. 


“The lintels, which are of zuporte wood, are de- 
cayed and broken, to which, in a great degree, the 
falling of the walls may be attributed. The inner 
sides of the doorways are pierced, and hooks attach- 
ed, whereon doors were probably swung. There are, 
also, apertures in the walls, where beams rested, to 
support hammocks, some of which still remain, and 
show the marks of the cords. There were no fresco, 
or other paintings or decorations, of any kind, in the 
interior of the building, to be discerned. 

“The front presents the most remarkable architec- 
tural skill to be found about the building. The walls 
were of the most durable kind of limestone; and u 
wards of three feet thick, of fine hewn stone, laid 
with the greatest care. There were eleven doorways 
besides those of the recesses. The finish of the an- 
gles, generally, was as smooth as though the mate- 
rial were cut with a sharp knife. 

“The ornaments were composed of small square 
pieces of stone, shaped with infinite skill, and insert- 
ed between the mortar and stone with the greatest 
care and precision. About two-thirds of the orna- 
ments are still remaining upon the facade. The 
most elaborate were over the centre, or main en- 
trance. These have fallen, and now are a heap of 


ruins at the base. One of them was the figure of a 
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man, with a head-dress of feathers and tassels; part 
of which still remains, with lines of hieroglyphics 
underneath. The ground-work of the ornaments is 
chiefly composed of raised lines, running diagonally, 
forming diamond or lattice-work, over which are ro- 
seltes and stars; and, in bold relief, the beautiful 
Chinese border. 

“From the centre of the building to the recess, at 
the northern extremity of the building, the ornaments 
have mostly crumbled off, and are now lying at the 
base in ruins; and the other parts, contiguous, seem 
ready to follow the example. ‘The rear of this edi- 
fice is more plainly finished; the main part of the 
centre has fallen. 

“Over the principal doorway are the remains of a 
female figure, in a silting posture. The hands and 
legs have fallen. It has a fine head-dress of cap and 
tassels, and neck ornaments. The waist looks quite 
natural, and the whole was finely finished. Oneach 
side of this figure was hieroglyphical writing. The 
inner rooms of the centre of the Governor’s House, 
still show the places of excavations made some years 
ago, by the curate of Ticul. 

“The extensive pile of ruins designated as the New 
House, is situated a few rods distant, in a northerly 
direction from the Governor’s House. It comprises 
four great ranges of edifices, placed on the sides ofa 
quadrangular terrace, measuring about eleven hun- 
dred feet around, and varying in height from fifteen 
to twenty-four feet, its sides corresponding to the car- 
dinal points. The principal entrance is through an 
acute-angled arch doorway, in the centre of the 
southern range, through which I entered into a spa- 
cious court. This range is upwards of two hundred 
feet long, twenty-five broad, and sixteen high ; con- 
taining eight rooms on either side of the principal 
entrance, which are now in good preservation. The 
inner and outer facades are variously ornamented. 
Among these I observed signs, symbolical of deities 
and of Time, as represented to us as symbolized 
among the ancient Mexicans, whose customs have 
reached us. 

“The opposite, or northern range, by its superior 
elevation and more elaborate work, was evidently 
the principal portion of this immense structure. Its 
foundation, which was twenty-four feet high, is now 
much broken. It has contained rooms and corridors, 
the walls and pillars of which are still remaining. 
This range has a wide terrace, or promenade, in 
front; which, from its elevated position, overlooks 
the wholeruins. The front wall presents five door- 
ways, the lintels and sides of which have fallen, and 
filled up the rooms with their crumbling ruins. It 
measures about two hundred and forty-six feet in 
fength, and twenty-five in width, and its height is 
now only about twenty-six feet. Something like 
one-third of the ornaments upon the facade yet re- 
main, which bear evidence of great power of combi- 
nation, and extraordinary skill in the building. No 
part of the edifice, however, is perfect. 


“The east and west ranges stand upon foundations 
which are ten feet high. ‘The ranges are about one 
hundred and forty feet in length, thirty-four in 
breadth, and twenty-five in height, having four door- 
ways, divided into eight roomseach. Those of the 
east are in good preservation,—those of the west are 
much fallen and broken. The largest one of the 
rooms lies on the east side, and measures thirty feet 
by twelve. The others range about twelve by eigh- 
teen; having ante-rooms on either side, nine by 
twelve. The height of the ceiling is uniform through- 
out, and the walls are finished with a clean, white, 
hard substance. The finish and style, as well as the 
arrangement of the ornaments, on all sides of these 
walls, are different. They are much broken, and 
many pieces are lost, which renders it quite impos- 


“The northern front, no doubt, was the principal 
one, as I judge from the remains, as well as from the 
fact, that it is more elevated than the others. The 
southern range is more plain, both in its front and 
rear. The eastern facade is filled with elaborate or- 
naments, differing entirely from the others, and bet- 
ter finished. The western facade is much broken. 
The remains of two great serpents, however, are still 
quite perfect; their heads turned back, and entwin- 
ing each other, they extend the whole length of the 
facade, through a chaste ground-work of ornamental 
lines, interspersed with various rosettes. They are 
put together by small blocks of stone, exquisitely 
worked, and arranged with the nicest skill and pre- 
cision. ‘The heads of the serpents are adorned with 
pluming feathers and tassels, their mouths widely 
extended, and their tails represent the rattle divi- 
sions. 

“In the rear of, and within a few feet of the east- 
erm range, are the remains of a similar range, which 
is now almost in total ruins. There appear to have 
been connecting walls, or walks, from this range to 
the Pyramid near by, as I judged from the rubbish 
and stones that can be traced from one to the other. 

“The outer walls of the northern foundation, which 
yet remain quite perfect, are not excelled, in point of 
workmanship, by the work of any artisans of the 
present day. ‘The outer angles, in particular, are 
worked with a skill which is almost incredible. 
Among the great variety of ornaments, with which 
these edifices abound at present, I discovered a num- 
ber of large stone hooks, finely carved, and none of 
them broken. They generally are placed over the 
doorways, and upon the angles of the buildings, and 
must have been an important or a favorite ornament, 
from the conspicuous places invariably chosen for 
them. ‘There are also figures of men, representing 
Indians, in standing and sitting postures, with long 
clubs; but they are rude, both in design and execu- 
tion. 

“Within these quadrangular edifices, is a terrace 
about six feet wide, extending round the entire court, 
with flights of steps on all sides, descending to the 
large court below, which is covered with square 
blocks of stone, considerably worn. The surface 
was broken, and covered with earth and vegetation. 
In the centre of the court is an excavation, in which 
an immense shapeless stone was discovered, similar 
to one excavated from the area of the main terrace 
of the Governor’s House. 

“The Pyramid is situated about two rods easterly 
from the ruins of the Nuns’ House, to which it ap- 
pears, in some way, to have been connected. It pre- 
sents a fine exterior of hewn stone, large at the base, 
and their sizes diminishing as they approach the 
platform. The sides are precipitous, much broken, 
and covered with trees. ts base measures five hun- 
dred feet; from the base to the summit, or platform, 
itis one hundred. The summit is reached, on the 
eastern side, by a flight of a hundred stone steps, 
each one foot high, and about six inches deep; ma- 
king the ascent quite difficult, although the steps are 
still in good preservation. 


“The area of the platform measures seventy-two 
feet in length and twenty-one in width, and is occu- 
pied by an edifice sixty feet long, twelve wide, and 
twenty high; having two rooms both on the east and 
on the west sides, and one on either end. These 
rooms are much defaced, and their doorways dilapi- 
dated. The eastern front has two doorways, and 
two small pavilions projecting six or eight inches 
from the facade, supported by plain pilasters. 

“The western facade is ornamented with human 
figures, similar to caryatides, finely sculptured in 
stone with great art. Their heads are covered with 
a casque, and ear ornaments similar to those worn 
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bodies. On the western side, immediately in front 
of the doorway, is a platform, or roof of a room, the 
base or floor of which includes about twenty feet of 
the inclined side of the Pyramid; leading to which 
is a broken plane, once occupied by the steps. Here 
are two rooms, one of which is of an unusually large 
size, with a proportionate doorway, fronting the 
Nuns’ House. The exterior of these rooms was fine- 
ly finished with smooth stone. There appeared to 
be no communication from them with any other part. 
The front and sides of the exterior were filled with 
sculptured work of the most elaborate and incom- 
prehensible description. The same degree of skill 
and precision was perceptible here, that distinguish- 
es the whole ruins. 

“Below these rooms, at or near the base of the 
side, are others, where excavations have been made. 
They are now much broken, and covered with the 
fallen ruins. 

‘“‘A few rods distant, in a south-west direction from 
the Governor’s House, are the remains of an exten- 
sive range, or succession of ruins. ‘They, probably, 
were once of no inconsiderable importance in the 
place. They arecomposed of terraces, walls, rooms 
and corridors, and court-yards. 

“The principal ruin fronts the north, and, proba- 
bably, was connected with the Governor’s House. A 
wall of two hundred feet remains standing upon a 
foundation of ten feet. 'ts width is twenty-five feet; 
having ranges of rooms in both sides, only parts of 
which remain. This wall has an acute-angled arch 
doorway through the centre, similar to that of the 
Nuns’ House, with rooms on both sides, The top of 
this wall has numerous square apertures through it, 
which give it the appearance of pigeon-holes; and 
its edge is formed like the gable-end of a house, uni- 
formly notched. In front of this wall appears to have 
been an immense court, or square, enclosed by stone 
walls, leading to the Nuns’ House. The interior of 
this square, apparently, shows the ruins of walls and 
rooms and walks; but nothing definite could be made 
out, as the ruins were almost level with the ground, 
and overgrown with trees and grass. At intervals, 
along the outer wall, in a north-west direction, the 
ruins of rooms were seen, evidently a regular sueces- 
sion of them. 

“In the rear of the principal wall is another court, 
or square, but much smaller than that in front, hav- 
ing broken corridors, and the sides running back to 
an artificial elevation of about fifty feet; the form of 
which was lost, owing to the dilapidation of the sides 
and angles. Ruins of rooms and corridors, both at 
its base and summit, were perceptible. Other squares 
ean be defined by the broken walls contiguous to 
these extensive ruins; also, numerous mounds; one 
of which, discovered west of the Nuns’ House, is 
found to be an immense reservoir, or cistern, having 
a double curb; the interior of which was beautifully 
finished with stucco, and in good preservation.— 
Some of these mounds have been excavated, as I 
have already mentioned, and seemed to have been 
intended originally for sepulchres. 

“In the centre of the avenue between the Gover- 
nor’s House and the Nuns’ House, in a line with the 

rincipal doorway of the latter building, are the ru- 
ins of two walls, running parallel with each other, 
north and south, about twelve feet apart. The east- 
ern and inner side shows the remains of a serpent 
along its facade, similar to that of the Nuns’ House; 
a small portion, however, only remains. It also 
shows rooms and ceilings quite level with the ground. 
The western wall is more perfect, and has a ring in- 
serted in its facade, like those of Chi-Chen; but, in- 
— of ornaments, presents hieroglyphics upon its 
sides. 

“The short period to which I was, unfortunately, 
restricted in the examination of these sublime ruins, 
(and these remarks will apply to all which have come 
VOL. I. 





under my observation,) has permitted me to touch 

but slightly even upon those which have appeared 

to be the most prominent. Months might be spent 

among them, and then one would only have entered 

_ the threshold of an investigation into their won- 
ers. 

“A moonlight scene from the Governor’s House is 
one of the most enchanting sights I ever witnessed. 
The moon had risen about half-way up from the 
horison, and was now throwing its strong silver light 
over the whitened facade of owr house. Castles, pal- 
aces and falling pyramids, were distinctly to be 
traced in the foreground. Ata distance, walls and 
mounds, rising above the green verdure of the land, 
looked like a multitude of small islands in a calm 
summer’s day. All was quiet but the chirp of the 
cricket, or the occasional scream of some night-bird 
of the wood. It was a scene of natural beauty, such 
as I never have seen realized upon canvass of the 
artist, or even in the pages of poetry.” 


With this long extract, which the nature of the 
material renders interesting, in spite of the mea- 
greness of its details, we conclude these portions 
of Mr. Norman’s narrative, which are devoted 
to the antiquities of Yueatan. At present, we 
do not care to enter into the inquiries which he 
makes, chap. ix.—By whom were these ruins 
built? (A question strangely stated :—we sus- 

ect the builders of these great works never 
ancied they were engaged in building ruins.) 
When were they built, and for what purpose ? 
In reviewing these subjects, Mr. Norman has 
made a very good summary of the facts relating 
to the antiquities of America at large,— enumer- 
ating the remains from the southern extremity 
of South-America, to the western side of the 
Rocky Mountains,—from Florida to the West- 
ern Lakes, &c. Did our limits permit, we should 
certainly extract this chapter, for the compre- 
hensiveness with which its facts are thrown to- 
gether. The questions which they involve,—the 
first question—by whom were these works first 
raised ?—of whom are they the monuments ?7— 
mighty monuments, upon which hang the fate 
and silence of the pyramids, which cannot speak 
the name of their founders,—it is not our pur- 
pose here to enter into any discussion. What- 
ever we may have to say on this subject, we 
reserve, in the hope that the forthcoming vo- 
lumes of Mr. Stephens, while they give addition- 
al whet and provocation to the inquiry, will, at 
the same time, furnish such additional informa- 
tion, as will contribute, in some degree, to assist 
us in the formation of an opinion. We content 
ourselves here, with the re-iteration of the con- 
clusion to which we came in the article already 
referred to, reviewing Beamish and Stephens,— 
that the architects of these works were from the 
same stock to which we owe the monuments of 
Thebes and Luxor. The specimens of heads 
given in Mr. Norman’s book, serve to confirm 
this impression, which was strengthened and 
enforced by the uniform traits of physiognomy 
in those given by Stephens,—all of which seem 
to declare the Egyptian character. But enough, 
for the present, on this head. With a single 
paragraph, quoted by Norman from Waldeck, 
we conclude our references to this subject. 

“In respect to the ruins of Uxmal, Waldeck re- 
marks, that ‘nothing is in stucco,—all is in well- 
worked stone. Cogolludo and Gutierre have con- 
founded Palenque with Uxmal, and Uxmal with 
36 
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Copan. The edifices of Palenque, except the palace, 
are of small dimensions,—those of Uxmal are, com- 
paratively, colossal, and all constructed of hewn 
stone. The pyramid is called the Conjurer’s Tower, 
and is the highest of five seen by the author. He 
considers it a place originally devoted to sacrifices. 
The Asiatic style is easily recognised in the archi- 
tecture of this monument. It is ornamented by the 
symbolic elephant, upon the rounding corners of the 
building. ‘The trunk is yet visible on the east side, 
though the whole figure is much broken on the west 
side. Itis to be regretted that the figure is not en- 
tire. ‘The legs, for the most part, are wanting. There 
are some Statues in basso-relievo, very natural; and 
in some respects very correctly designed. Above 
all,in the ornaments, we must admire the patience 
of the workmen, and the taste of those ancient peo- 
ple, so rich in monumental wealth. Blue and red 
are the only colors distinguishable upon the walls. 
The carvings, which ornament the facades of some 
of the edifices of Uxmal, deserve the careful atten- 
tion of artists and savans. When they carefully ex- 
amine the squares, which compose those beautiful 
embellishments, they will be convinced that their 
designers had a profound knowledge of the princi- 
ples of geometry. Ihave measured all the details 
by plumb and line, and have found them to conform 
to each other, with perfect accuracy, in all their 
parts.’ ” 


Mr. Stephens gave us a somewhat wonderful 
narrative, gathered from the natives, of a mar- 
vellous and mighty city, which none of them had 
ever ventured to approach, and which, indeed, 
was rather difficult to find. Mr. Norman gives 
us, in turn, an intimation of an unknown people, 
occupying a district of country situated between 
Guatemala, Yucatan and Chiapas, who are al- 
most as little known, and have never been sub- 
dued. His account is less improbable than that 
of Stephens and his wonderful city. This re- 
gion is surrounded by mountains, and said to 
be inaccessible. except by a single and an un- 
known way. The timid natives of the surroun- 
ding country, have never dared to follow the 
footsteps of these mountain warriors ; or if they 
have, they have never returned to tell the story. 
The inhabitants are represented as speaking the 
Maya and Tchole languages, and, many of 
them, the Spanish. They visit their neighbors, 
sell their commodities, and return to their re- 
treats. They are expert, athletic and cruel,— 
worship idols, and maintain an original religion, 
which is said to have undergone no change. 

This is a remarkable tradition. Here, cover- 
ing the face of an immense country, are the ruins 
of a wondrous empire, of the possessors of which 
there are so many traces, but no proofs. At the 
same time, secure in impregnable fastnesses, are 
a fearless band of warriors, sharing nothiug of 
the prejudices, the tastes, the habits, the customs 
and the religion of the millions of people by 
whom they are surrounded,—living apart,—suf- 
fering no amalgamation of themselves with oth- 
ers,—hidden from all search, and, if pursued, 
cutting off the curious with unsparing hand. 
Can this circumspect and selfish tribe be the 
remnant of that race, which a mightier has 
overthrown—whose monuments cover the land ? 
This isnot improbable. Else why their reserve, 
so inflexibly maintained,—their stern seclusion, 
and the tenacious mainteaance of their primitive 
idolatry, at a period, in a region, and among a 


people, whose rites and objects of adoration are 
every where the same. The subject is one of 
curious and absorbing interest, and upon its so- 
lution may depend the mystery which hangs 
over these mighty ruins. The interest of this 
inquiry is increased, when we are told, as we 
are by Waldeck, that there are white persons 
among ‘hem. It may be added, that the ruins 
of Palenque are in the neighborhood of the re- 
gion of country occupied by this very people. 
But we must bring this rambling notice to a 
close. It will be seen that, though acknowledg- 
ing and drawing a great deal of information from 
Mr. Norman’s book, we are not so well satisfied 
with it as we expected to have been. We do 
not so much find fault with what he has done, 
as with what he has forborne to do. We 
think, that, when he found himself in a region 
so teeming with wonders, he owed it to himself 
to have been less in a hurry in examining them ; 
and if he meditated a book, he owed it doubly to 
his readers to have examined them thoroughly. 
We do not recognise the plea of want of time. 
Business must give way to a greater necessity 
at such atime. Such opportunities as those 
possessed by Mr. Norman, occur but once in a 
life-time, and to but few men, and a wise man 
would have made the most of that which had 
been allowed him. But, we will complain no 
farther. We are thankful for what Mr. Norman 
gives us, as an inkling of what we are to expect 
from Mr. Stephens. In going through this book, 
we have not deemed it necessary,—while ad- 
dressing ourselves to its most important mate- 
rial,—to say anything of the by-play of travel, 
the road-side adventure, the condition of the 
easant, and the domestic habits of the people; 
into all of which, Mr. Norman gives us an occa- 
sional, but as usual, a hurried glimpse. This 
does not always prevent it from being a pleasant 
one. His style, if not very flowing or very grace- 
ful, is good.—plain and intelligible, and free 
from affectations. His volume, besides the nar- 
rative, contains much quoted matter, (to which, 
indeed, we partly object, as rendering the 
book unnecessarily bulky and expensive,) gath- 
ered from other volumes, with the view to the 
illustrations of the subjects of inquiry in kis own. 
Had his been of a controversial or argumenta- 
tive nature,—had he not, indeed, expressly de- 
clared hisown inadequacy to such a discussion,— 
we should have had no objection. For the use 
of the general reader, however, these selections 
may be of service; but the philosophical inqui- 
rer will require to go deeper, further, to the very 
founts, the well-heads, of original authority,— 
and without this, the approximation must be im- 
perfect, to any solution of this dark and curious 
subject. Ina copious appendix to this volume, 
we have a brief original vocabulary of the Maya 
language, which the antiquarian philologist may 
find useful,—besides a variety of tracts and es- 
says, intended to facilitate the inquiry into Amer- 
ican antiquities. The publishers, who are the 
Messrs. Langley of New-York, have admirably 
performed their part in this publication. The 
book is beautifully printed. The illustrations are 
numerous,—we could have wished them finer,— 
but they are as well done on stone, as the nature 





of that sort of engraving will admit. 
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A TALE IN RHYME 


By the author of “Atalantis,”* “Southern Passages and Pictures,”* &e. 
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CANTO IV. 


Rawr 
i. 


I want a Muse, as Byron did a hero; 
None of your frowsy dames of classic ages, 
Cold, marble damsels, always below zero, 
Forever ’mongst the chronicles and sages, 
But one who would not shrink from a dolero, 
Did we require to have one in our pages; 
Who'd laugh, or sing, or dance, when I request her, 
Nor wait for the certificate from Nester. 


Ti. 


After my own heart I would have her fashion, 
A lively, prompt, frank damsel, fond and free ; 
Blood in her veins and in her bosom passion, 
And in her soul a sense of liberty, 
That bids her, as the mood directs, still dash on, 
The generous sport to share, the sight to see ; 
Loving all noble things,—for its own sake, 
The beautiful,—and striving still to make. 


il. 
What care I for the classical proprieties, 
The unities, and all that sort of thing; 
I rather choose to deal in contrarieties, 
And sometimes sermonize, and sometimes sing; 
What if I grope ?—’tis one of my varieties, 
Of temper,—you shall see me on the wing; 
I ask not what your Aristotle’s say, 
But free as any, make myself a way. 


IV. 


My Muse must suit my purposes and nature,— 
My conntry,—be of kith and kin with mine; 
Ardent, impetuous, a bold, generous creature, 
With eye and soul that might be born of wine; 
A gushing heart that speaks in every feature, 
Impulsive, with a courtly wit to shine; 
None of your puling dames, all lamentation,— 
Yet ready with her tears when there’s occasion. 
v. 
She must have health and strength—a wing that 
soaring 
Through cloud and storm may make the heavens 
her own; 
An eye that far, thro’ depth of sky exploring, 
May challenge the keen glances of the sun ; 
A wealth of thoughts and images, outpouring, 
Worthy the wondrous world, her wing hath won; 
And, still subservient to her song, the splendor, 
Of all that makes her realm, of rich, and wild, and 
tender! 
Vi. 


Her rocks, her streams, her mountains as they stand, 
Homes of the pure, the beautiful in heaven; 

Skies softly set, that, spreading o’er the land, 

Show bridals of rare beauty, morn and even; 








And oh! the mighty rivers, wild and grand, 
With seas that leap from heights by thunder riven; 
And all the thousand tributary sights, 
That in our forest land, reveal such dear delights. 
vil. 
Of these must she partake,—whatever glory, 

Boon Nature yields us of the bright, the fair, 
Shall, in her every feature, have its story, 

Prove her original and make her dear; 
The giant tree by years and moss made hoary, 

The wondrous cavern and the fountain clear; 
Hills, vales and streams, must still reflect her beauty, 
Inspire her strain and win her constant duty. 


Vill. 


A rare and wondrous form, she rises slowly, 
Even by her own magnificence opprest; 

Though proud her glance, yet is her aspect holy, 
As speaking the sweet peace within her breast; 

Though distant still, yet neither dim nor lewly,— 
The single star that flames upon her crest, 

Shall blaze upon the nations till they own, 

The sovereign is most worthy of the throne. 


Ix. 


Such is the Muse I summon !—In our sight, 
The Apalachian summits ;—at our feet, 
The bay of Tampa, glorious in the light 
Of spring, and with its wealth of flowers made 
sweet; 
We stand amid a cavalcade most bright, 
In all the pomp of arms and steeds complete; 
The old knight at their head, and with a visage 
As fierce as ever El Cid wore, at his age. 


xX. 


Beside him, second in command, that stranger, 

Known for the nonce as Ferdinand de Laye; 
The very picture of chivalric danger, 

A tall, bright form, with plume and armor gay : 
Free is his fearless step,—no forest ranger, 

More supple, though upon his shoulders lay, 
Some fifty pounds of mail, and sword his fist in, 
That might have amply served the old Philistine. 

XI. 
Ah! well might Don Ponce sigh as he survey’d him, 

Vault from the yielding earth into his selle; 
Once on a time, ere age had so affray’d him, 

He, too, might possibly have done as well; 

But in such effort now, his joints betray’d him, 

He strove, indeed, most manfully—and fell ; 
But up at length, his stiffen’d legs a-straddle, 

He sunk, with inward pray’r, into the saddle. 


XII. » 


And this important duty scarcely ended, 

When ho! the trumpets, and the clang of strife; 
The foeman was upon them !—wildly blended 

Were savages and Spaniards,—life for life ; 
Thick flew the hurtling arrows, well intended ; 

Loud roar’d the matchlock and out flash’d the knife; 
*T was but.a minute’s conflict, and yet ne’er, sir, 





Had Juan Ponce beheld a foe fight fiercer! 
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XIII. 


But in the battle he forgot his years,— 

Recall’d the tide of youth, the day when first, 
Alive to glory and unknown to fears, 

His charger thro’ the Moorish squadrons burst ;— 
Plucking bright honor from his rival peers, 

With all youth’s daring and ambition’s thirst ;— 
Once more the spirit of that day blazed out, 
Right and left charging, making hideous rout. 


XIV. 


“A Leonora!” was his battle cry !— 

But louder than his own was heard De Laye’s ;— 
“A Leonora!” still it thunder’d high, 

And much it did the ancient knight amaze; 
Until he thought it might be sympathy !— 

“Worthy young man,”—he could but on him gaze, 
As, with each stroke, that spoke a savage slain, 
‘‘A Leonora!” went the cry again! 


XV. 


Never did youthful knight his spurs to win, 
So seek the combat with such bloody bent; 
Don Ponce was brave, and loved the battle’s din, 
But ne’er had he beheld such fell intent; 
For wheresoe’er the strife was hottest seen, 
Like some dread angel on destruction sent, 
Wing’d with impetuous rage and chainless might, 
De Laye was there, still smiting, sworn to smite. 


XVI. 


The poison’d shaft fell harmless from his breast; 
The heavy tomahawk of stone in vain, 

Hurl’d by the vigorous savage, smote his crest ; 
The form that wing’d it sinks among the slain! 

A host surround him; on each side they press’d ; 
They dart the lance, they hurl the stone amain; 
He breaks their ranks, he cleaves the foremost down, 

He wheels, he strikes, he shouts, he stands alone! 


XVII. 


Well might the savage tremble to behold 
Such wondrous prowess.—Backward they recoil’d, 
No more, in conflict so unequal, bold ; 
Vain had been shaft and stone, by magic foil’d ;— 
Such was their simple faith, which render’d cold, 
Their valor ;—and all vainly had they toil’d ;— 
No dripping scalp had yet been swung in air, 
No pallid foe had yet sung out his soul’s despair. 


XVIII. 


And death for them was in that thunder loud, 
And death in every stroke of that keen blade; 
Thunder and bolt of flame, when not a cloud, 
Darken’d the day ;—and, smiting heart and head, 
Shafts of pale lighyping, whole battalions mow’d, 
Easily as the bright scythe sweeps the glade 
In summer,—while the sun looks gaily on, 
As if he nothing cared for green and glory gone. 


XIX, 


Their God thus heedless of their fate, they fled, 

As hopeless of the fight ;—when, from the wood, 
Rang a wild whoop of death, to shake the dead,— 
A shrill, dread shout, that curdled gentle blood, 





And o’er the heart a human horror shed ;— 

That shout revived their courage, and they stood, 
Firm with new hope,—they knew the battle ery,— 
Of him who long had led their arms to victory. 


xXx. 


They answered with a joy, such as he knows, 
Who, from the precipice, with death in sight, 
Is sudden pluck’d, by friendly grasp, and glows 
With hope, but late resign’d, and fresh delight ; 
With whoop of battle they confront their foes, 
And fell the shout which now demands the fight ; 
While from the thicket’s shade outsprings a form, 
Gigantic, fit to rouse and sway the storm. 


XXI. 


Never did Art in happiest hour unfold, 
So proud a presence ;—never to the eye, 
Did mortal, fashioned in superior mould, 
The cunning scrutiny of Art defy; 
Or woman love, or rival man behold, 
A shape more perfect in its symmetry : 
The Apollo, with his ready shaft to strike, 
Was only not inferior, yet how like! 


XXIiI. 


Their great war captain !—Mico of the fight,— 
’*Yclept Seminolé! His giant frame 
Was wrapt in cotton robe ot virgin white, 
That to his knees from his broad shoulders came ; 
Yet bare his neck and breast to sun and sight, 
And bare his arms, whose muscular strength might 
claim 
Our fear or admiration,—but that now, 
We gaze with juster wonder on his brow. 


XXIII. 


The lion in his port, and in his glance, 
The eagle, free, commercing with the sun; 

Yet, subtle as the serpent’s, to entrance, 
The victim that he only looks upon ; 

How swift and yet how graceful his advance, — 
How fearless, as with fight already won; 

He seeks no common foe, no feeble prey, 

But, scorning all beside, at once confronts De Laye. 


XXIV. 


Thus, by a noble instinct, still, the brave, 
Finds the true foeman ;—’mid the thick of foes, 
Sees, at a glance, to whom boon Nature gave, 
The soul for noblest struggle ;— where the blows 
Rain deadliest, with the deeds choice spirits crave ;— 
Where danger shouts in blood,—whence honor 
flows ; 
And the big heart triumphing o’er the hour, 
Dilates, in form erect and deeds of wondrous power. 


xXXVv. 


Well matched these mighty spirits, for De Laye 
Was born to lord it ; all apart he stood, 
And saw, with fierce delight, upon his way, 
The dusky warrior ;—with admiring mood, 
Beheld his mighty limbs, their easy play, 
Yet massive, straight, like giants of the wood :— 
Two lions from far countries,—each the king 
Among his fellows,—each, impatient for the spring. 


Oey. 











XXVI. 
A moment thus, confronting, ere the strife |= 
De Laye was armed in Spanish panoply, 
With lance and sword, both red with human life, 
And helm and shield.—Not so Seminolé ;— 
His naked breast was open to the knife,— 
His brow, to sword or bolt of murder, free ; 
No shield before his heart ;—upon his back, 
The quiver, tho’ the bow within his hand was slack. 


XXVII. 


A surer weapon for the arm of might, 

The mace within his grasp,—a weapon brought 
From Apalachia’s mountains,—dread in fight, 

Of solid rock, and smooth; not idly wrought, 
Nor idly borne,—descending with a blight, 

Upon the hapless victim, and, to nought, 
Crushing the light, the life, the brain, the bone, 
Suddenly,—leaving death no privilege to groan. 


XXVIII. 


Keen was the glance he fixed upon the foe, 
As if his mode of battle to divine; 
Then, from his hand, he cast aside the bow, 
As quite unworthy of his fell design ; 
A single shout, then came the sudden blow, 
But well De Laye had understood the sign, 
Seen in the warrior’s eye ;—the ready steed 
Wheel’d sudden, and thus foil’d the dangerous deed. 


XXIxX. 


The heavy mace, impelled by furious hand, 
Went blindly whizzing through the pliant air; 
In the next moment the avenging brand, 
Had cleft the Mico’s brow or bosom bare, 
But that a word,—a shout of fierce command,— 
Brought forth new foes to make the Spaniard ’ware; 
Out from the wood, a flock of darts took flight, 
That, but for shield and mail, had much distress’d 
our knight. 


xXxXX. 


They saved the chieftain, but increased the ire 

To wildest height of passion in De Laye; 
Fierce was he at the least, and full of fire, 

But deadly in his mood when kept at bay; 
The worthy foeman, ever his desire,— 

Him found,—a generous madness for the fray, 
Bore him on reckless, while his trumpet voice 
Went up, as if his soul within him did rejoice. 


xXXXI. 


“Ho, Santiago !”—such was now his cry, 

Spain’s ancient cry of battle, which had led 
So oft her gallant knights to victory, 

Still conquering, though at every pore they bled; 
Battle not beauty, now, was in his eye, 

Else had he not forgot, what late, instead, 
Taught by the veteran lover, he had shouted,— 
Dread name alike to him and those he routed. 


XXXII. 


“Ho! Santiago !”—and with lance in rest, 
He bore against the Mico, where he stood, 
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Poised on his club, with broad and fearless chest, 
And eye as calm as if his fiery blood 
Had frozen, and no spirit in his breast 
Warmed him to combat as in ancient mood ; 
Hushed, calm and placid as the storm, ere yet 
Its black and trooping bands, in dread array have 
met, 


XXXII. 
But not less terrible in calm,—his glance 
Scann’d fearlessly the onset of his foe ; 

He moved not, though he saw the steed advance, 
Nor raised the weapon, nor prepared the blow; 
Bnt when, outstretch’d, he saw the quivering lance, 
His eye upon De Laye’s, with heighten’d glow, 

Spoke for his resolute purpose,—with the thrust, 
Nimbly he leapt aside, as practised in the joust. 
XXXIV. 
He leapt aside, and as the steed rush’d on, 
Darted upon his path,—his eye revealing 
A settled purpose, and a deed foredone, 
Already, in his thought. De Laye was dealing 
On meaner foes the strokes designed for one,— 
The Mico at his heels :—His charger wheeling, 
Receives the fatal blow upon his forehead, 
Struck with both hands, a stroke most hard and 
horrid. 


XXXV. 


It crush’d the bone, it sunk into the brain,— 

The generous beast upon the sand is sprawling; 
And oh! such savage triumph o’er the siain, 

As deep to deep in stormy revel calling; 

But small advantage does the warrior gain, 

The brave De Laye, while yet the steed is falling, 
Leaps to the earth, where, on the spot before him, 
The giant savage stands, his huge mace waving o’er 

him. 
XXXVI. 


Oh! for thy noblest prowess, brave De Laye, 

The occasion needs it; never more than now, 
Stood danger, in red garments, in thy way ;— 

A vision swims before thee of the blow, 
The lacerated skull,—the wild array 

Of howling wretches, ready for the flow 
Of blood, most precious in its draughts to those, 
Who deem such duty best ensures the skies repose. 


XXXVII. 


The master of the forest world is he, 
Who claims the combat. Thou hast seen his 
might ;— 
A single stroke from him were death to thee; 
Well for thee now, that, practised in the fight, 
Taught in best schools of fence beyond the sea, 
Thy skill had won thee glory as a knight ;— 
Be firm, strike fairly,—bravely do thy part, 
And Jesu keep thee, youth, and shield from harm thy 
heart. 


XXXVIII. 


With foot to foot,—eye flashing back to eye,— 
Lips set, and weapons lifted, lo! they stand ; 
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Mutely the oppesing multitudes draw nigh, 

Hush’d the shrill whoop, and still the stern com- 

mand; 
Each rests upon its brave for victory ;— 

Now soars the mace, now flashes forth the brand, 
They strike, they shrink, recoil, and still advance, 
While silence wraps the host, as in some deathlike 

trance. 


XXXIX. 


De Laye his buckler casts upon the ground, 
As worthless in such conflict,—keen, his steel, 
A passage to the Mico’s side hath found, 
And the blood flows,—the savage seems to reel,— 
But stung with fury, though but slight the wound, 
The chief in swifter strokes begins to deal, 
Reckless of wounds, he urged each battering blow, 
Raining them down as fast as hail-stones on the foe. 


XL. 


So thick and fast the strokes, wielding at will 
His massive weapon with gigantic ease, 

It tasked De Laye’s best exercise and skill, 
To baffle and avoid extremities; 

But keen his eye, and calm his spirit, still; 
The Mico’s failing strength at last he sees, 
And with new courage, made a desperate pass, 

Designing to bestow the cowp-de-grace ;— 


XLI. 


When his Toledo failed against the stone, 
Snapp’d sudden at the hilt, and thus he stood, 
Helpless, unarm’d, before his foe alone ;— 
What matter’d it the Mico’s streaming blood, 
From three deep wounds, and he untouch’d by one? 
Flight would not serve, would shame his hardy 
mood ;— 
Grasping his dagger, he prepared to make, 
Thé last dread struggle, fatal to partake. 


XLII. 


The mace is whirl’d aloft, the stroke descending ; 
De Laye prepared to rush within its sweep, 

Disarm the fearful shock of death impending, 
And, in his foeman’s very grasp, strike deep ;— 

When, hark! a shot!—the certain bullet rending 
The uplifted arm, anticipates the leap, 

Down falls the weapon; from his hazy eye, 

A gleam of hate and rage breaks on his enemy. 


XLIII. 


He bounds from earth, a vague desire impelling, 
To grasp and strangle, in his fold, the foe; 

De Laye eludes him ;—but his heart rebelling, 
Forbids that he should strike another blow; 

A generous feeling in his bosom swelling, 
Denies that one so fearless, battling so, 

Should perish, prostrate, weaponless and maim’d;— 

A feeling that Don Ponce severely blamed! 


XLIV. 


“You should,” says he, half angry and half jealous, 
“Fave dirk’d the dusky savage on the spot; 
What need for pity on these pagan fellows, 





Who’d make no bones of putting us in pot; 





They’re cannibals, so all the captains tell us, 
And nothing, let me tell you’s, to be got, 

By fiddle-faddle notions of this nature,— 

Pity is only for some fellow creature. 

XLY, 

Besides, the profit,—-where is that I wonder, 
Our charity should still begin at home; 

Who goes abread to use it, makes a blunder; 
Would he show pity he need never roam; 

Never you spare the foeman, once he’s under, 
Make his prayer short, and let it end in doom ;— 

His captive, and decreed to fill his belly, 

You'll feel the force of all these truths I tell ye.” 


XLVI. 

This homily was when the strife was ended :— 
Let us return to brave Seminolé ;— 

Dim-sighted, with all objects round him blended, 
In depth of shade, he sunk upon his knee; 

Then wild the shriek from all his tribe ascended, 
The clamor of a people’s agony,— 

And heedless of the shot now falling sorest, 

They bore him off in safety to the forest. 


XLVII. ; 
Brave savages !—but terribly they paid, 
The penalty of this extreme devotion ; 
The path they took was cover’d with the dead, 
As, after storm, the ship’s path, on the ocean; 
The wounded were all knock’d upon the head, 
Out of their suffering,—that was Ponce’s notion ; 
And much it vex’d him to behold De Laye, 
With loathing in his aspect, turn away. 


XLVIII. 


“Too nice your stomach for success, De Laye ;” 
Thus the old soldier, as among the slain, 
Seeking the wounded, he pursued his way, 
With bill or bludgeon freeing them from pain ;— 
A very busy man was he that day, 
Though ever and anon he said again, 
“Success needs no nice stomach,—it demands 
Neither clean deeds, clean conscience, nor clean 
hands. 


XLIX. 


‘“W here had I been and what my glory now, 
Had I allow’d my nose to spoil my taste ? 
Jesu be praised! I’ve ever kept the vow 
I made when first for battle I was graced; 
I never lost a purse to ’scape a blow, 
Nor spared a life to save my strokes from waste; 
If pity ever came to stay my mood, 
Shouting, I struck, and banished her in blood. 


L. 


“The lad is brave enough, but I’ve no relish 
For your nice stomachs,—and he turn’d away, 
As if he thought my deeds were something hellish, 
"Would make him sicken but to see and stay; 
And now he’!l go and all his own embellish, 
Making me seem the lesser beast of prey; 
The lion he, to overthrow and spurn, 
The jackal I, to follow in my turn. 
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LI. 


“A pretty story to be told in Spain, 
And heard by Leonora !—Ha! that cry; 
Methinks, ’tis ringing in mine ears again,— 
’T was surely a most strange audacity, 
And I have just occasion to complain,— 
Ill charge him with the insolence, and by 
The holy mother’s grace, if he don’t show me 
Good reason for th’ impertinence, then, blow me!— 


LI. 


“If crack’d crowns do not follow! Not so fast, 
De Leon,—there’s some danger in crown-cracking, 
With one in mould so far superior cast, 
Such strength, with skill and spirit nowise lacking; 
Less doubtful and less dangerous mode thou hast; 
Send him still forward, in the van attacking,— 
And as he seems to relish such employment, 
Why, leave him, simply, to its full enjoyment. 


LIT. 


“But mum’s the word, at present! He is nigh, 

Confound him! with a brow as calm and quiet, 
As if his soul were something all too high, 

For common moods of man to vex with riot; 
While I am burning with my jealousy, 

Moved ever more his haughty head to fly at,— 
Yet must 1 check my falcon!—Oh! thou wonder 
Of valor, born, methinks, of blood and thunder! 


LIV. 


“Let me embrace thee,—let me look upon thee, 
Devour thee all with eyes of admiration ; 

How I rejoice me that my banner won thee, 
My glory and the glory of the nation; 

Well may thy comrade love, thy foeman shun thee, 
Methinks thou giv’st them both the best occasion ; 

To-morrow shalt thou lead the way to glory, 

As sure of fame as any chief in story. 


LV. 


“Thy deeds already equal those of Cortez, 
And what of the successes of Pizarro,— 
His fights with the Peruvians were but sorties, 
Of giants against pigmies,—men of marrow, 
’Gainst men of straw and lath ;—my memory short is, 
But vainly would I from the ancients borrow, 
A rival name for thine. To make all know it, 
As I do, all that’s wanting is the poet. 
LVI. 
“But come! Enough of glory !—now for dinner,— 
It should await us. Glory, when alone, 

*S a sort of food, though fine, yet rather thinner, 
Than suits with men like us, of blood and bone; 
They need substantials, who have proved the winner 
In such a game as that but lately cone;— 

But look ye, comrade, art thou very sure a 
Victory had been won, wert not for Leonora ? 


LVII. 


“Dost know, that when I shouted out that name, 
Most precious in my soul’s vocabulary, 

Your lips—unconscious, I suppose—the same 
Re-shouted, in such accents,—tender, very,— 





| That, faith, 1 almost fancied I had shame; 


As fearing , of my errors you made merry ;— 
_ But then again I fancied such might be, 


| | The name of her, your own peculiar she. 


LVIII. 


| “But what of love and glory,—boyhood’s passions,— 


| 


When men are hungry! Talk of one’s renown, 
| Or sweetheart, when he’s yearning for his rations, 
| And my life on it, but he knocks you down; 

| The heart depends upon the body’s fashions, 

| The soul upon the substance,—it is known, 

| _ In England, the affections are at home in, 

| No other than that slaughter-house, the abdomen. 


LVIX. 


| ‘‘We Spaniards are not wanting in affection, 
| Yet would it be impertinent to say, 
| Our creature-comforts sail in close connection, 
With the dear fancies in our souls that sway ; 
Even in an omelet, open to detection, 
The feelings of the heart still find their way,— 
| Whither—we need not ask,—but in one’s stomach, 
Love lies so snugly, it would seem his hammock. 


LX. 


“Fle fattens there, and grows in time as saucy, 
As if it were his own, his true domain, 
Whence, if not seasonably met by laws, he 
Usurps dominion over blood and brain; 
| On all the faculties soon laying paws, he 
| Grows rampant, breaks his bonds with might and 
main ; 
Does mischief round the country, burning, blazing, 
| Roars, rages, rends, in manner most amazing! 


LXI. 


“*A Leonora!’ was our battle cry, 
«“*A Leonora!’ be our dinner summon; 
Let love and appetite together vie, 
In vigor, and the viands and the woman, 
But vield the first just now the mastery, 
My hunger at this moment’s scarcely human,— 
Eat, drink, the sages tell us, for to-morrow, 
We die, and there’s an end to sauce and sorrow.” 


LXIl. 





Keen glance the old knight set upon the face 
Of his companion, as, with effort strong, 
Subduing his own feeling, and all trace 
Of discontent, he led the way along,— 
The blush upon the youth’s cheek, the grimace, 
When Leonor’ was named, betoken’d wrong,— 
But smiling, smirking, like an ancient sinner, 
He kept his wrath in cool—till after dinner. 


END OF CANTO FOURTH. 





SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue mighty master in each page we trace, 
Natural always, never common-place ; 

Forever frank and cheerful, even when wo, 
Commands the sigh to speak, the tear to flow; 
Sweet without weakness, without storming, strong, 
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Jest not too strain’d, nur argument too long; 
Still true to reason, though intent on sport, 

Thy wit ne’er drives thy wisdom out of court ;— 
A brooklet now, a noble stream anon, 
Careering in the daylight and the sun; 

A mighty ocean next, broad, deep and wide, 
Earth, sun and heaven, all imaged in its tide! — 
Oh! when the master bends him to his art, 
How the mind follows, how vibrates the heart, 
The mighty grief o’ercomes us as we hear, 

And the soul hurries, hungering, to the ear; 
The willing nature worships as he sings, 

And Heaven is won when Genius spreads her wings. 





MOILE’S STATE TRIALS.* 


Tuis title is almost a misnomer. Certainly, 
nobody would look for a volume of poems under 
the head of “State Trials.” Misnomer in one 
sense, it is, however, well-named in another. 
The book.contains three trials—drawn from the 
proper authorities. These are, the trial of Anne 
Ayliffe for heresy, that of Sir William Stanley, 
for high treason, and that of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, for any crime you please. We do not 
mean to say, that the writer has been at the 
pains to versify these trials,—to give us the pros 


and cons of the several cases, the arguments of | P 


the bar, and the learned discourses of the big- 
wigged gentry. He has avoided every thing 
but the substantial facts,—the important points 
of the accusation and defence, and such passing 
comments on the times, and descriptions of the 
scenes, as were necessary to complete the his- 
torical and the dramatic portions of his narra- 
tives. In this labor, he bas acquitted himself 
with a pen equally original and truthful. We 
have no knowledge of him asa writer, and be- 
forg,taking in hand the present volume, never 
heard of him as a poet; but we do not scruple 
to say, from this specimen, that he fulfils some 
of the conditions of a philosophical one. He 
is earnest and impassioned, strictly truthful, 
thoughtful, and, in his thinking, intense, some- 
times to spirituality, in a high degree. The 
tone of his mind is stern rather than persuasive ; 
in his modes of utterance, he expresses himself 
somewhat in the manner of Dana, but with bet- 
ter powers of concentration. His mind, we 
should conjecture, partakes in pretty equal de- 
gree of the nature of Crabbe’s and Dana’s. But 
he has an energy of utterance, and a stern so- 
lemnity of flight, that seem to us very far supe- 
rior to any of the attempts, in this mood, of ei- 
ther of these writers. We have been somewhat 
surprised into this opinion. We took up this 
volume with a partial misgiving, that we hada 
task before us,—a condition of the critic not ve- 
ry favorable to the just claims of an author. The 
opening of his verse is too stately and too slow, 
and not only demands too much attention, but 
invites too much expectation. But the march 
of the author warms as he proceeds,—he ga- 
thers fire from motion, as was said of the car 
of Dryden, and he is hurried at times into 
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a noble strain of song, which makes all the 
vaults of earth reverberate. But we must give 
some samples of this new author, which shall 
justify our praise. 

The first poem is devoted to the trial of Anne 
Ayliffe, for heresy. Of this trial, our memory 
furnishes us only with some indistinct glimmer- 
ings, not enough to enable us to determine in 
how far our poet makes himself independent of 
the absolute facts in the case,—how much isomit- 
ted from the testimony,—how much added to the 
lights and shadows; and the old chronicles by 
which we might ascertain these, if any, differen- 
ces, are not conveniently accessible. Enough 
for us, however, that there is a case before us, 
well urged, well argued, and if not perfectly sa- 
tisfactory at the close, as a piece of justice, very 
much so as a piece of poetry. Let us briefly 
condense this narrative. The scene opens in 
Great Saint Paul’s, with the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the voice of prayer and praise, and the 
deep-toned melodies of the organ; and is fol- 
lowed with a forcible though rather elaborate 
sermon, by a learned clerk, on the nature of 
man, religion and its mysteries, sacrifice and 
atonement. The following extract describes the 
effect of this sermon upon the audience, and in 
particular, upon one of the persons present, 
whom, as he occupies some place in the future 
ages, we think proper to present to the reader 
in the writer’s own language. Besides, it will 
give some idea of the usual style and language 
of the poet. 


“So, from the steps descending, till he reached 
The altar’s gate, a clerk his sermon preached. 
And some approved, some censured ; others slept, 
Or dreamed awake; but one there was who wept. 
Alas! young Monk, what withering loss or sin, 
Has struck that gentle cheek so pale and thin? 
And oh! what dire misdeed, or dread mishap, 
Yoked to thy neck the collar of La Trappe? 
With vows, on bitterest roots to make thy fare; 
Thy night half vigil, all thy morning prayer; 
With bloody scourge to npn pee thy breast ; 

To clothe in thorny shirt and steely vest; 

To use no lodging but a darksome cave, 

No labor but to dig thy daily grave; 

And never more give words with man a breath, 
Save these-—Memento mori !—Think of death.” 


This young monk is described as a once vi- 
cious young nobleman ;—a fierce, proud spirit,— 
a highly endowed and intellectual nature,—am- 
bitious, distinguished, the observed of all obser- 
vers; but—suddenly converted to religion, by 
some such supernatural events as befel Saul on 
his way to Tarsus. Fitz Hugh of Merton, is 
now Philip of the order of La Trappe. 

The congregation is dismissed with blessings; 
and the brethren then proceed in pairs, monks, 
canons, deans and prelates, through the clois- 
ter, to the chapter-house, where Arundel, “Lord 
Primate of the realm, Lord Legate of the 
Pope,” takes his seat upon the throne of judg- 
ment. Thence he issues his command to bring 
before him the criminals who wait their doom. 
We pass over the description of the dungeon, 
and the means of reaching it, by “an hundred 
steps of stone.” But the passage which des- 
cribes the victim must be given. 


“Young, comely, tall beyond her years and large, 
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Yet delicately shaped, and tensely nerved,— 

Her form, tho’ shatter’d, still that charm preserved, 
Which marks a mould and temper well combined 
To lodge all grace and energy of mind. 

With faltering step, and hand held forth to lean, 
Anxious and dark and melancholy mien, 

She, wildly rising from the womb of earth, 
Seemed not of English, scarce of mortal, birth. 

A robe of woollen, coarse and black, comprest 
Around her waist, and ample o’er the breast, 

Hung to her feet: her neck and arms unveiled ; 
Broad, lofty forehead; cheek depressed and paled: 
Nose of an eaglet’s daring; lips beneath 

Curved o’er a wall of strong and pearly teeth ; 
Lips curved to sternness, but with angles prest 

In dimples faint to elegance and rest: 

And from her brow dividing flowed behind 

Her raven hair, uncurled and unconfined, 

Save by—what moved some shudder of surmise— 
Folds of white linen plaited round her eyes.” 


She is placed before the Primate, and it may 
here be stated that Philip of La Trappe, late 
Fitz Hugh of Merton, is seen to betray some 
peculiar interest in her appearance, and ap- 
—- her, is warned by the apparitor that 

e presses rather too near. Then follow the 
charges, which are quite too long for selection. 
But some extracts must be made. 


“To name the sins of this apostate child, 

To show how wicked is her creed, how wild, 
Were a long task, a fruitless, and would grieve 
Ourself to speak, our brethren to receive, 

And haply taint some less instructed breast: 
Let this suffice, her tenets are confest, 

And are not such as Holy Church approves. 
Them to correct,—as swift a mother moves, 
Whose babe stoops gazing o’er a folded asp, 
Charmed with its hues, and half prepared to clasp; 
Or wanders near a cliff which beetling hangs 
O’er guify waters;—yea, with keener pangs 
The Mother of our Souls made haste to take 
This erring child, and rescue from a snake, 

Of hue and fang more fascinous and dire, 

A cliff more slippery, and a gulf of fire. 
Taken,—I call to witness you, whose aid 
Thereto was lent, and Heaven, for whose we pray’d, 
No art was unemployed, no time exempt, 

No labor spared, unwearied no attempt; 

All, wit could compass, zeal and pity gave, 

To purify her soul, convince, and save. 

But all in vain. When Self-conceit and Doubt, 
Those unbelieving spirits, seemed cast out, 
There entered in two others, near allied, 

But more unclean, Obduracy and Pride. 

To banish these required more sharp research, 
By rigorous means, abhorred of Holy Church; 
Means only urged when none beside succeed, 
Then urged with sorrow, nor beyond the need ; 
But which, urged here to equal it, have proved 
Less rigid than the soul they have not moved.” 


This is all well said, to the point, a simple 
matter of business, yet lifted with all the poetry 
of which the subject is susceptible. “What fol- 
lows,”—is the question of the speaker, “but that, 
after striving once more,—if unsuccessfully,— 

“To save this miscreant, miserable maid, 

Whom hell has hardened thus, and heaven betrayed,” 
she should be left to the secular arm for all 
further treatment. Here is a beautiful pas- 
sage. 

“Anne Ayliffe! tolerance is near an end. 
Smiles, wretched girl, beseem theeill. Attend! 


Thine earthly doom, perchance thy doom eterne. 
Is life thy wish, or death, and damned pains ? 
Take heed! A space, a moment, yet remains. 
Penance and pardon still are in thy choice: 

And Holy Church forewarns thee, by my voice, 
Prays, by my tears,—even yet be reconciled, 
And be her faithful and obedient child. 

Lo, here the volume of her laws and creed! 
Sense may deceive thee, passion may mislead, 
Reason perplex; but trust to God and her, 

Who will not wrong thee, and who cannot err. 
Behold the Book of Life! Abjure thy sin, 

And haste, dear child, to write thy name therein. 
Thine shall be all rewards in heaven possest, 
And all this earth retains to make thee blest. 


“Nor let Pride answer, with a scorner’s vaunt, 

Earth now retains no blessing thou canst want: 

But hear what one, whose care exceeds thy worth, 

Has wrought with us to offer thee on earth. 

In Netley Abbey,—on the neighboring isle 

The woods of Binstead shade as fair a pile;— 

Where sloping meadows fringe the shores with green, 

A river of the ocean rolls between, 

Whose murmurs, borne on sunny winds, disport 

Through orie]l windows, and a cloistered court; 

O’er hills so fair, o’er terraces so sweet, 

The sea comes twice each day to kiss their feet :— 

W here sounding caverns mine the garden bowers, 

Where groves intone, where many an ilex towers, 

And many a fragrant breath exhales from fruit and 
flowers’:— 

And lowing herds and feathered warblers there 

Make mystic concords with repose and prayer; 

Mixed with the hum of apiaries near, 

The mill’s far cataract, and the sea-boys’ cheer, 

Whose oars beat time to litanies at noon, 

Or hymns at complin by the rising moon ; 

When, after chimes, each chapel echoes round, 

Like one erial instrument of sound, 

Some vast harmonious fabric of the Lord’s, 

Whose vaults are shells, and pillars tuneful chords, 

Echoes with song far circling hills and bays, 

And heavenward wafting their consent and praise:— 

In either house a corody is mine ; 

Submit to Holy Church, her Scriptures sign, 

And name in which retreat you choose to live, 

And learn what blessings life has yet to give.” 


The description of Netley Abbey seems to us 
very beautiful, and bating some occasional stiff- 
nesses, conceived in the very style of the old 
masters. How sweetly the objects are grouped 
for effect, before the mind of the spiritual na- 
ture, touched by grief, or lifted by contempla- 
tion in solitude. The alternative is then terribly 
put before her. 


“Bethink thee well! 
I offer life and heaven,—or death and hell. 
Ah, how perverse is sin, and how unwise! 
Well, speak thy choice! The book before thee lies; 
Subscribe it, and be blessed for evermore! 
Refuse,—the feet of those are at the door, 
Who bore thy father, and shall thence return, 
And bear thee also to the stake, and burn; 
With boughs in Holborn yet uncut from treen, 
Whose sap is flowing, and whose leaves are green ; 
Burn, and ere evening break thy bones calcined 
On Smithfield flags, and scatter to the wind. 
Come, choose the path thou never may’st retrack. 
Dost hear? Wilt answer?” 


She replies to this, that it will not need the 
rack. Her answer is ready, but “what was said 
of father choked my voice,” of whom she had 





For the last time thou standest there, to learn 
VOL. It. 


not heard since separated from him, till this mo- 
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ment,—and suchnews! She thirsts—she prays 
for water. It is given her with these words: 


“Give her to drink! And ah, remember, daughter, 
In vain the damned ghosts, with torture stung, 
How! for one drop to cool the burning tongue. 
Drink, while thou may’st! Behold the accepted time! 
And, while thou may’st, repent thee of thy crime.” 


The word crime, brings forth her quick, in- 
dignant answer, full of force, tenderness and fire, 
and very beautifully expressed. 


“My crime! Whomever have I wronged on earth? 

I, inoffensive maid, of humble birth, 

Secluded life, scant means, and manners grave; 

Child of an English leech, and Syrian slave,— 

Who for his love escaped the harem’s bound, 

And here sought peace and freedom, here she found, 

And in the grave secured them, blest indeed! 

Ere you denounced, or I denied, her creed. 

By father left to cherish it or change, 

And bred his books and cottage to arrange, 

His studies aid, and dress his favorite flowers, 

Where willowy Ham the winding Thames embow- 
ers,— 

What have I dared could move the realm’s alarm, 

The Church’s anger, or the secular arm? 

What crime was mine ?—Unless ye call it such 

To love some friends too little, some too much ; 

Unless a proud conceit of maiden prime, 

And peevish tongue, be such,—what other crime ? 

Our books were naught?) We locked them in the 
shelves. 

Our creed accursed? We kept it to ourselves. 

We never sowed nor sought calumnious words 

Of Holy Church’s lucre, law, or lords; 

We framed no sect, used no forbidden rite, 

Preached no reform, desired no proselyte ; 

Nor ever jested where our neighbors knelt; 

Nor dared betray contempt—whatever felt: 

But held our thoughts aloof, and seldom spoke 

E’en to ourselves, and never to the folk. 

You, you bear witness, questioned | was dumb, 

Till blood o’erflowed the vice that crush’d my thumb. 

That steeled my heart; that stirred, beyond control, 

My latent pride and bitterness of soul ; 

More rapt than pained, indignant more than weak, 

I spoke the secrets of my troth, and speak.” 


Here she avows her faith, in a passage no 
less strong than beautiful. 


“The Eternal reigns in all thro’ boundless space. 
Unwise! who first designed him form or face; 
Profane! who shaped that image like our own; 
Impious! who dared adore the stock or stone; 

And thrice accursed! who yoked mankind and trod, 
With prostrate necks while bowed before his God: 
But what was he, who studied racks and used, 

To bend their necks and spirits that refused ? 
Studied, the seat of anguish and degrees, 

Till pangs were found more cruel than disease, 
And used them as a test for thought to search, 

And called the hell-born science Holy Church. 

Oh, Allah akbar! God is great and right! 

He crowned man’s brow with radiant orbs of light ; 
Light, which inspirits all, abstracts, and prints 

On each twin lens, all images and tints, 

To contact brings the world beyond our span, 

And makes the farthest star converse with man :— 
To read his works—God thus illumed the head, 

But made man’s breast no window—to be read. 
Glory to God! Though given to King and Pope 
To sea] our eyes, our bosoms none can ope. 

There, still shall freedom one asylum find. 

Go to! make creeds and Jaws, to scourge mankind! 
Enthral them, hand and foot, and sight and speech! 
Thought only, thought, is ‘barred beyond your reach. 





What racks can bend it? What research unveil ? 
The soul, with flesh encompassed as a mail, 

Of proof impervious save to God alone, 

Defies your labors, and resumes her own. 
Whether she break communion with the tongue, 
And bid it mock you with the lie ye wrung; 

Or scorning such degenerate use of breath, 

Escape with truth, and leave you dust and death.” 


The passage which follows is incoherent, bro- 
ken, the agonized expressions of a woman’s 
heart, in which the dread of doom, the pride of 
sex, and other feelings, are all actively at war,— 
broken, but in parts very touching. Here isa 
specimen, where she imagines the terrible auto- 
da-fe in which she is to perish, and from which 
her female and human nature equally recoil in 
horror. 


‘Already beasts are driven from the mart; 
Where men, more brutish, flock from every part, 
To make my last their holiday, and see 

The pier of iron, girt with chains for me; 

Mid cireling hearth-stones, and a leafy pyre :— 
Azrael]! oh, spare me agonies of fire! 

What hours are told in such a moment’s pain! 
More than I dare confront, or can sustain. 

Oh, mercy! spare, forgive, me kneeling here! 
Am I not like your sisters, brethren dear? 

Still like in substance, and was like in shape? 
You call me daughter.—Is there no escape ? 

One Father formed us all of common mould— 
Witness, oh! witness here, the Book I hold,— 
His breath inspired, his likeness graced, the clod : 
Respect the work and image of your God! 

Lord Primate, mercy !” 


But she sees no mercy in the eyes around her, 
and she flings to the ground the sacred volume 
which has been put into her hands. This pro- 
duces a burst of equal hate and horror in the 
crowd. ‘They would rush upon her, but are for- 
bidden by the Primate. Meanwhile, she hears 
sobs among them. Strange sounds,—the sobs 
of only one person. They are those of Hugh 
of Merton, otherwise Philip of La Trappe, but 
she knows it not. She appeals to Rome,—ap- 
peals to God,—and in the incoherent mind which 
results from her confinement, the tortures which 
she has endured, and those which she appre- 
hends, her speech now becomes a beautiful spe- 
cimen of all the mixed emotions which strive 
within her soul. She commands them to rend 
the bandage from her eyes, and shows the sight- 
less sockets,—torn from her in one of the tor- 
tures by which they have sought to overcome 
her heresy. She exclaims, with the spirit of 
prophecy upon her,— 

“What! freeze ye now with horror and remorse, 
As brigands shudder at their victim’s corse ? 

Yet when, with torture rapt, I burst the bands, 
Leaped to those knees, and kissed his bloody hands, 
Kneeling, and praying, after half was done,— 

Oh, spare the other! Father, leave me one! 

You answered—you, Lord Hangman Arunde]l— 
What for thy soul is echoing since in hell,— 

For miscreant lore,—you answered with an oath,— 
E’en one was one too many; out with both! 

Now with these lids deep withering in their pit, 

I see dismay has seized thee as a fit, 

Pales that thin cheek, dilates those ghastly eyne, 
And smites thy knees, mid shadows dark as mine. 
And by thy laboring breast, thy tottering throne, 
Thy jaws that gibber but can scarce intone, 

And by the stillness of these slaves, I see, 











All recognize a voice from Heaven for thee. 
Thy days to-morrow shall have filled their sum ! 
And now I cite and summon thee to come, 
And answer all this victim shall assign, 
Against thee, then, before her God and thine.” 


What follows, however full of thought, pas- 
sion, feeling, argument and truth, does not suit 
us now to select, though it is with reluctance 
that we pass it by. On her part, the language 
is mixed delirium, agony, indignation, pray- 
er. The last may in part be given, as showing 
strikingly the powers of the artist. 

“Too long forsaken, and too ill obeyed, 

Thou! by whom I and every thing were made, 
Oh, never blamed, though oft misunderstood, 
Attest!—I loved, I labored, to be good ; 
Content when poor, submissive when opprest, 
With grief for faults, with gratitude when blest, 
And when in pain not daring to repine,— 

It was thy pleasure, and I made that mine. 

And since ’tis now thy pleasure,—wise and just, 
To change this form, and recompose its dust, 
God! I once more beg pardon for the past, 
And once more offer thee my thanks, my last, 
My boundless thanks, for life so long allowed, 
So plenteously sustained, so well endowed, 

To contemplate thy works, divine their ends, 
Enjoy thought, passion, and discourse with friends. 
Thanks! too, for death, the term of every grief; 
Thanks! even that agonies have this relief,— 
The long are moderate, and the acute are brief. 
Yet, if it suit thy wisdom, give, oh give 

That, which within me thinks, again to live! 
If this oppose thy providence or power, 

Or ill consist with Nature’s general dower, 
Use these materials for whate’er their worth! 

I cast them at thy footstool,—earth to earth!” 


The Primate pales and trembles at the pro- 
phecy of the seemingly inspired woman, but he 
takes heart, and gives us an elaborate disquisi- 
tion on the folly of the doctrine which would 
give freedom to conscience. This is not feebly 
done. We would not convey such an idea. On 
the contrary, it embodies well the old arguments 
against the sacred privilege which is the great 
sign of social liberty in our age,—a boon which 
alone should bring us to our knees ever in gra- 
titude to God. 

The trial proceeds. They raise her from the 
ground. Shespeaks,—her mind wanders, tho’ 
what she says would lead to the belief that she 
is a Christian,—baptized in childhood. What 
follows is very dramatic and fine, but too volu- 
minous for quotation. Welinger upon, but can- 
not venture to select more from, many pages. 
In some of these she tells the story of her mind,— 
of her scepticism,—of the scepticism innocently 
taught by her father, in pursuit of a science 
which taught and discovered every thing but 
the soul of man, and the purposes of a future 
state. The dissection of a dead body, in her 
presence, has shown her only his material uses ; 
and at this point her tutor stopped, as has been too 
numerously the case in the instance of graver 
wisdom than was his. All this we pass, though 
well and strikingly said. 

We now come to a more merely human part 
of this narrative. She has heard sighs, sobs, 
the tones ofa voice, beside her, which touches 
her memory with a strange consciousness. She 
can see nothing, but the instinct is strong. She 
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| stretches out her hand in the direction of the 


sounds, and grasps the sleeve of a monk,—his 
hand. Itis the hand of Fitz Hugh. She re- 
cognizes it.—“But whence the monkish cuff.” 
She has not known of his adoption of the order. 
His answer is conclusive,—Memento mori.” 
Dreadful suspicions now rush upon her. It is 
by him, then, the protegé of her father, that this 


dreadful conviction has led the father to the 


stake, and is about to lead the child. We quote 
freely from what follows, though scarcely in the 
best style of the poem. But it opens some por- 
tions of the history, which give sad glimpses of 
the wayward fortunes of the suffering heretic. 


“Ah! enough. 
Novice, or monk, with lips in silence set! 
Oh, once too often seen, and twice too often met! 
I know thee not. Release my hand, and flee! 
What! what would Philip of La Trappe with me? 
Gaze on my sufferings? or my sins confess ? 
His tears are useless now; his prayers no less; 
His efforts late; their aim beside my want ;— 
And that ‘memento mori’ most superfluous taunt. 
Depart !—No—stay !—Though haply more be true, 
Than I dare ask, or dare divine. Fitz-Hugh! 
Exchange of words may ill beseem who meet, 
You in that cassock, I this winding sheet ; 
Yet since no tongue can serve if mine be dumb, 


| For father’s sake I here must publish some,— 


Must for thine own, oh chosen, cherished long! 
Whom my reproach already seems to wrong: 
But here are rankling doubts no heart can bear: 
I would detect the truth—and will declare. 


“To mfne thy sire bequeathing all in charge, 

Bequeathed but debts, I tell thee debts, and large: 

Which father paid, without complaint or boast; 

Though folly made thy sustenance the most. 

But when a foe, whose hate we never earned, 

Save that his offers for my shame were spurned,— 

When thy false uncle dared deceit allege, 

Dared charge my sire with pillage of the pledge; 

Called him too beggarly, and me too base, 

To deem a leman’s portion our disgrace, 

But both would hide a theft the world abhorred, 

Would stain with ours the lineage of a lord, 

And bait pa bastard girl to noose the plundered 
ward :— 

And when thy letters came the following night, 

Threatening—the laws should vindicate thy right; 

And father summoned me, the menace read, 

Told what that high-born, low-lived earl had said, 

And, invocating gods and men, besought,— 

To set no more on thee my heart or thought :— 

Nor eyes—I answered, by the cross he serves! 

Or let the saint he worships blight their nerves; 

His idols hear, and make these orbits smart, 

Blind as his conscience, hollow as his heart! 

Yet, at thy knocking, could I else than ope? 

’T was but to bid farewell to every hope. 

Still kindness curbed my lips, but thine were wroth; 

Till pride, disdain and outrage parted both. 

My vow was broken; but my curse obeyed. 

What’er that fault, the penalty is paid. 

Fitz-Hugh, my errors all have paid their fine: 

If, therefore, thou hast any, look to thine! 

Ere the third morn there came, who burst our cot, 

And dragged us hither:—thou hast heard for what. 


“Now, if unsent by thee— Nay, never start!— 
Then thou hast nothing to accuse thy heart. 

Let us exchange forgivenesses, and love, 

And prayers,—to meet and be forgiven above. 
But, since we parted, if to them, that search, 
Thou hast denounced us,—foes of Holy Church, 








| Who to no priest or image bowed their knee, 
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And doubted—God was flesh, or God was three ?— 
No. Thou didst not—couldst not. As well withstand 
What next I ask ;—and give me back thy hand. 
Hast thou betrayed by whisper, beck, or looks, 
The cot, whose study screened forbidden books ? 
Thy pulse has ceased! and now beats high and hot! 
So does my own.—’ Twas nothing. — Thou didst not. 
Yet stay,—nor deem one question more too much. 
Did’st e’er accuse thyself of reading such ? 
=” at confession breathe thy sins amidst? 

a — 


“ ‘Jesu ” 


“Mahomet! Thou didst! thou didst! 
Traitor! Get beads, get relics, thou hast need! 
Go,—urge the host of heaven to intercede, 
Wear out a coffin with thy knees in stone, 
And watch, and fast, and whip thee tu the bone, 
Lest hell for this hereafter gnash thy teeth, 
And Judas taunt thee at a stake beneath! 
To mine !—Were mine unquenchable and hot. 
As thou deserv’st~Avaunt, and touch me not! 
The chains that rivet me, where flames calcine, 
Have ties and contact less abhorred than thine. 
Go,—gnaw thy heart, and suffer mine to burn! 
Arise! Hence !—hie thee, lest my feet should spurn! 
Fall to thy sculptured gods! If they condemn, 
To Rome! thy Pope has pardons, purchase them !” 


The traitor lover and monk, might well be 
spurned by the unhappy victim who loved him, 
“not wisely but so well,” and who is doomed to 
perish by his heartless falsehood. She rises 
from the human tie to a consideration of the im- 
mortal. This last, indeed, was the subject most 
seage upon her. Her hours were nuntbered. 

ere she gives us, beautifully summed together, 
the argument from analogy, in favor of the soul’s 
immortality. 


“Shall both alike then perish in the urn ? 

There, vice and virtue meet the same return ? 

Can matter perish? No:—its modes revolve. 

But is mind composite? Can thought dissolve ? 
If nothing perish, shall the soul of man ? 

Shall hope, so boundless, hold so brief a span ? 
Why brave we death, why future judgment dread ,— 
If nothing be in vain,—why love the dead ? 

May not some atom rest with memory dowered,— 
Some subtler fluid—here in flesh embowered, 

For Heaven—prepared by life—dismissed by death; 
May no electric heat, etherial breath, 

No particle of heavenly fire, escape 

To worthier worlds, and fill some nobler shape ? 
Why was I called from nothingness to light; 
Awake, my soul! Reclaim thy natural right! 
Lo, creeping grubs revive with golden wings! 
The dormant tortoise wakes three hundred springs ! 
Each creature else immortal life inherits,— 
Though ignorant all of morals and of merits,— 
Each bird, each fish; for none foreseems its term. 
Hath God so loved the insect, and the worm? 
And I, placed here his creatures to subject, 
Discern his ends, his secret means detect, 

His works, if not his virtues, imitate ;— 

I, who am grateful, generous, just and great; 
Who know what darkness maims the sun at noon, 
Track erring stars, and mete the circling moon oo 
Shall I burn up with faggots and expire ? 

No: I disclaim the embers of your fire. 

I am myself, and not the dust of bones, 

This evening’s wind shall scatter from the stones. 
I shall have left, and never more combine, 

And thence disown, and disavow for mine, 

The clay, of which I shall have been the leaven: 
Iam myself,—a Spirit,—relative to heaven. 

I shall put off these bonds, put off this flesh, 











Even as a bird escapes the fowler’s mesh, 

Leave heartless, senseless, shameless earth afar, 
For purer spheres, and join some happier star; 
Orb after orb, go round the worlds above; 

There meet congenial spirits, learn, and love, 

In endless summer, and perpetual youth. 
Aye,—so I hope ;—and therefore—hope is truth! 
Has hope not foiled me, fooled me, from a child ? 
Is reason still by dreams of hope beguiled ? 
What evidence but hope? Revenge, and pride. 
Peace, devil! Nay,—confute, or e’en confide.” 


But these arguments do not conduct the poor 
maiden to the true goal. They teach her the 
soul’s future, but not the soul’s conductor. They 
do not lead to Christ. On the contrary, they 
consort just as well with the future taught by 
Mohammed, and she naturally obeys the lessons 
and the instincts of her childhood. The wonder- 
ful history of the prophet is, in her eyes, a con- 
firming proof of the truths of Islamism; and she 
gives us a passage full of fine description of that 
wondrous history,—and, after dwelling upon the 
successful progress of the Saracen Akbar, only 
arrested by the ocean, she proceeds,— 


“Twas ocean stopped and turned him from the west; 
Else had our crescent horns, throughout the world, 
From crowns of kings and domes of temples hurled 
The Roman gibbet, spared its victims, thrust 

Its priests to toil, and pagods ground to dust. 

And ye, instructed by a Moslem nurse, 

Had swelled the cry, ye kill me for and curse,— 
Allah Il Allah! God is ever one!” 


She is silenced. The trial, if trial we may 
call it, proceeds. The anathema maranatha is 
pronounced. They lay hands onher. She im- 
plores mercy,—oflers to recant,—prays for a 
confessor, and designates Philip of La Trappe 
as the one she seeks. She requires the rest to 
stand aloof, while she makes confession. Her 
true purpose is to obtain from him the means of 
suicide, and thus avoid the fiery penal tortures 
with which she is threatened. She thus ad- 
dresses him,— 


“Bend thee! Last festival of father’s birth, 

l gave thee that,—whose omen made our mirth, 
That,—which thou vowedst still for me to store,— 
Which now I need, and thou canst prize no more: 
Abide occasion while I mimic shrift, 

And give me back my ivory-hafted gift. 

These tortures have prepared, and will effect,— 
More than I can support, or dare expect. 

If e’er we served you, if you wronged us e’er, 

Do this,—and all shall be—forgotten here.” 


The knife which she implores is withheld. 
Hugh either has it not, or will not bestow it. 
Meanwhile, she has been relating a terrible sto- 
ry relating to, and in justification of, a woman, a 
wretched maniac, who is confined as one of her 
accomplices in heresy, and threatened with her 
doom. This concluded, she renews her demand 


“Save her from death! and me from longer life! 

What scruples shake thee? Hast thou not the knife? 

Then, as for shrift, thy palms above me lay! 

In sign to brave death’s lingering as I may. 

Thou hast it!—Give! Ere now they think me shri- 
ven. 

Speed! and all past shall be—forgot—forgiven. 

Oh speed!—for pity! I adjure,—obtest ! 

Speed this sole service! this one last request! 

Canst help to burn, yet hesitate to stab? 

What !—darest thou nothing but betray and blab ? 
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Writhe not, nor groan,—but give it back at once! 
Oh! false, ingrate, fanatic, dastard, dunce! 

Yet save, at least, one innocent from flames: 
Attest for Maud, these only were her shames. 
And—when priests marry —woo her for thy wife. 
A knife! a knife! for charity, a knife!” 


The miserable Hugh only answers her with 
groans and sobs. ‘The tribunal becomes impa- 
tient. She is removed as incorrigible,—remov- 
ed to the stake,—and the chapter closes—but 
not the horrors. The scene at the execution is 
thus described, with the subdued but real pow- 
ers of the poet. 


“He, who with arm to succor, words to mend, 

And prayers to save, went with her to the end ;— 

The priest, whose kindness shame could never break, 

Nor guilt divide, from those the world forsake ; 

When at Paul’s Cross he preached at even song, 

The theme her sins and sufierings, told the throng,— 

‘She, after clad, without the chapter room, 

In robes emblazoned with her crime and doom, ° 

The hood drawn down, and elbows laced behind,— 

She seemed thenceforth abandoned, or resigned: 

Save, when the bell first sounded for their march, 

One desperate scream, that pierced the cloister’s 
arch. 

Thence walked, with sunken head, and step infirm; 

Moaning, as one heart-eaten of the worm; 

While at her side he ceased not to impart 

Collects, and counsels, meet to change her heart; 

And his discourse was reverently received, 

Without gainsaying,—and, God grant! believed. 


‘No more resisted she, nor further spake. 

Not even when stayed, and stationed, at the stake: 
Nor when smiths manacled her waist, and beat 
The rivets home, that locked her arms and feet: 
Nor yet when wood was piled above her knees: 
Nor when it smoked, and crackled, to the breeze: 
Nor when flames inward turned, and upward tower’d, 
And half concealed their prey, and haif devoured. 
But mute she writhed, and struggled with her chains. 
Till, worn with efforts, and exhaust with pains, 
Just ere her head, which heaved from side to side, 
Dropp’d on her breast to heave no more, she cried, 
And owned,—as far as words were understood 

By one removed few paces from the wood,— 
Words, which misjoined repentance and despair, 
With ill-conned fragments of our holiest prayer,—- 
She owned—a fiend they served betrayed them thus; 
But God, as we forgive it, pardon us! 

With which, her dextral hand till then preserved, 
Rose, as to sign the cross, but fell unnerved. 
Whether, when as this veil of flesh is riven, 

Some view of things divine is nearer given, 

Or pain unmasks hypocrisy and lies,— 

If some live miscreants, none a miscreant dies.’” 


The confession which she is reported—cau- 
tiously, and so, properly—as having made at the 
stake, of the interference of the fiend, scarcely 
consists with what we have seen of her courage, 
her endurance, and that description of her gen- 
eral bearing, hitherto, which left us unprepared 
for any such confession; and the closing portions 
of the poem, which we now give, though really 
very beautifully conceived, seem to us very 
much to conflict, equally with religious and po- 
etic justice. The heart recoils from the picture, 
assuming it as ominous of the fate of the suffer- 
ing creature in whom we have been interested, 
with the conviction that cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances be subdued, that the doom thus set 
forth, and from which our sensibility recoils, is 











one which the just and merciful Father, who 
rules and sees all, will never sanction. 


‘“‘And just that moment,—(wherefore not declare 

What i and thousands witnessed, gazing there ? 

Though never faith need omens to divine, 

These thrilled with dread all other eyes and mine :)— 

Just then, in denser volumes rolled the smoke; 

And o’er the summit, where they curved and broke, 

A snow-white creature, near the turtle’s size, 

Soared out, and whirled exulting up the skies. 

Pale doubt, with face turned after, hushed the throng; 

Doubt, pale—lest innocence had suffered wrong— 

But brief. For lo! against her from the north, 

Winged with the wind, a hawk came sallying forth: 

A monster, ewl-eyed, like the bat in flight, 

With eagle’s beak, and plumage dark as night. 

On, snufting prey, with arrowy speed he streamed. 

The turtle saw, and heavenward climbing, scream’d. 

The fiend towers higher: and again the dove, 

Redoubling efforts, holds the vault above. 

The hawk o’ertops her next: now both are even: 

And now the dove mounts uppermost to heaven. 

When far beyond her, and beyond our sight, 

The falcon, scorning contest, pitched his flight; 

And, at the zenith, stooping from a cloud, 

Plumb as a rock, soused on her—shrieking loud, 

With savage talons smote, and grasped the prey, 

And towering bore it to the north away. 

The north intoned—a dull, deep, distant sound. 

White feathers wide in air were scattered round: 

And, ere they reached, and stained with crimson 
drops, the ground, 

A storm-cloud wrapt him.” 


Here we stop for the present. A moment of 
greater leisure, and a magazine month of great- 
er space, may enable us to give some specimens 
of the two succeeding poems. That which gives 
us the trial and fate of Stanley,—the famous 
“Stanley,” whose timely succor to Richmond, 
helped him to win Bosworth Field, and tore the 
crown from the brow of the Crouch-Back,—is, 
in many respects, superior to the preceding. 
There is a masculine energy, dignity and 
strength, in this narrative, which places it in 
remarkable contrast with much of the poetry of 
the day,—and elevates the author, in our opinion, 
very high in the ranks of British poets. 





GULNARE. 


NEVER, oh! never more, Gulnare, 
Where rose that islet by the sea, 

Thy voice is heard upon the air, 
As once ’twas heard, in melody. 


The isle is still, the altar lone, 
That fond devotion rear’d to bless; 
And mark the spot, to ruin gone, 
Where love was gladden’d by success. 


The venom-vine is creeping o’er, 
The tottering fane—the serpent crawls, 
Where birds shall carol never more, 
Among its cold and crumbling walls. 


These are thy trophies, this thy blight, 
Gulnare,—ah! but for that disdain, 

*Twere bliss that holy torch to light, 
That ne’er for us shall blaze again. 


Joun ToMLIN. 


Jackson, Tennessee. 
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THE FATE OF THE GIFTED. 


“I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 

The sleepless soul that perished in its pride— 

Of him, who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough along the mountain-side.”’ 

Wordsworth. 
Ir is a trite complaint, that the world is unjust 

to men of genius; that it repays their efforts for 
the enlightenment of their race, with neglect and 
contumely; and the long list of authors, whose 
lives have been but a continued struggle against 
pain and poverty, might seem to give a coloring of 
truth to the oft-repeated charge. Yet we think if 
the matter were carefully examined, it would be 
found, that the calamities of authors have arisen as 
often from their own faults and follies, as from 
the ingratitude of the public; and although, some 
cases of flagrant injustice may be cited, yet in the 
great majority of instances, the world’s final judg- 
ment has been a just one; and few who have 
deserved it, have failed in gaining the end for 
which they sacrificed present peace, and present 
prosperity. For what is the high object for which 
men of genius toil, if not for fame? and what is 
fame, but an existence in the future, secured by 
a sacrifice of the present? for as an eloquent wri- 
ter has well depicted it, “Fame is not popularity— 
the shout of the multitude; the idle buzz of fash- 
ion; the venal puff; the soothing flattery of friend- 
ship or of favor; but it is the spirit of man, sur- 
viving himself in the minds and thoughts of other 
men, undying and imperishable.” If this be true, 
the author who fixes his aim upon the future, has 
no right to complain, because those, whose entire 
energies are devoted to present profit, outstrip 
him in the race after worldly honors and enjoy 
the “good things of this life,” in prodigal profu- 
sion, while he awaits in poverty and obscurity the 
verdict of posterity. The masculine mind of Swift 
recognized this truth, when he dedicated his fa- 
vorite work to “Prince Posterity,” who has amply 
repaid him for the compliment. ‘The fact that some 
few are happy enough to meet with appreciation 
in their own day, does not weaken our view of the 
inatter, since the laurel has been oftener strewn 
upon the graves, than twined around the living 
brows of the votaries of thought. For the author 
who embarks in literary pursuits in the spirit of a 
trader, will find, that of all possible investments, 
he has chosen that which yields the slowest re- 
turns either in profit or in praise, since he who 
writes, not to tickle the palate of the public with 
coarse personalities or distorted caricatures, but 
from the promptings of his own mind and heart, 
must expect to find an “audience fit though few,” 
and those principally men of quiet and retired 
habits, from whose admiration no echo arises, to 
reach his straining ear, and thus an author often 
mistakes temporary silence, for lasting oblivion. 
Had “Master Shakespere”’ so judged in the earlier 
days of “Good Queen Bess,” he would have been 











justified by the circumstances, yet the glittering 
court of the virgin Queen is but an empty pa- 
geant to us now, owing its chief interest to the 
fact, of his presence in, and connection with it. 
And although the world, like Snug the joiner, is 
often “somewhat slow of study,” and dim of vi- 
sion in perceiving the actual presence of the 
Gifted, yet it ever embalms their memories, 
among its most rare and priceless treasures. 
When this complaint is urged by disappointed 
authgrs on behalf of others, the mask is too flim- 
sy to afford protection; it is irritated vanity, aven- 
ging its own stings; affording only an additional 
proof that the writer has miscalculated his own 
powers; has mistaken the promptings of vanity 
for the inspiration of genius, and has sought noto- 
riety,the meed of any juggling mountebank, rather 
than that reputation which is the reflected light 
of the author’s own intellect. Such are many of 
the men, from whom this wailing cry against the 
judgment of the world, has proceeded, and they 
deserve neither our sympathy nor attention; but 
there is a class of men, who might echo the com- 
plaint without forfeiting our respect; who, posses- 
sing many of the highest attributes of genius, the 
heart to feel and the mind to conceive the beauti- 
ful and true both in Art and Nature; yet from 
some innate defect, unable to re-produce the glow- 
ing images which haunt their minds and give a 
coloring to their lives: suffering a similar curse to 
that of Tantalus, ever in reach of a prize, which 
they are doomed never to grasp. Nor is this pe- 
culiar to the world of letters, for in sculpture, in 
music and all the sister arts, individuals may be 
found, possessing the most correct taste, and 
quickest insight into beauties and defects, artists 
in every thing but execution, yet totally unable 
to embody their bright conceptions, which like so 
many “Ariels in the rifted oak,” struggle in vain 
to force their way to light and liberty. Whether 
this may arise from imperfect organization, or de- 
fective training, is hard to say; possibly both causes 
may concur in producing the effect. In some cases 
this defect is merely partial, that facility which is 
denied the tongue, being yielded to the pen, and 
the real man revealing himself not in his life, but 
in his writings, the genuine record of his hidden 
thoughts and feelings. Such was the case with 
Addison, the dullest of all human talkers; such 
too with Goldsmith, the “inspired idiot” as his 
companions were wont to call him, who was a 
mere child in the world, but a giant at his desk. 
Gibbon, whose fluency seems inexhaustible, rolling 
on like a mighty river without a ripple to break its 
smoothness, was a slow and heavy talker; the 
same remark may be applied to numberless others, 
whose names are stamped upon the records of 
literature. But who can doubt that there have 
been many, who have “died and made no sign;”’ 
dumb prophets striving in vain to give utterance 
to their hidden oracles; mastered like the Python- 
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ess of old, by a mighty inspiration, finding vent 
only in wild inarticulate cries, until at length they 
have closed their lips in dumb despair, and per- 
ished,—and the dark pall of oblivion with its heavy 
folds now curtains them forever. But there is 
still a third class, consisting of those, whose am- 


bition is greater than their capacity, who posses- | 


sing a high order of genius, labor under the curse 
of intellectual pride, and like Milton’s Lucifer, are 
content to recognize none higher than themselves, 
and who think they have accomplished nothing, 
because brighter lights gleam higher up the hill 
of Fame. On these they fix their straining eyes, 
deaf to the voice of warning, and madly strive 
to reach them, until baffled and bewildered, they 
lose their foothold, and topple headlong down, vic- 
tims of their own daring rashness. A memorable 
example is to be found in the case of Chatterton, 
“the sleepless soul that perished in his pride,” 
whose bright dawn gave promise of a glorious 
day, destined only to be veiled in darkness and in 
gloom with the sin of suicide stamped upon his 
memory. In him, ambition was the master pas- 
sion, fame was his vision by day and his dream by 
night, for this he struggled and toiled against pain 
and poverty, neglect and scorn; for this he descen- 
ded to the paltry subterfuge, of palming off his 
own productions, as the relics of a Saxon monk, 
that the public might receive them, after which 
his own claim might be established; but when he 
found that he had miscalculated his own powers, 
and that a high niche in the temple of Fame was 
not for him; when detection threatened him ac- 
companied with disgrace, and the virtuous and 
the learned looked coldly on him, despair took pos- 
session of his soul, and madness or suicide was 
his choice, he chose the latter, and closed his brief 
but troubled career at the early age of xix. years; 
a memorable proof of the fact, that he who sows 
in deception will reap in misery. The fragments 
he has left and his own tragic fate, have made his 
name memorable in the annals of literature. He 


was indeed a “marvellous boy,’’ as Wordsworth | 


well calls him, but it is dubious if he had lived, 
whether he would ever have been more, for as it 
has well been observed, precocious minds are like 
hot-house fruits, forced and unnatural, and des- 
tined to premature decay. For it is a law of 
nature, that its most perfect works are those 
which are the most slowly developed; the ephe- 
meron which springs into life in the full posses- 
sion of its powers, lives but the length of one 
summer's day; while man, the crowning glory of 
creation, spends a long infancy of helpless imbe- 
cility. The same rule usually holds good as re- 
gards intellectual superiority, for slowly and pain- 
fully were developed the matchless intellects of 
Newton and of Locke, and the other great mas- 
ters of thought in the olden time. We repeat, 
therefore, that these instances of precocity, are 
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| . — 
_ from too much excitement on a brain incapable of 


long sustaining it; the strength arising from con- 
vulsion not from health; and the inevitable end, 
| imbecility or madness. But, independently of the 
individual interest, attached to his sad story, the 
examination into his character is useful, as throw- 
ing light on some peculiarities of the poetic tem- 
| perament, which certainly does differ considera- 
| bly from the calmer pulse of practical men, who 
adopt the advice of Iago, “Put money in thy purse, 
Rodriego,” as the great end of human exertion. 
In speaking of the poetic temperament we do not 
mean to include the mighty masters of song, in 
whose minds, al] the elements were combined in 
rare union and harmony, who were a law unto 
themselves, and like stars “unhasting yet unres- 
ting,’ moved onward in their bright path by the 
light of their own burning thoughts; it may be 
centuries ere such men shall again appear among 
us. But we speak of the minor poets, to whom if 
we accord less of reverence, we yet cherish with 
a fonder love, because not so far removed from 
our sympathies and affections. For who can sym- 
pathise with the waveless calm of a soul like 
Goethe’s, calmly pursuing its appointed way, 
amidst the convulsions of a shaken world! Who 
can recognize as a brother, the stern minstrel who 
| sung of Hell? revelling in an element of pain, 
and stalking through the world in solitary pride. 
Who dares insult with pity, the sorrows of that 
blind old man, on whose darkened vision gleamed 
the glories of the primal paradise, and the livid 
glare of the watch-fires, of the host that fell from 
Heaven? No, these are the “high orbs of song,” 
| we may bask in their light, but their dwelling is 
_in a region far above us. 

| But for the erring sons of Genius, for Byron, 
Burns, Chatterton, and a host of others who like 
erratic meteors shot madly through the firmament, 
| a blaze of light sinking into utter darkness, we 
cherish a longing and pitying love, because we 
| feel that their sufferings were an atonement for 
their sins, and that their very weakness consti- 
| tutes a tie to bind us closer to them; for though (in 
the words of one of the most gifted among them,) 








“Misled by lancy’s meteor ray, 
ly erring passion driven, 

Yet still, the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven !”’ 


But because we pity, must we be forced to ap. 
prove; should the world be censured for visiting 
with stern reproof, deviations from right conduct 
on the part of those best qualified to appreciate 
and teach it, and whose example is of such fear- 
ful efficacy? Should genius be accepted as an 
apology for evil? we trust not; it was intended as 
the champion of virtue, and when it stoops to 
sanction wrong, it wears the aspect of a fallen 
ange] and forfeits its high estate in the affections 





only evidences of a morbid state of mind, arising | 


of mankind. It is true that many of the errors 
of genius have arisen from that very ardor of 
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temperament which has produced its greatest tri- | companions. [or the errors of Chatterton, many 
umphs; for that very susceptibility to impressions, | apologies may be made. We allude not to his 
which constitutes the chief characteristic of active | final act; of that it is not for men to judge, it rests 
minds, opens the avenues to pain as well as plea- | between himself and his Creator; but we allude 
sure, and as there is always more of shade than ‘to the deceptions practised by him, in palming off 
sunshine in this world of ours, what wonder is it, | his own productions as the writings of an ancient 
if these painful impressions wander from the mind | author, the MSS. of which had been discovered 
to take up their residence in the heart of the poet, | by him in an old chest at Bristol, in the Church of 
darkening into hopeless misery his high hopes and | St. Mary’s, Redcliffe; which, for a time, deceived 
lofty aspirations, and driving him to seek in high | many persons of literary taste, and the centro- 
excitements of every kind for an antidote to the | versy concerning the authenticity of which is not 
melancholy which distresses him. With many | entirely settled to this day,—Chatterton having 
this is the cause, an attempt to banish by desperate | thrown no light upon the subject previous to his 
revelry the crowd of anxious thoughts and gnaw- | death, and the matter resting upon the innate evi- 
ing cares which haunt the footsteps of genius; | dence to be derived from the pieces in question. 
but there are other causes also which produce | The question of their authenticity may, however, 
the same effects, particularly with youthful aspi- | be well considered as settled, since Gray and Ma- 
rants to fame, the chief of these is the want of | son, both good judges, pronounced them forgeries, 
sympathy. The young enthusiast who has neces- | as soon as Walpole submitted the specimens sent 
sarily isolated himself from communion with his | him by Chatterton, to their inspection; in which 
fellows, while cultivating his own intellect, is too | opinion Gibbon, Warton and Dr. Johnson have all 
apt, on emerging into the world, to be devoid of | concurred, all admitting, however, the wonderful 
practical knowledge, and therefore meeting with no | genius displayed in these productions. These 
sympathy from men, whose thoughts and feelings | pieces, which have since his death been published 
are centered on other objects than those which | in 3 vols. under the title of Rowley’s Poems, con- 
occupy his own attention, becomes chill and dis- | sist of almost every description of poetic composi- 
appointed; his gushing feelings are thrown back | tion, tragedies, odes, etc., and display a wonderful 
upon himself, he sickens at the world and sours | versatility of genius, and are indeed actually 
into sullen misanthropy, if of gentle temper; but | wonderful when we reflect that they were written 
if, on the contrary, endowed with energy and fiery | by a boy of 16 or 17 years of age, who had but 
passions, breaks forth into open war with society, | few advantages of education. They are written in 
scoffs at its salutary restraints as hypocritical | an antiquated dialect, or rather in the antiquated 
forms, and becomes an outcast and intellectual | mode of spelling, since any one in reading them 
Ishmae], with “hand against every man and every | will perceive, that to preserve the metrical flow, 
man’s hand against him.”” In so unequal a contest | the pronunciation of the words must be modern; 
the end must be evident, the victim pays the pe- | an easy mode of detection, which Chatterton in the 
nalty of his own rashness in warring against the | hurry of composition doubtless overlooked, and 
world; and prudent fathers hold him up as a | which it is strange was so long overlooked by those 
warning, and thank God that their sons are not | who were investigating the claims of these frag- 
cursed with a genius. This is no caricature— | ments to be considered as the genuine relics of a 
would that it were so; but he has read to little | monk of the xv. century. It may be considered 
purpose the biography of authors, whose memory | singular, that a youth of Chatterton’s age, should 
dees not immediately recall to him many sad | be so familiar with the black letter, as to be able 
proofs of its truth. It is not always so we admit. | to practice successfully such an imposition, but 
Witness the gentle Keats, who felt the “violets | (and it is a strange proof how small circumstan- 
growing over him” ere his eyes were closed in | ces will sometimes affect man’s entire destiny) 
death, yet blighted hopes filled his early grave. | the mother of Chatterton, finding it difficult to 
“Kindred with him in fate’ was Henry Kirke | teach him the letters of the alphabet, resorted to 
White, immortalized by the eulogy of a genius | an old black letter Bible for that purpose, which 
yet loftier than his own, the buds of whose early | pleased his eye, and engaged his attention suffi- 
promise were destined never to ripen into fruit; | ciently for her to accomplish her end, and thus 
the martyr of his own zeal in the acquisition of | unconsciously sowed the seed of his future fame 
knowledge. Yet, as if to forewarn him of his | and wretchedness. 'The motives of Chatterton, 
doom, a prophetic sadness seems to have belonged | in practising this imposition, it is impossible now 
to his nature, the shadow of the tomb rested from | toascertain with any degree of certainty. He died 
his birth upon that bright head, and heralded his | with his secret undivulged, and as he confided in 
way into the dim land of shadows. Characters | no one while living, conjecture must supply the 
so rare and spotless as these, are as rarely to be | place of certainty; whether therefore he did it, 
found in life as in literature; they at once exalt | for the purpose of levying contributions from the 
our estimate of human nature, and refute the | enthusiasts in literary antiquities; for the delight 
false charge that genius and error are inseparable | of hoaxing his superiors in age and standing; for 
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the purpose of personal notoriety; or to secure for | 
himself first a hearing and afterwards to claim the 
merit for himself? are questions which every one 
must answer according to his own impression 
formed from personal examination; the question 
once so fiercely contested has now dwindled into 
very secondary importance, and the main interest | 
now centres on the wor-derful boy who originated | 
it. Of him the accounts are vague and contra- 
dictory; all admit his wonderful powers and ex- 
treme youth,---on no two other points do they 
agree. ‘To us he seems to have been a youth of 
great powers, but of little principle, one in whom 
the moral was absorbed and lost in the intellec- 
tual; a wild visionary, the slave and sport of an 
imagination stretched almost to the verge of mad- 
ness. Indeed, there seems tohave been a latent 
vein of insanity running through his whole char- 
acter, and his conduct strengthens the supposition, 
else why did he persist in wearing the mask of 
Rowley, after his object had been achieved, and 
their high merit had been universally acknow- 
ledged; why his frequent threats of committing 
suicide, and final perpetration of it, when he was 
far removed from want and had bright prospects 
before him? Was it the prompting of shame? 
He who could perpetrate a fraud of that kind, 
would laugh at detection, would glory in the suc- 
cess of his stratagem; so say his enemies. Yet 
herein, I think, was the key to his otherwise inex- 
plicable conduct; he had gone so far in deception 
that there was no retreat for him, except the 
fatal step he took, and that at least proves that he 
was not totally devoid of principle, or of feeling, 
however far from the straight path he may have 
been led, by the craving after fame, “that last in- 
firmity of noble minds,” as one of our noblest 
poets has well termed it. True it is, that all de- 
ception is highly culpable, since honesty and open 
dealing constitute the cement which holds society 
together; destroy men’s confidence in each other, 
and the fabric of society would crumble into ruins. 
The deception, however, practised by Chatterton, 
was of a nature incapable of seriously injuring 
any one, arising rather from an ill-regulated mind, 
than a bad‘heart, and should be pardoned in con- 
sideration of his youth, his genius and his tragic 
fate; “take him for all in all,’”’ we seldom shall 
“look upon his like again.” Like a young eagle 
who has to soar while his wings are still unfledged, 
his flight, though wavering and irregular, was 
ever upwards, towards the sun, and the noble 
metaphor of Byron, applied to Kirke White, may 
with still more truth be applied to him— 

“So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

Views his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quivers in his heart.” 
On commencing this desultory article, we had | 
proposed speaking in this connection of 
“Him who walked in glory and in joy 


Following his plough along the mountain-side,” 
VOL. II. 
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as our motto will indicate, but our pen is wilful, 
and “maun hae its way,’’ and‘ has soared with us 
far away into cloud-land, from whence a return 
would be dangerous if not impossible, to the burns 
and glens of Scotland. ‘The shades of twilight 
too are now stealing in gray dimness through our 
study window, and the written pages strewn 
around us, “thick as the leaves in Vallambrosa,”’ 
warn us that the patience even of “gentle readers” 
has its limits; and, therefore, we dismiss you all 
with our benediction to those secret slumbers, for 
which the perusal of this article will be the most 
fit preparation. Ek. D. 
Columbia, S. C. 


GIRL OF THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Girw of the sunny South, 
Bright, round thy rosy mouth, 
Dimples and smiles are ever at play; 
Sweet in thy fountain eyes, 

Mirrored, the azure skies 
Tell us of angels and heaven alway! 


Sunbeams, in golden twine 
Over some pearly shrine, 
Emblem thy curls placed carefully by: 
Never the lily meek 
Blushed with so pure a cheek, 
Tinged by the rays of an evening sky! 


Sweet is thy laughing tone 
As the low music blown 
Out of an ocean shell by the sea-maids; 
Soft, over heart and soul, 
Steals it with deep control, 
Leading them rapt through Love’s sunny glades} 


Ne’er did, on mountain lake, 
Swan the wild mirror break, 
Gliding in motion so graceful as thine,— 
Lark on the summer sky, 
Breeze ’mid the bending rye, 
Fountain through flowers, are not so divine! 


Bright as thy native clime, 
Decked in its vernal time, 
Girl of the South! in all things you seem! 
Ever thus sweetly shine, 
Cinctured by light divine,— 
Poetry’s sunniest, fondest dream ! 
A. B, Meek, (Ala.) 


THE JOY OF EARTH 
Tue joy of earth is like the light 
Reflec‘ed on a tranquil lake ; 
A breath of wind, however slight, 
May serve that imaged beam to break ; 
A cloud, that floats afar in air, 
Beyond our very hope to sway, 
May cast its gloomy shadow there, 
And sweep the brightness all away, 
JaMES HUNGERFORD. 
Lower Marlborough, Maryland, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Colomba, meanwhile, a short time after the 
departure of Orso, had learned by her spies that 
the Barricini were out in the country, and she 
became tormented with the keenest anxiety. She 
was seen going all over the house, from the 
kitchen to the chamber which she had prepared 
for her expected guests, doing nothing, yet al- 
ways engaged, and stopping continually to see 
whether no unusual movement was going on in 
the village. At eleven o’clock, a numerous ca- 
valcade came into Pietranera; it consisted of the 
Colonel and his daughter, their servants, and a 
guide. On receiving them, Colomba’s first words 
were, “Have you seen my brother?” She then 
asked the guide what road they had taken, at 
what hour they-had started; and she could not 
understand from his answers, how it was that 
they had not met. 

“Perhaps your brother took the upper road,” 
said the cuide; “we came by the lower route.” 

Colomba shook her head, and renewed her 
questions. Notwithstanding her natural firm- 
ness, increased by the vanity of concealing all 
weakness from strangers, it was impossible for 
her to dissemble her uneasiness; and it was 
shared also by the Colonel and Miss Nevil, when 
she acquainted them with the unfortunate issue 
of the Preiect’s attempt at effecting a reconcilia- 
tion. Miss Nevil became agitated,—wanted to 
have messengers sent out in all directions; her 
father offered to mount his horse, and go with 
the guide in pursuit of Orso. The fears of her 
guests reminded Colomba of her duty as mis- 
tress of the house. She endeavored to smile,— 
invited the Colonel to sit to table; and, to ex- 
piain her brother’s delay, invented twenty plau- 
sible motives, each of which she herself imme- 
diately destroyed. Thinking that it was his du- 
ty as a man to endeavor to encourage the wo- 
men, the Colonel proposed his explanation also. 

“T bet,” said he, “that della Rebbia has met 
with some game; he could not resist the temp- 

tation, and we shall see him return With his 
game-bag full. By the way,” he added, “we 
heard four guns as we were coming here.— 
There were two louder than the others; and I 
«said to my daughter, I’ll wager della Rebbia is 
hunting. It can be only my English gun which 
makes such a report.” 

Colomba grew pale; and Lydia, who was at- 
tentively watching her, readily guessed at the 
suspicions which the Colonel’s conjecture had 
suggested to her. After a few minutes silence, 
Colomba eagerly inquired whether the two 
strong explosions had preceded or followed the 
others. But neither the Colonel, his daughter, 
nor the guide, had paid attention to this capital 

point. ’ 

At one o’clock, none of the messengers sent 
out by Colomba having yet returned, she sum- 
moned up all her courage and compelled her 
guests to sit to table; but no one except the 








Colonel could eat. At the slightest noise on the 
Place, Colomba would run to the window, then 
return and seat herself sadly, and more sadly 
still would force herself to keep up with her 
friends an insignificant conversation, in which 
no one took the least interest, and which was in- 
terrupted by long intervals of silence. 

Suddenly, the gallop of a horse was heard. 
“Ah! now it is my brother,” said Colomba, ri- 
sing. But at the sight of Chilina riding a-straddle 
on Orso’s horse, she cried out in a heart-rending 
voice, “My brother is dead.” 

The Colonel let his glass fall, Miss Lydia 
shrieked,—all ran to the door of the house. Be- 
fore Chilina could leap from her horse, she was 
taken off by Colomba, who pressed her so close- 
ly that she almost strangled her. The child un- 
derstood her terrible expression. “He lives !” 
said she. Colomba let her go, and she fell to 
the ground with the agility of a cat. 

“The others ?” asked Colomba, hoarsely. 

Chilina made the sign of the cross. Immedi- 
ately, the pallor of Colomba’s face gave way to 
a deep flush. She gave an earnest gaze at Bar- 
ricini’s house, and smiling to her guests, said,— 
“Let us go in and take cotlee.” 

The Iris of the bandits had along story to tell. 
Her patois, translated into Italian by Colomba, 
and afterwards into English by Miss Nevil, drew 
many an imprecation from the Colonel, and more 
than one sigh from Miss Lydia; but Colomba 
listened impassively ; she only twisted her dam- 
ask napkin, as if she wished to tear it to pieces. 
She interrupted the child five or six times, to 
make her repeat that Brandolaccio had said 
that the wound was not dangerous, and that he 
had seen enough to be a judge. On finishing, 
Chilina added, that Orso earnestly asked for pa- 
per to write, and that he desired his sister to en- 
treat a lady, who was perhaps at her house, not 
to go away without having first received a letter 
from him. “That,” added the girl, “is what 
seemed to give him most uneasiness; and I was 
on my way here, when he called me back to en- 
force this commission. It was the third time 
that he had repeated it to me.” At this injunc- 
tion of her brother, Colomba smiled slightly, 
squeezed the hand of the English girl, who burst 
into tears, and did not translate to her father this 
part of the narrative. 

“Yes; you will stay with me, my dear friend,” 
cried Colomba, embracing Miss Nevil; “and 
you will help us.” , 

Then taking out of a closet a quantity of old 
linen, she cut it up to make bandages and lint. 
On seeing her sparkling eyes, her heightened 
color, that alternation from deep interest to cold 
inditlerence, it would have been difficult to say 
whether she was most grieved for her brother’s 
wound, or delighted at the death of her enemies. 
Sometimes she would pour out coffee for the 
Colonel, and boast of her skill in preparing it. 
Sometimes, giving work to Miss Nevil and Chi- 
lina, she would tell them to sew the bandages 
and roll them up. She asked for the twentieth 
time, if Orso’s wound gave him much pain. She 
was continually interrupting herself to say to the 
Colonel,—“Two such skilful and fearful men! 
He alone! wounded, and having the use of but 
one arm! He broughtthem both down! What 

















courage, Colonel! Is he nota hero? Ah, Miss 
Nevil! how happy they must be who live ina 
peaceful country like yours! Iam sure that you 
do not yet know my brother! 1 said it! the 
hawk will stretch out his wings! You were mis- 
taken in his mild air. Whilst near you, Miss 
Nevil——Ah! if he could only see you sewing 
for him! Poor Orso!” 

Miss Lydia was hardly sewing, and could not 
speak. Her father inquired why they did not 
go off immediately, and lodge a complaint be- 
fore a magistrate. He talked of a coroner’s in- 
quest, and of many other things entirely beyond 
the comprehension of a Corsican. Atlengthhe 
wanted to know where was the country-house of 
that good Mr. Brandolaccio, who had gone to 
the assistance of the wounded man; if it was 
far distant, and if he could not go himself to see 
his friend. And Colomba answered with her 
usual calmness, that Orso was in the maquis,— 
that he had a bandit for his nurse,—and that he 
would run a great risk, if he should show him- 
self before he should be satisfied of the disposi- 
tion of the Prefect and of the judges; that she 
would contrive to send a skilful surgeon secret- 
ly to him. “Remember particularly, Colonel,” 
she added, “that you heard the four guns fired, 
and that vou told me that Orso fired last.” The 
Colonel did not by any means understand the 
matter; and his daughter could only sigh and 
wipe her eyes. 

The day was well-nigh spent, when asad pro- 
cession came into the village. They were bring- 
ing to the advocate Barricini, the corpses of his 
two sons,—each laid across a mule, which a pea- 
sant led. A number of clients and idlers fol- 
lowed the mournful procession. Among them 
were seen the gendarmes, who invariably come 
up when it is too late; and the adjunct, wlio was 
raising his hands, and incessantly repeating,— 
“What will the Prefect say?” Some women, 
amo.g them the nurse of Orlanduccio, were 

lucking out their hair, and uttering wild how- 
ings. But their noisy grief produced less 
impression than the mute despair of a person 
who attracted universal attention. It was the 
wretched father, who, going from one corpse to 
another, was raising up their heads, soiled with 
dirt, kissing their purple lips, and supporting 
their already stiffened limbs, as if to protect them 
from the joltings of the road. Sometimes he 
was seen to open his mouth, as if to speak, but 
he uttered not a cry—not a word. His eyes 
fixed continually on the corpses, he stumbled 
against the stones, the trees, and every obstacle 
that lay in his way. 

The wailings of the women,—the impreca- 
tions of the men,—increased in violence when 
they came in sight of Orso’s house. Some Reb- 
bianist shepherds having dared to utter an ex- 
clamation of triumph, the indignation of their 
adversaries could no longer be kept within 
bounds. Vengeance! vengeance! was the gen- 
eralcry. They threw stones, and two guns shot 
directly at the room in which Colomba and her 
guests were sitting, pierced the shutters, and 
scattered splinters about the table at which the 
two ladies were seated. Miss Lydia screamed, 
the Colonel seized a gun, and Colomba, before 
he could restrain her, sprang to the door and 
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threshold, her hands outstretched to curse her 
enemies,— 

“Cowards !” she cried—“do you shoot upon 
women,—upon strangers? Are you Corsicans ? 
Are you men? Cowards, who dare only attack 
an enemy from behind. Come on,—I defy you; 
I am alone,—my brother is away; kill me,—kill 
my guests. Cowards that you are, you dare not; 
you know that a prompt vengeance will follow. 
Go away,—go weep like women ; and thank us 
that we ask for no more of your blood !” 

There was something imposing and terrible 
in Colomba’s voice and attitude. At sight of 
her the crowd drew back in alarm, as at the ap- 
parition of one of those malevolent fairies, who 
form the subject of so many thrilling winter eve- 
ning’s tales in Corsica. The adjunct, the gendar- 
mes, and a certain number of women, took ad- 
vantage of this movement to throw themselves 
between the two parties; for the Rebbianist 
shepherds werealready preparing their weapons, 
and for a short time it was apprehended that a 
general conflict would ensue on the Place. But 
the two factions were without their chiefs, and 
the Corsicans, who are disciplined in their mad- 
ness, rarely engage ina battle in the absence of 
the principal authors of their intestine wars. 
Besides, Colomba, who had been made prudent 
by success, restrained her little garrison. “Let 
those poor men weep,” said she; “let the old 
man carry away his flesh. Wherefore kill the 
old fox, now that he no longer has teeth to bite 
with? Giudice Barricini! remember the second 
of August! Remember the bloody pocket-book 
in which you wrote with your counterfeiting 
hand! My father had inscribed in it your debt; 
your sons have paid it. I will now give youa 
receipt, old Barricini !” 

Colomba, her arms folded, the smile of con- 
tempt on her lips, saw the dead bodies carried 
into her enemy’s house, and the crowd disperse. 
She then shut the door, and returning to the 
dining-room, said to the Colonel, “I beg pardon, 
sir, for my countrymen. I should never have 
believed that Corsicans would have fired on a 
house in which there were strangers, and I 
blush for my country.” 

In the evening, when Miss Nevil retired to 
her chamber, the Colonel followed her, and ask- 
ed her if they would not do well to quit the next 
day, a village, in which they were every instant 
exposed to the danger of receiving a ball in the 
head; and as soon as possible, an island in which 
they saw nothing but treachery and murder. 

Miss Nevil was a long time without answer- 
ing. It was evident that her father’s proposition 
caused her no trifling embarrassment. At length 
she said, “How can we quit this unfortunate 
young person, at a time when she stands so much 
in need of consolation? Do you not think, fa- 
ther, that it would be cruel on our part ?” 

“It is on your account, my daughter, that I 
speak,” said the Colonel. “If you were safely 
lodged at Ajaccio, I assure you I should be sorry 
to quit this cursed island, without having shaken 
hands with that brave della Rebbia.” 

“Well, father! let us wait; and before de- 
parting, let us be certain that we can be of ro 
assistance to them.” 
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“Good-hearted soul !” said the Colonel, kissing 
her brow; “I love to see you thus making a sa- 
crifice to soothe the woes of others. Let us stay ; 
we never repent of a good deed.” 

Miss Nevil was restless, and could not sleep. 
Sometimes the vague noises which she heard, 
seemed to her to be preparations for an attack 
upon the house; sometimes, satisfied as to her 
own security, she thought on the poor wounded 
man, stretched probably at that hour on the cold 
ground, without any aid but such as might be 
rendered by the charity of bandits. She saw 
him covered with blood, writhing under dread- 
ful sufferings, and what was singular, every 
time that Orso’s image came into her mind, he 
appeared to her always as she had seen him at 
the moment of departing, pressing to his lips the 
talisman she had givenhim. Then she thought 
of his bravery. She said to herself, that the 
terrible danger which he had just escaped, had 
been encountered on her account; he had ex- 
posed himself, for the sake of seeing her a little 
sooner. She almost persuaded herself, that it 
was in her defence that Orso had had his arm 
broken. She reproached herself for this wound, 
but she admired him the more for it; and if the 
famous double shot had not in her eyes the same 
merit as in those of Brandolaccio and Colomba, 
she thought, nevertheless, that few heroes of ro- 
mance had exhibited so much intrepidity, and 
so much coolness, in times of equal danger. 

The chamber she occupied was Colomba’s. 
Above a sort of oaken shrine, by the side of a 
blessed palm, was suspended a miniature por- 
trait of Orso, in a sub-lieutenant’s uniform. Miss 
Nevil took down the portrait, looked at it along 
time, and then laid it by her bed instead of re- 
turning it to its place. It was dawn before she 
slept, and the sun was far above the horizon 
when she awoke. Before her bed stood Colom- 
ba, waiting quietly for her to open her eyes. 

“Well, Miss Nevil, are you not very uncom- 
fortable in our poor house? I am afraid you 
have slept badly.” 

“Have you any news, my dear friend?” said 
Miss Nevil, rising up. 

She perceived Orso’s portrait, and hastily 
threw a handkerchief over it to hide it. 

“Yes, I have heard from him,” said Colomba, 
smiling; and taking up the portrait, “Do you 
think it like him? He is handsomer than this.” 

“My God!” said Miss Nevil, blushing. “I took 
down that portrait ina fit of absence. I have 
such a habit of handling every thing, and never 
keeping things in order. How is your brother ?” 

‘Pretty well. Giocanto came here this morn- 
ing at four o’clock. He brought me a letter for 
rou Miss Nevil. Orso has not written to me. 

he address. indeed, Jo Colomba, but lower 
down, for Miss N——. Sisters are not jealous. 
Giocanto says that he sutlered a great deal in 
writing. Giocanto, who writes a superb hand, 
offered to be his amanuensis, but he would not. 
He wrote witha pencil, while lying on his back. 
Brandolaccio held the paper. At every moment 
my brother wanted to get up, and then the most 
cruel pain in his arm. It was a pity, Giocanto 
said. Here is the letter.” 

It was written in English, probably through 
excess of precaution, and was as follows. 
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Miss Nevit,—An unhappy fatality has driven 
me on. Ilknow not what calumnies my enemies 
may invent. I shall disregard them, if you will 
give them no credit. Since I saw you, I have 
been indulging in foolish dreams. This catas- 
trophe was necessary to me to show me my own 
madness. Ihave recovered my reason. 1 know 
what sort of future to expect, and am resigned 
to it. That ring which you gave me, and which 
I] believed a talisman of happiness, I dare no 
longer keep. I fear, Miss Nevil, that you regret 
having so badly bestowed your gift; or rather, 
I am atraid lest it should continually remind me 
of the time whenI was mad. Colomba will de- 
liver itto you. Farewell, Miss Nevil; you will 
quit Corsica, and I shall never see you again; 
but tell my sister that I still possess your esteem, 
and I say with confidence that I am still worthy 
of it. O. D. R. 

Miss Nevil had turned aside to read the letter, 
and Colomba, who was closely ,watching her, 
delivered her the ring, asking her with a look, 
what it signified. But Miss Nevil dared not 
raise her head, and she was looking sadly at 
the ring, which she drew on and off her finger 
repeatedly. 

“Dear Miss Nevil,” said Colomba, “can I not 
know what my brother says? Does he speak of 
his condition ?” 

“Why,” said Miss Nevil, blushing, “he does 
not speak of it. His letter is in English. He 
requests me to tell my father he hopes that 
the Prefect will be able to arrange——” 

Colomba, smiling wickedly, seated herself on 
the bed, took Miss Nevil’s two hands, and fixing 
her piercing eyes on her,—“Will you be kind ?” 
said she. “Will you not answer my brother? 
You will do him so much good. For a moment, 
I had an idea of awaking you when his letter 
came, but dared not.” 

“You were wrong,” said Miss Nevil; “if a 
word from me could a 

“Now, I cannot send him any letters. The 
Prefect is come, and Pietranera is full of his 
couriers. We shall see after a while. Ah, Miss 
Nevil! if you knew my brother, you would love 
him as I do. He is so good—so brave! Think 
on what he has done !—alone against two, and 
he wounded.” 

The Prefect had returned. Informed by an 
express from the adjunct, he had come, accom- 
panied by gendarmes and voltigeurs, bringing 
with him the king’s attorney, the clerk and the 
rest, to inquire into the new and terrible catas- 
trophe which had complicated, or rather termin- 
ated, the enmities of the rival families of Pietra- 
nera. A short time after his arrival, he saw 
Colonel Nevil and his daughter, and did not 
conceal from them his apprehensions, that the 
affair would take an unfavorable turn. “You 
know,” said he, “that the combat was without 
witnesses; and the reputation of the two unfor- 
tunate young men for skill and courage, was so 
well established, that no one will believe that M. 
della Rebbia could have killed them without the 
assistance of the bandits, with whom he is said 
to have taken refuge.” 

“It is impossible,” said the Colonel. 
della Rebbia is an honorable gentleman. 
answer for him.” 
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“T believe it,” said the Prefect ; “but the king’s 
advocate (these gentlemen are always suspi- 
cious,) does not appear to me very favorably 
disposed. He has a document in his hands, 
which bears against yourtriend. It is a threat- 
ening letter, addressed to Orlanduccio, wherein 
he offers him a meeting; and this meeting he 
thinks an ambuscade.” 

“This Orlanduccio,” said the Colonel, “refused 
to fight like a gallant man.” 

“That is not the custom here. They lie in 
ambush ; they kill from behind; it is the fashion 
of the country. There is, indeed, one favorable 
testimony,—that of a little girl, who affirms that 
she heard four reports, the two last of which. 
louder than the others, came from a weapon of 
large calibre, like M. della Rebbia’s gun. Unfor- 
tunately, this child is the neice of one of the 
bandits who is suspected of being an accomplice, 
and she has her lesson ready.” 

“Sir,” interrupted Miss Nevil, blushing deep- 
ly, “we were on the road when those guns were 
fired, and we heard the same thing.” 

“Indeed!—this is important! And did you, 
Colonel, make the same remark ?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Nevil eagerly; “it was 
my father, who is accustomed to arms, that said, 
‘there is della Rebbia shooting with my gun.’ ” 

“And those reports which you heard, were 
they the last ?” 

“The two last,—were they not, father?” 

The Colonel’s memory was not very good ; 
but he never contradicted his daughter. 

“Colonel. we must immediately tell this to the 
king’s advocate. We also expect a surgeon 
this evening, who will examine the bodies, and 
ascertain whether the wounds were made with 
the weapon in question.” 

“It was I who gave it to Orso,” said the Colo- 
nel; “and I had rather it had been in the bot- 
tom of the sea. That it the brave fellow! I 
am very glad he had it in his hands, for without 
my Manton I do not know how he would have 
got out of his embarrassment. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

It was late before the surgeon arrived. He 
had had his adventure on the road. Having 
been met by Giocanto Castriconi, he had been 
invited with the greatest politeness to give his 
assistance to a wounded man. He was then 
conducted to Orso, and dressed his wound. The 
bandit afterwards conducted him a considerable 
distance, and edified him greatly by talking of 
the most fainous professors of Pisa, who, he said, 
were his most intimate friends. 

“Doctor,” said the theologian, on quitting him, 
“vou have inspired me with too much esteem, 
for me to believe it necessary to remind you, 
that a physician should be as discreet as a con- 
fessor.” And he played with the hammer of his 
gun-lock, opening and shutting the pan. “You 
have forgotten the place where we had the honor 
of seeing you. Adieu—delighted to have made 
your acquaintance.” 

Colomba entreated the Colonel to assist at 
the autopsy of the bodies. 

“You are better acquainted than any one else 
with my brother’s gun,” said she; “and your 
presence will be quite useful. Besides, there 











are so many wicked people here, that we would 
run great risk if we had no one there to defend 
our interests.” 

Being left alone’ with Miss Nevil, she com- 
plained ofa violent headache, and proposed a 
walk some distance from the village. “The fresh 
air will do me good,” said she; “it is so long 
since | have breathed it.” As she walked, she 
spoke of her brother, and Miss Nevil, who took 
a deep interest in this subject, did not perceive 
that they were going very far from Pietranera. 
The sun was setting when she did observe it, and 
she asked Colomba to return. Colomba knew a 
by-way, which she said shortened the way back, 
and quitting the path which they were following, 
she took another, apparently much less frequent- 
ed. She soon after began to climb a plain so 
steep, that she was obliged continually to sup- 
= herself by clinging with one hand to the 

ranches of trees, whilst with the other she drew 
her companion after her. After along quarter 
ofan hour of this toilsome ascent, they found 
themselves on a plateau covered with myrtles 
and strawberry trees, with large masses of gran- 
ite interspersed. Miss Nevil was quite fatigued, 
the village was not to be seen, and it was nearly 
night. 

“Do you know, my dear Colomba,” said she, 
“that I am afraid we are lost ?” 

“Don’t be afraid,” replied Colomba; “let us 
go on ;—follow me.” 

“But | assure you, you are mistaken. The 
village cannot be in this direction. I would wa- 
ger something that it is behind us. See those 
lights yonder, far away,—that is certainly Pie- 
tranera.” 

“My dear friend,” said Colomba, agitated, 
“you are right; but two hundred paces from 
here, in this maquis eS 

“Well!” 

“My brother is there; and I might see and 
embrace him, if you will.” 

Miss Nevil started back in surprise. 

“I came out of Pietranera,” continued Colom- 
ba, “without being remarked, because I was 
with you; otherwise, I would have been follow- 
ed. To benear him, and not see him! Why 
should you not come with me and see my bro- 
ther? You would do him so much good. Poor 
fellow !” 

“But, Colomba, it would not be decorous on 
my part.” 

“T understand. You city ladies are always 
troubling yourselves about decorum; we village 
girls only look to what is right.” 

“But it is so late. And your brother,—what 
will he think of me?” 

“He will think that he is not abandoned by his 
friends, and that will give him fortitude to en- 
dure his sufferings.” 

“But my father will be so uneasy.” 

“He knows you are with me. Come, decide. 
You were looking at his portrait this morning,” 
she added with a malicious smile. 

“No, indeed, Colomba.—I dare not; those 
bandits who are there r 

“Well! those bandits do not know you. What 
matters it? You were desirous of seeing some 
of them.” 
“My God !” 














“Come, Miss Nevil, make your choice. I can- 
not leave you alone here. Noone knows what 
may happen. Let us go and see Orso, or let us 
return to the village. I shall see my brother— 
God knows when—perhaps never.” 

“What is it you say, Colomba? Well—let 
us go! but for one minute only, and we will re- 
turn instantly.” 

Colomba pressed her hand, and without an- 
swering began to walk on with such rapidity, 
that Miss Nevil could hardly follow her. Fortu- 
nately Colomba soon stopped, saying to her 
companion, “We must not go farther without gi- 
ving them warning; we may have a gun fired 
at us.” She then whistled; a dog was heard to 
bark, and soon afterwards the advanced guard 
of the bandits made hisappearance. It was our 
old acquaintance, the dog Brusco, who immedi- 
ately recognised Colomba and came up to ¢a- 
ress her, and served her asa guide. After se- 
veral detours in the narrow footpaths of the ma- 
quis, two men, armed to the teeth, came up to 
meet them. 

“Is it you, Brandolaccio?” asked Colomba.— 
“Where is my brother ?” 

“Yonder,” answered the bandit. “But go 
softly ; he sleeps, and this is the first time that 
he has done so since the accident. My God !— 
wherever the devil can pass, a woman can pass 
also.” 

The two women cautiously advanced, and 
near a fire, the glare of which had prudently 
been masked by constructing around it a little 
wall of loose stones, they saw Orso lying on a 
heap of fern, covered with a cloak. He was very 
pale, and his respiration was labored. Colomba 
seated herself near him, and looked in silence 
with her hands clasped, as if she was praying 
mentally. Miss Nevil, covering her face with 
her handkerchief, sat close to her, and occasion- 
ally would raise her head to look at the wounded 
man over Colomba’s shoulder. A quarter of an 
hour passed in silence. Atasign from the theo- 
logian, Brandolaccio went with him into the ma- 
quis, to the great satisfaction of Miss Lydia, who 
for the first time found that the great beards and 
the equipment of the bandits had too much local 
color. 

At length Orso stirred. Colomba immediate- 
ly leaned over him and kissed him frequently, 
overpowering him with questions about his 
wounds, his pains, his wants. After having an- 
swered that he was as comfortable as possible, 
Orso in his turn asked if Miss Nevil was still at 
Pietranera, and if she had written to him. Co- 
lomba, stooping over her brother, concealed her 
companion entirely from his sight, and the dark- 
ness besides would have made it difficult for him 
to recognise her. She held a hand of Miss Ne- 
vil, and with her other hand she gently raised 
the head of the wounded man. 

“No, my brother, she gave me no letter to 
you; but do you still think on Miss Nevil? do 
you truly love her ?” 

“Dol love her, Colomba! but she—perhaps 
she despises me now!” 

Miss Nevil made an effort to withdraw her 
hand; but it was not easy to extricate it from 
Colomba’s, which, though small and well-formed, 
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‘“Despise you!” cried Colomba, “after what 
you have done! On the contrary, she speaks 
well of you. Ah! Orso, I shall have a great 
deal to tell you about her !” 

The hand was still struggling, but Colomba 
drew it nearer to Orso. 
“But then,” said the invalid, “why not answer 
me ? ; A single line, and [ would have been con- 
tent.’ 

By dint of drawing Lydia’s hand, Colomba 
finished by placing it in that of her brother ; then 
suddenly stepping aside and bursting into a fit 
of laughter, “Orso,” said she, “beware how you 
speak ill of Miss Nevil, for she understands Cor- 
sican perfectly.” 
Miss Nevil instantly withdrew her hand, and 
stammered out some unintelligible words. Orso 
thought he was dreaming. 
“You here, Miss Nevil! Good God! how have 
you dared! Ah,how happy you make me!” 
And raising himself up with difficulty, he endea- 
vored to come near her. 
“{ came with your sister,” said Miss Nevil, 
“that it might not be suspected where she was 
going ; and then—I wished to assure myself- 
Alas! how uncomfortable you are here.” 
Colomba was seated behind Orso. She care- 
fully raised him up, so as to support his head on 
her knees. She then put her arm around his 
neck, and beckoned to Miss Nevil to come near 
her. “Nearer! nearer!” she said; “a sick man 
ought not to be made to speak too loud.” And 
as Miss Nevil hesitated, she took her hand and 
forced her to sit down so that her dress touched 
Orso, and that her hand, which she still held, 
rested on his shoulder. 

“He is very comfortable so,” said Colomba 
gaily. “Orso, is not one quite comfortable in 
the eee ona bivouac, such a fine night as 
this ?” 

“Oh, yes! a beautiful night,’ said Orso; “I 
shall never forget it!” 

“How much you must suffer!” said Miss Nevil. 

“IT no longer suffer,” said Orso. “Would that 
I could die here.” And his right hand approach- 
ed that of Miss Nevil, which Colomba was still 
grasping. 

“We must positively carry you somewhere, 
where you can be properly attended,” said Miss 
Nevil. “Now that | have seen you so uncom- 
fortable, lying in the open air, I shall not be able 
to sleep.” 

“If I had not feared to meet you, Miss Nevil, 
I should have endeavored to return to Pietrane- 
ra, where I would have surrendered myself.” 

“And why did you fear to meet her ?” asked 
Colomba. 

“[ had disobeyed you, Miss Nevil; and I dared 
not meet you.” 

“Do you know, Miss Nevil, that you can make 
my brother do whatever you please ?” said Co- 
lomba, laughing. “I must prevent you from see- 
ing him.” 

“I hope,” said Miss Nevil, “that this unhappy 
affair will be satisfactorily cleared up, and that 
you will soon have nothing to fear. I should be 
well pleased if, when we go away, I shall know 
that justice has been done you, and that your 
loyalty is acknowledged as well as your brave- 
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“You go away, Miss Nevil! Oh, do not say 
that word !” 

“What will you have? My father cannot al- 
ways hunt. He wishes to go.” 

rso let fall the hand which was touching 
Miss Nevil’s; and there was a moment of si- 
lence. 

“Bah!” said Colomba; “we shall not let you 
go yet. We have many things to show you yet 
at Pietranera. Besides, you promised to make 
oe pee, and you have not commenced it yet. 
And then, I have promised to make you a sere- 
nata in seventy-five couplets—and then But 
what is Brusco grumbling at? There is Bran- 
dolaccio running alter him. Let me go and see.” 

She immediately got up, and without any ce- 
remony laying Orso’s head upon Miss Nevil’s 
knees, she ran towards the bandits. 

A little astonished at thus finding herself sup- 
porting a handsome young man, in a téte-&-téte 
in the midst of a maquis, Miss Nevil did not 
know what to do; for she feared lest she should 
hurt the invalid by withdrawing suddenly. But 
Orso himself quit the sweet support which his 
sister had given him, and raising himself on his 
right arm, ‘‘So,” said he, “you depart soon, Miss 
Nevil? I never thought that you would have 
prolonged your stay in this unhappy country,— 
and yet—since you have come here, | suffer a 
hundred times more in thinking that I must bid 
you adieu. I am a poor lieutenant,—without a 
future,—and now proscribed. Whata time, Miss 
Nevil, to tell you that love you; but it is doubt- 
less the last time that I may tell you so, and I 
feel less unhappy now that I have made this 
confession.” 

Miss Nevil turned away her head, as if the 
darkness were not sufficient to hide her blushes. 
“Monsieur della Rebbia,” said she, with a tre- 
mulous voice, “would I have come to this place, 
if——” whilst speaking she placed the Egyptian 
talisman in Orso’s hand; then, making a violent 
effort to recover her habitual tone of pleasantry : 
“This is too bad in you, Mr. Orso, to talk so. In 
the midst of the maquis, surrounded with your 
bandits, you know very well that I dare not be 
angry with you.” 

Orso moved te kiss the hand which was re- 
turning the talisman; and as Miss Nevil drew 
itrather quickly away, he lost his balance and 
fell on his wounded arm. He could not restrain 
a groan. 

“You have hurt yourself; my friend,” cried 
she, raising him up. “It is my fault,—pardon 
me.” 

They spoke together some time in a low voice, 
very near to each other. Colomba, who ran 
hastily up, found them in precisely the same 
position in which she had left them. 

“The voltigeurs!” she cried. “Orso, try to 
getup and walk. I will help you.” 

“Leave me,” said Orso; “tell the bandits to 
save themselves. Let them take me, it is of no 
consequence; but carry away Miss Nevil. In 
the name of God, let them not see her here.” 

“I will not leave you,” said Brandolaccio, who 
had followed Colomba. “The serjeant of the 
voltigeurs is the god-son of the advocate ; in- 
stead of arresting you, he will kill you, and say 
that it was done by accident.” 














Orso tried to get up,—he even walked a few 
steps,—but suddenly stopping, “I cannot walk,” 
said he. “Fly. Adieu, Miss Nevil,—give me 
yourhand. Adieu.” 

“We will not leave you,” cried the two wo- 
men. 

“If you cannot walk,” said Brandolaccio, “we 
must carry you. Come, lieutenant, a little cou- 
rage; we shall have time to escape through the 
ravine yonder. Thecurate will give them some 
occupation.” 

“No; leave me,” said Orso, lying on the 
ground. “For God’s sake, Colomba, carry off 
Miss Nevil.” 

“You are strong, Signorina Colomba,” said 
Brandolaccio; “take him by the shoulders,—l 
take his feet. Good!—forward! march!” 

They thus carried him off rapidly, in spite of 
his protestations. Miss Nevil followed them, 
terribly alarmed; when the report of a gun was 
heard, which was immediately answered by five 
or six others. Miss Nevil uttered a shriek. and 
Brandolaccio an imprecation; but he quickened 
his speed, and Colomba, following his example, 
ran through the maquis, without regarding the 
branches which were scourging her face and 
tearing her dress. ‘Stoop, stoop, my dear,” she 
said to her companion, “a ball might reach you.” 
They walked, or rather ran, about five hundred 
paces, in this manner, when Brandolaccio de- 
clared that he was exhausted, and fell to the 
ground, notwithstanding the reproaches and en- 
treaties of Colomba. 

“Where is Miss Nevil ?” asked Orso. 

Alarmed at the firing of the guns, and stopped 
at every moment by the thick foliage of the ma- 
quis, Miss Nevil had soon lost the track of the 
fugitives, and had remained alone, a prey to the 
keenest anguish. 

“She has stopped behind,” said Brandolaccio, 
“but she is not Jost; women can always find 
their way. Only listen, Ors’ Antonio, what a 
noise the curate is making with your gun. Un- 
fortunately, it is pitch dark, and no great mis- 
chief is ever done by this night shooting.” 

“Hush,” said Colomba, “I hear a horse; we 
are saved.” 

And in fact, a horse which was feeding in the 
maquis, alarmed at the fusillade, was coming 
towards them. 

“We are safe!” repeated Brandolaccio. To 
run to the horse, seize him by the mane, put a 
running noose into his mouth by way of a bri- 
dle, was for the bandit, assisted by Colomba, 
but the work of a minute. “Now let us give no- 
tice to the curate,” he said. He whistled twice ; 
a distant whistle answered this signal, and the 
Manton immediately afterwards ceased firing. 
Brandolaccio then mounted the horse ; Colomba 
placed her brother before the bandit, who held 
him tightly with one hand, while he governed 
the horse with the other. Notwithstanding his 
double load, the horse, excited by the feet of the 
bandit, sprang off and descended on a gallopa 
plain so steep, that any other but a Corsican 
horse would have killed himself'a hundred times. 
Colomba then retraced her steps, calling for 
Miss Nevil as loudly as she could; but no voice 
answered hers. After having walked at a ven- 
ture for some time, trying to find the road which 
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she had taken, she met ina foot-path two volti- 
geurs, who stopped her with the cry, “Qui vive ?” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said she, jestingly, “you 
have made a terrible noise. How many killed?” 

“You were with the bandits,” said one of the 
soldiers, “you must come with us.” 

“Willingly,’ she answered, “but I havea 
friend here ; we must find her first.” 

“Your friend is already taken, and you shall 
go and sleep in prison with her.” 

“In prison? we shall see; but meanwhile car- 
ry me to her.” 

The voltigeurs carried her to the bandits’ 
camp, where they were gathering together the 
trophies of their expedition; these were, the 
cloak which had covered Orso, an old stew-pan, 
and a jug full of water. Inthe same place stood 
Miss Nevil, who, being found by the soldiers 
half dead with atfright, answered by tears all 
their questions respecting the number of the 
bandits, and the direction they had taken. 

Colomba threw herself into her arms, and 
whispered to her, “7'hey are safe.” Then ad- 
dressing the sergeant of the voltiguers, “Sir,” 
said she, “you see that this lady knows nothing 
of what you are asking her. Let us return to 
the village, where we are anxiously expected.” 

“We will carry you there, and that sooner 
than you may like, my pretty one,” said the ser- 
geant. “And you will have to explain what you 
were doing in the maquis at this time of night, 
with the brigands who have just escaped from 
us. I don’t know what witchcraft those rascals 
deal in, but they surely must fascinate the girls, 
for wherever there are bandits, there you are 
certain of finding pretty women.” 

“You are gallant, sir sergeant,” said Colom- 
ba; “but you would do well to pay attention to 
your words. This lady is a relation of the Pre- 
fect, and not to be trifled with.” 

“A relation of the Prefect!” muttered a volti- 
geur to his chief; “in fact, she wears a hat.” 

“f don’t care for the hat,” said the sergeant. 
“They were both with the curate, who is the 
greatest cajoler in the country; and my duty is 
to carry them. Come, we have nothing more 
to dohere. Ifit had not been for that cursed 
corporal Taupinx—the drunken Frenchman 
showed himself before 1 had surrounded the 
maquis,—if it had not been for him, we would 
have taken them as it were in a net.” 

“You are seven ?” asked Colomba. “Do you 
know, gentlemen, that if by chance the brothers 
Gambini, Sarocchi and Theodore Poli, had been 
at St. Christina’s cross with Brandolaccio and 
the curate, they might make a little work for 
you? If you wish to have any conversation with 
those persons, ( will excuse myself from your 
company. Balls have no respect for persons at 
night.” 

The possibility of a rencontre with the terri- 
ble bandits whom Colomba had just named, ap- 
peared to make an impression on the minds of 
the voltigeurs. Still cursing corporal Taupin, 
the French dog, the sergeant ordered a retreat, 
and the little troop took the road to Pietranera, 
carrying with them the cloak and the stew-pan. 
As to the water jug, a kick settled it forever. A 
voltigeur wished to take Miss Nevil’s arm, but 
Colomba pushed him away. “Let no one dare 





touch her,” said she. “Do you think we wish 
to make our escape? Come, Lydia, my dear, 
lean on me; and don’t be weeping like a baby. 
This is an adventure, but it will not end badly ; 
in half an hour we shall be at supper. [am 
dying of hunger.” 

“W hat will they think of me?” said Miss Nevil. 

“They will think you were lost in the maquis ; 
that’s all.” 

“What will the Prefect say ? oh, what will my 
father say ?” 

“The Prefect? you will tell him to mind his 
own business. Your father ?—judging from the 
manner you were talking with Orso, I should 
think you had something to say to your father.” 

Miss Nevil pressed her hand, but made no an- 
swer. 

“Is it not true,” murmured Colomba, “that my 
brother deserves to be loved? Do you not love 
him a little ?” 

“Ah! Colomba,” answered Miss Nevil, smil- 
ing in spite of her confusion, “you have betrayed 
me. I had so much confidence in you!” 

Colomba put her arm around her, and kissing 
her brow, “My little sister,” said she, in a very 
low whisper, “do you pardon me.” 

“[ must, my terrible sister,” answered Lydia, 
returning her kiss. 

The Prefect and the King’s Attorney lodged 
with the adjunct of Pietranera, and the Colonel, 
very uneasy about his daughter, had gone for 
the twentieth time to inquire after her, when a 
voltigeur, detatched as a courier by the Ser- 
geant, came up and made a report of the terrible 
combat with the brigands, in which there were, 
it is true, neither killed nor wounded, but in which 
they had taken a cloak, a stewpan and two girls, 
who they said were the mistresses or the spies 
of the bandits. Thus announced, the two ladies 
appeared in the midst of their armed escort. 
Guess the radiant countenance of Colomba, the 
shame of her companion, the surprise of the Pre- 
fect, the joy and astonishment of the Colonel. 
The King’s Attorney enjoyed the malicious plea- 
sure of making poor Lydia undergo a sort of 
examination which was not finished until she 
had completely lost her countenance. 

“It appears to me,” said the Prefect, “that we 
may set every body at liberty. These ladies 
went to walk, nothing more natural in fine wea- 
ther; they met accidentally an amiable young 
man who was wounded, nothing more natural.” 
Then taking Colomba aside—“Mademoiselle,” 
said he, “you may send word to your brother, 
that his aflair is taking a more favorable turn 
than I had hoped. The examination of the 
bodies, and the testimony of the Colonel, demon- 
strate that all that he did was te return fire, and 
that he was alone at the moment of the combat. 
Every thing will be arranged, but he must quit 
the maquis as soon as possible and surrender 
himself.” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before the Colonel, 
his daughter and Colomba sat down to a cold 
supper. Colomba sat with a good appetite, 
mocked at the Prefect, the King’s Attorney, and 
the voltigeurs. The Colonel eat, but did not 
speak, looking all the time at his daughter, who 
never took her eyes from her plate. At length, 
ina mild but grave tone, he said in English,— 
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“Lydia, have you engaged yourself to young 
della Rebbia ?” 

“Yes, papa—to-day,” she answered blushing, 
but firmly. 

Then she raised her eyes, and seeing no indi- 
cation of anger in her father’s face, she threw 
herself into his arms and embraced him as well 
trained young ladies do on similar occasions. 

“Well.” said the Colonel, “he is a noble young 
fellow; but, by God! we must not stay in his 
devilish country! or I refuse my consent.” 

“I do not understand English,” said Colomba, 
who was looking at them with eager curiosity ; 
“but I bet I have guessed what you are saying.” 

“We are saying,” said the Colonel, “that we 
will take you to travel in Ireland.” 

“Well, willingly; and I shall be la sorella 
Colomba. Is it so, Colonel? shall we shake 
hands ?” 

“Tn such cases we kiss,” said the Colonel. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Some months after the double shot, which as 
the journals would say, overwhelmed Pietranera 
with consternation, a young man, with his left 
arm in asling, went out of Bastia on horseback 
one afternoon, and took the direction of the vil- 
lage of Cardo, celebrated for its spring of deli- 
cious water. A young woman tall in stature, 
and of remarkable beauty, accompanied him, 
mounted on a little black horse, whose strength 
and elegance would have been admired by con- 
noisseurs, but which unfortunately had one ear 
disfigured by some strange accident. In the 
village, the young woman descended lightly 
from her horse, and after having assisted her 
companion to dismount, took off some heavy 
bags which were tied to the pummel of the sad- 
dle. The horses were turned over to the guar- 
dianship of a shepherd, and the woman taking 
up the bags which she concealed under her 
mezzaro, the young man bearing a double bar- 
relled gun, they took the road to the mountain, 
following a very steep foot path, which did not 
seem to lead to any neighboring habitation. On 
arriving at one of the elevated terraces of mount 
Quercio, they es and sat on the grass. 
They appeared to be waiting for some one, for 
they were looking continually towards the meun- 
tain, and the young weman frequently consulted 
a pretty gold watch, perhaps as much for the 
sake of looking at a toy which she had only re- 
cently possessed, as to know if the hour of meet- 
ing were come. They were not permitted to 
wait long; a dog came out of the maquis, and 
at the name of Brusco, prouounced by the lady, 
he came up and caressed them. Presently af- 
terwards two men appeared, with long, thick 
beards, ragged and patched clothes, a gun under 
the arm, cartridge bex at the belt and pistol by 
its side. Notwithstanding the apparent inequal- 
ity of their position, the four personages of this 
scene accosted each other familiarly like old 
friends. 

“Well! Ors’ Antonio,” said the eldest of the 
bandits to the young man,—“so your affair is 
settled. Verdict of not guilty. My compliments. 
{ am sorry the Advocate is no longer on the is- 
land to see him mad. And your arm?” 

“In a fortnight,” replied the young man, “they 
VOL. Il. 
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tell me I may throw away my scarf. Brando, 
my good fellow, lam going to depart to-morrow 
for Italy, and I wished to bid you and the Curate 
adieu. That is the reason | sent for you.” 

“You are in a great hurry,” said Brando- 
laccio; “you were acquitted yesterday, and you 
go to-morrow ?” 

“Business,” said the young woman gaily.— 
“My friends, I have brought you some supper; 
eat; and do not forget my friend Brusco.” 

“You are spoiling Brusco, Signorina Colom- 
ba; but he is grateful. You shall see. Here 
Brusco,” said he, holding his gun horizontally, 
“leap for the Barricini.”. The dog stood mo- 
tionless, licking his nose and looking at his 
master. “Leap for della Rebbia ;” and he leaped 
two feet higher than was necessary. 

“Hear me, my friends,” said Orso. “This is 
a miserable trade of yours, and if you should 
not happen to finish your career in front of the 
prison at Bastia, the best thing you can expect 
is to fall in the maquis by a gendarme’s ball.” 

“Well,” said Castriconi, “it is a death like an 
other, and rather better than a fever which kills 
you in your bed, in the midst of the wailings 
more or less sincere of your heirs. When one 
has, like us, the habit of living in the fresh air, 
there is nothing like dying in one’s shoes, as our 
country people say.” 

“I would like,” continued Orso, “to see you 
quit this country—and lead a more tranquil life, 
Why not, for example, go and settle in Sardinia, 
as many of your comrades have done? I will 
furnish you with the means.” 

“In Sardinia!” cried Brandolaccio, “Jstos Sar- 
dos with their cursed dialect! The society is too 
bad for us!” 

“There are no resources in Sardinia,” added 
the theologian. ‘For my own part, I despise the 
Sardinians; they have a mounted militia to hunt 
after bandits. This is a commentary both on 
the bandits and the country. Fy! Sardinia! 
What astonishes me, Monsieur della Rebbia, is 
that you, who are aman of taste and judgment, 
should not have adopted our maquis life, having 
had a specimen of it on one occasion.” 

“But,” said Orso, smiling, “when I had the 
pleasure of being your guest, l was hardly in a 
condition to appreciate the charms of your posi- 
tion, and my sides still ache when I think of the 
race [ had one fine night, laid like a bundle 
across a horse without a saddle, which was led 
by my friend, Brandolaccio.” 

“And the pleasure of escaping from pursuit,” 
continued the Curate; “do you reckon that as 
nothing? How can you be insensible to the 
charm of absolute liberty in a fine climate like 
ours? With this passport, (showing his gun,) 
one is everywhere king, as far as it will carry 
ball. We command, we redress injuries. It is 
a very moral diversion, sir, and very agreeable, 
which we never refuse to enjoy. What life more 
noble than that of a knight errant? when one is 
better armed and more wise than Don Quixotte, 
Stay, the other day, | heard that the uncle of 
little Lilla Luigi, the old leper that he is, would 
not give her a dowry; I wrote to him, without 
threats—that is not my manner. Well! here is 
my man instantly convinced; he married her, 
I contributed to the happiness of two persons, 
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Trust me,” Monsieur Orso, “nothing is to be 
compared to a bandit’s life! Bah!—you would, 

erhaps, have become one of us, had it not been 
for a certain English girl, whom | had a glimpse 
of, and of whom all talk with admiration at 
Bastia.” 

“My future sister-in-law does not love the ma- 
quis,” said Colomba, laughing; “she was too 
much frightened there.” 

“Well!” said Orso, “so you mean to stay here. 
Be it so. Tell me, then, if I can do anything 
for you ?” 

“Nothing.” said Brandolaccio, “but to remem- | 
ber us. You have loaded us with benefits. 
There is Chilina, has a dowry, and who, to be 
well established, will not want my friend, the 
Curate, to write letters without threats. We 
know that your farmer will give us bread and 
powder when we want them ; so, adieu—I hope 
to see you in Corsica again one of these days.” 

“In a pressing moment,” said Orso, “some 
pieces of gold doa great deal of good. Now, 
that we are old acquaintances, you will not re- 
fuse me this little cartridge, which will furnish 
you with the means of procuring others.” 

“No money between us, Lieutenant,” said 
Brandolaccio, resolutely. 

“Money is powerful in the world,” said Cas- 
triconi; “butin the maquis we want nothing but 
a stout heart and a gun that will not snap.” 

“T do not like to quit you,” said Orso, “without 
leaving you some souvenir.—*Come, what can 
I leave you, Brando ?” 

The bandit scratched his head, and looking 
obliquely at Orso’s gun,— 

“Why, Lieutenant, if I dared—but no—you 
must value it too highly.” 

“What do you want ?” 

“Nothing !—nothing! One must also possess 
the skill to use it. I am always thinking of that 
double shot with one hand,—ah, that can’t be 
done twice.” 

“Ts it this gun that you wish ? I brought it for 
you; but make as little use of it as possible.” 

“Oh! I do not promise to use it as you did; 
but be quiet; when another shall have it, you 
may be certain that Brando Savelli is under the 
sod.” 

“And you, Castriconi—what shall I give you?” 

“Since you positively desire to leave me a 
material souvenir of you, I will ask you, without 
ceremony, to send me a Horace, the smallest 
edition possible. That will amuse me, and pre- 
vent me from forgetting my Latin. There is a 
girl who sells segars on the port at Bastia—give 
it to her; she will send it to me.” 

“You shall have an Elzevir, Sir Scholar; 
there is one among the books which I was taking 
away. Well, my friends—we must separate. 
Your hands. If you should ever think of going 
to Sardinia, write to me. The Advocate N. will 
give you my address on the continent.” 

“Lieutenant,” said Brando, “to-morrow, when 
you get out of port, look to this mountain: we 
shall be here, and will wave our handkerckiefs 
to you.” 

They then separated. Orso and his sister 
took the road to Cardo; the bandits went up the 
mountain. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

One fine morning in April, Colonel Nevil, his 
daughter who had been a few days married, 
Orso and Colomba, went out of Pisa in a ca- 
léche, to visit an Etruscan antiquity newly dis- 
covered, which all strangers went tosee. Hav- 
ing gone into the interior of the monuments, 
Orso and his wife took out their pencils and be- 
gan to sketch the pictures; but the Colonel and 
Colomba, both indiflerent to archeological pur- 
suits, left them alone and walked about the 
neighborhood. 

“My dear Colomba,” said the Colonel, “we 
shall never get back to Pisa in time for our 
luncheon. Are you not hungry? There is 
Orso with his wife among those antiquities— 
when they begin to sketch together, they never 
know when to stop.” 

“Yes,” said Colomba, “and yet they never 
bring away any of their designs.” 

“My opinion is,” continued the Colonel, “that 
we should go to that farm yonder. We shall 
find bread, and, perhaps, Abatico, who knows ? 
even cream and strawberries ; and then we can 
wait patiently for our sketchers.” 

“You are right, Colonel. You and I who are 
the reasonable members of the family, should by 
no means become the martyrs of those lovers 
who live only on poetry. Give me your arm. 
Am I not improving? I take a gentleman’s 
arm, | wear a hat, fashionable dresses, I have 
jewellery; | am learning, 1 don’t know how 
many fine things: I] am no longer a little savage. 
See how gracefully I wear this shawl. That 
fair haired fellow, that officer of your regiment 
who was at the wedding—I cannot remember- 
his name—a curly headed man whom I could 
easily knock down with my fist.” 

“Chatworth ?” said the Colonel. 

“The same—but I shall never be able to pro- 
nounce it. Well, he is madly in love with me.” 

“Ah! Colomba, you are becoming a coquette. 
We shall have another marriage soon.” 

“What. 1! I marry! And who then will edu- 
cate my nephew, when Orso shall have given 
me one? who will teach him to speak Corsican ? 
Yes, he shall speak Corsican, and I will make 
him a pointed bonnet to put you in a passion.” 

“Wait first, till you have a nephew, and then 
you may teach him to handle the stiletto, if you 
choose.” 

“I have done with the stiletto,” said Colomba 
gaily; “now I have a fan to rap your fingers 
with when you speak against my country.” 

Thus conversing, they entered the farin, where 
they found wine, strawberries and cream. Co- 
lomba helped the farmer’s wife to gather straw- 
berries whilst the Colonel was drinking Abatico. 
At the end of an alley Colomba saw an old man 
seated in the sun on a straw chair, sick, as it 
appeared, for his cheeks were sunken, his eyes 
hollow. He was extremely emaciated, and his 
perfect stillness, his pallor, his fixed look, made 
him resemble a corpse rather than a living being. 

For several minutes Colomba looked at him with 
so much curiosity as to attract the attention of 
the farmer’s wife. “This poor old man,” said 


she, “is a countryman of yours, for | observe by 
your manner of speaking that you are a Corsi- 








can. 


He has met with heavy misfortunes in his 
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own country; his children died in a horrible 
manner. It is said, | beg your pardon, Madam, 
that your countrymen show no mercy in their 
enmities. Since then, this poor gentleman, being 
quite alone, came to Pisa to a distant relation, 
who is the owner of this farm. The good man 
isnotright. Misfortune and sorrow have turned 
his brain. His relation found him troublesome ; 


she receives a great deal of company; and she: 


sent him here. He is very mild; not at all 
troublesome; he does not speak three words a 
day. The physician visits him every week ; he 
says he cannot live much longer.” 

“Ah! he is condemned ?” said Colomba. “In 
his position it must be a happiness for him to die.” 

“Speak to him a little in Corsican, Madame; 
it will comfort his heart, to hear the language of 
his country.” 

“Let us see,” said Colomba, smiling ironically ; 
and she went near the old man so that her shadow 
intercepted the sun’s rays from him, The poor 
idiot raised his head and looked fixedly at Co- 
lomba, who was looking at him, smiling bitterly. 
In an instant the old man put his hand on his 
forehead and closed his eyes as if to escape from 
Colomba’s gaze. He then opened them wildly; 
his lips trembled; he tried to stretch out his 
hand; but fascinated by Colomba, he remained 
fastened to his chair, unable to speak or to move. 
At last large tears rolled from his eyes and he 
sighed heavily. 

“This is the first time I have scen him de this,” 
said the farmer’s wife. “This lady is from your 
island; she has come to see you,” said she to 
the old man. 

“Mercy!” cried the latter, in a hoarse voice; 
“mercy! Are you not satisfied? That leaf— 
which I had burnt—how did you manage to read 
it? But why both? Orlanduccio—you read 
nothing init against him. You might have left 
me one—a single one. Orlanduccio—you did 
not see his name.” 

“T wanted both,” said Colomba, ina low voice 
in the Corsican dialect. “The branches are cut 
off, and if the trunk had not been old and de- 
cayed, | would have taken it also. Go, lament 
not—you have not much longer to suffer! I 
suffered two years!” 

The old man uttered a cry, and his head fell 
on his chest. Colomba turned from him, and 
slowly walked back to the house, singing some 
incomprehensible words from a ballata,—“Give 
me the hand that struck, the eye that aimed, the 
head that planned.” 

Whilst the gardener’s wife was hastening to 
the assistance of the old man, Colomba, with a 
heightened complexion, and fire flashing eye, sat 
down to table with the Colonel. 

“What is the matter with you?” said the 
Colonel; “you look precisely as you did at Pie- 
tranera the day your house was fired into.” 

“Some recollections of Corsica have just come 
into my mind. But it is all over now. I shall 
be godmother, sha’n’t I? oh, what fine names I 
will give him: Ghilfuccio Tomaso Orso Leone.” 

The gardener’s wife at this instant came in. 
“Well,” asked Colomba, with the utmost indif- 
ference, “is he dead or only fainted?” 

“It is nothing, Madam. But it is singular 
what an effect the sight of you caused.” 








“And the Physician says he must soon die ?” 

“Within two months, perhaps.” 

“It will be no great loss,” observed Colomba. 

“Who the devil are you speaking of ?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“Of an idiot of my country,” said Colomba 
quietly, “who is boarding here. I will send oc- 
casionally to inquire after him. But, Colonel 
Nevil, leave some of these strawberries for my 
brother and Lydia.” 

When Colomba went out of the garden to get 
into the caléche, the farmer’s wife followed her 
with her eyes for some time. “Do you see that 
very pretty lady ?” said she to her daughter, 
“well! Iam sure she has an evil eye.” 


[ CONCLUDED. } 





INFANT SMILING IN SLEEP. 


Irs little lips are smiling in its sleep! 
Alas! lorn stranger in a world of care, 
That it should smile, thus born in shame, to weep, 
The very being, fate has formed so fair;— 
Sleep on, sleep on! and be your slumbers deep, 
The guilty never sleep as thou dost there; 
Yet when thy life shall blossom, what shall be, 
The solace of the heart thus born to shame in thee? 


Once more it smiles! O! what is there in being 
The soft or the majestic, high orlow, * 

Spell-binding, or heart-soothing, worthier seeing, 
Than that dear innocent so smiling now; 

Its little hands from every bondage freeing 
Wander and settle on its snowy brow— 

No wonder, O! no wonder that the tears, 

Of trembling mothers flow, for such, in after years. 


Pierre VIDAL. 
idalia. 





LINES TO C—— M 
Tuy heart is like a gem that sleeps 
Far down beneath the purple sea, 
Where no rude wind that o’er it sweeps, 
Disturbs its sweet tranquillity. 


But, resting there, all pure and bright, 
Within its ocean-home profound, 

Reflecting softly heaven’s own light, 
It sheds a peaceful halo round. 


While like the spirit-voice of love, 
Or echo of the Peri’s song, 

The music of the waves above, 
Swells dreamily the depths along. 


And many an ocean-form is there, 
Gazing upon the gem’s pure glow, 
Delighted, that a thing so fair, 
May linger in the realms below. 


Yet, as the gem, thy heart, can never 
Fade with the sun’s departing ray, 
But sweetly must reflect forever, 
The light of an eternal day. 
Tuscaloosa, ( Ala.) 
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BRIGANDAGE IN THE ROMAN STATES.* 
PART ItI. 

Tue superior of the seminary at Terracina, a 
species of illuminé, whose ostentatious piety was 
held in great veneration throughout the country, 
offered himself to the government as a mediator 
between the State and the brigands,—and this 
strange offer was accepted. This person, who 
was esteemed one of the most eloquent preachers 
in the country, and who, like all orators, trusted 
too much to the force of words, armed himself one 
day with a large crucifix, and went alone to the 
mountains, in pursuit of the brigands. It was 
many days before he found them; then, addres- 
sing himself to the chiefs, he exhorted them by 
the blood and sufferings of Christ, to lay down 
their arms. “Spare your fellow citizens,”’ said he, 
“and cease to be the scourge and terror of the 
country. What do you require? a general par- 
don? Ibring it to you. What more do you 
wish? pensions, employments? the government 
promises them to you. More: it engages to re- 
voke the edict published against Sonnino, to 
rebuild your ruined dwellings, and to set at lib- 
erty all of your comrades who are now in the 
prisons.” ‘This positive eloquence was the only 
sort that could influence his hearers. The priest 
saw them consulting together, seized the moment 
of hesitation, and invoking the intervention of St. 
Anthony, the Virgin, and Christ, whose wounds, 
the least of their crimes would have made to bleed 
afresh, persuaded them to accept propositions 
which the government ought never to have autho- 
rized him to offer. 

It was not enough to have disarmed these for- 
midable men; the new apostle wanted to convert 
them, and make each of these hardened wretches, 
a penitent sinner. ‘The example of the good rob- 
ber was not to be thrown away on them. ‘These 
men, pretending to be converted by the eloquence 
of the priest, and, periiaps, even touched for the 
moment, followed him to his seminary at Terra- 
cina. ‘There, for some days, the new converts 
led a most exemplary life; fasting, prayer, and 
religious exercises occupied all theirtime. Never 
before, did such great sinners, give, in so short a 
time, such extraordinary symptoms of piety. It 
might have been supposed, from seeing them daily 
at the foot of the altar, that there was but one 
step from the career of the brigand to the life of 
the cloister. 

This pious farce lasted a considerable time; 
every body congratulated the rector on the unex- 
pected success of his labors; he passed in the 
country for a saint, and in Rome for a man of 
skill, when suddenly, the scene shifted, and to this 
evangelical exhibition, succeeded a denouement 
of the most tragical character. Some matters of 
discipline, called the rector to Rome, and com- 





* From the French. 





pelled him to be absent two days and nights. He 
hastens, on his return, to the cells of his beloved 
neophytes; they are all empty; he calls to the 
pupils, who were lodged in another wing of the 
same building; no one answers ; pupils and bri- 
gands have both disappeared. At last, the janitor 
and servants of the institution are found impri- 
soned in the cellar. They report, that at midnight, 
when the whole town was asleep, the brigands 
awakened the pupils, locked up the professors, 
threatening death to him who should utter a cry, 
and then went to the mountains, carrying the 
pupils with them. Some shepherds, who came in, 
reported that in the forest of Monticello, some 
miles from ‘Terracina, they met the young men 
tied together in couples, and conducted by the 
brigands mocking the manner of the pedagogues. 
However, at night, the greater part of the boys 
returned to the town; their abductors, in order 
not to want provisions, kept only those whose 
families were rich and could afford to pay heavy 
ransoms. During their abode in the seminary, the 
brigands were not wasting their time; they had 
obtained precise information respecting the for- 
tune of each of the pupils. There were, how- 
ever, among the boys whom they kept, some, 
whose parents were by no means in easy circum- 
stances ; but these were sons of judges and ma- 
gistrates on whom they wished to make reprisals ; 
they kept these, they said, to make examples of ; 
young Fasani, the son of a former Mayor, was 
one of them. ' 

In the course of a few days after, shepherds car- 
ried to each of the pupils’ parents whom they had 
detained, the following circular letter :—“My dear 
parents ; do not be uneasy, I am quite well; [am 
with brave men who give me all the care and at- 
tention I can possibly desire, but if you do not 
send me two thousand crowns, with the least pos- 
sible delay, they will kill me.” The unhappy 
parents carried these letters to the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State, who promised éo give the matter 
an early consideration. The best advised, trusted 
only to their own efforts, and made haste to send 
to the brigands all the money they could collect. 
The latter discharged their prisoners as fast as 
they received their ransoms, so that eight days 
after the rape of the seminary, only three of the 
pupils remained inthe hands of the brigands, two 
sons of Judges, aged twelve years, and the son of 
Fasani the Mayor, aged fourteen. The parents of 
these poor boys had paid a ransom as well as the 
others; nevertheless, a rumor soon reached Rome, 
that all three had been mercilessly slaughtered. 
This rumor was only correct in part: the two 
sons of Judges had been slain; young Fasani had 
almost miraculously escaped the same fate. The 
following is his narrative, made after his return 
to his family: 

“As soon as the brigands left the seminary, they 
hastened towards the mountains, and ascended 
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the steepest cliffs. They had tied their prisoners 
together in couples, and forced them on by threats 
of the rod, and even of the knife; meanwhile, the 
road becoming more and more difficult, and the 
strength of the poor boys exhausted, the brigands 
took them upon their shoulders, and did not halt 
until they had reached the top of a mountain, sur- 
rounded by a dense forest. They then found a 
herdsman watching his sheep; selected two of the 
fattest, cut them up and cooked them by a large 
fire. which was kindled as soon as they had halted. 
At the beginning and end of their meal, of which 
the students partook, they recited their prayers, 
as they had done while in the convent. ‘Their 
conversion had not been without profit. To these 
prayers they added acts of grace to St. Anthony 
their patron. Then, they posted sentinels and sat 
down to listen to the perusal, by one of their 
party, of a book; this was the history of a famous 
robber, and the shouts of approbation with which 
they heard narrated any wonderful turn of ad- 
dress, indicated that they proposed to profit by 
and imitate his example. The day was spent in 
this manner. At night,” says Fasani, “they wrap- 
ped us up in their cloaks, and arranged us around 
the fire; then, each kissing reverently an image of 
the virgin which he wore at his neck, they lay 
down by us, and directly went tosleep. The sen- 
tinels alone watched on the neighboring heights. 
The next day, we travelled all day among the 
mountains; that day the brigands released some 
of their prisoners, and during the few following 
days, all the others left us, as fast as the shep- 
herds brought in the money for their ransom. 
Only three of us were left; in order to spare 
themselves the trouble of guarding us, our arms 
were tied together with the same rope. On the 
eighth day of our captivity, I saw the brigands 
whispering together, and casting sinister looks at 
us. One of them reaching his hand to his dag- 
ger, I thought he was going to kill us, and fell 
down at his knees to implore him. Massaroni, 
one of the chiefs, came up to me smiling —‘*Take 
courage, Fasani,’ said he, ‘we are going to put an 
end to your captivity; but, meanwhile, give us a 
sermon on death.’ I obeyed; hardly suspecting 
that this sermon was our funeral oration, and that 
the prayers we uttered were the ejaculations of 
dying persons. Alas! I had scarcely finished, 
when one of the brigands, seizing the rope which 
bound us, dragged us briskly across the rocks, to 
the edge of a deep ravine. My suppliant eyes 
were fixed on his; I saw by the fire which flashed 
from them, and the frown on his brow, that our 
last hour had come, and that all hope was gone. 
In fact, I had not time to cry out, mercy! before 
the poniard of the assassin was twice plunged in 
the bosom of my unfortunate companions, and I 
felt myself covered with their blood. Another 
thrust was aimed at me; I dodged it, and fell, 
drawn down by the weight of my companions 





who fell heavily on the ground. I was, doubtless, 
protected by their bodies from the strokes of the 
poniard which were aimed at me. Still, whilst 
they were convulsively struggling, I felt myself 
exposed: I saw the dagger of the assassin glisten; 
threw myself at his feet, imploring him piteously, 
and invoking the aid of St. Anthony his patron. 
Covered as I was with the blood of ny comrades, 
ny appearance was so pitiable, that the bandits 
were touched. The dagger was still suspended: 
I raised my hands in supplication, and again im- 
plored the protection of St. Anthony and the vir- 
gin. Meanwhile, the brigand, uttering a dreadful 
imprecation, was rushing upon me, but Massaroni 
stopped him. ‘Don’t strike him,’ said he; ‘he has 
invoked St. Anthony, and it might do us harm. 
He is the last of the three; we can spare him. 
Facciamo un regalo a Sant’ Antonio,’* he added, 
crossing himself. The brigand obeyed, and in- 
stead of striking me, cut with his dagger the rope 
which bound me to my companions, whose warm 
blood was still running down my arms and legs. 
Massaroni wiped me with a towel, and gave me a 
ring and a safe conduct which he wrote upon his 
knee. ‘You may go,’ said he to me; ‘you are 
free; give thanks to St. Anthony for your great 
deliverance.’ ”’ 

When the boy reached his father’s, the news 
of the murder of the prisoners who had not been 
released, had got there before him, and he was 
believed to be dead. 

Thus tragically ended the farce of the conver- 
sion of the brigands. The stupid rector of the 
seminary, however, did not lose his place; his mis- 
adventure was attributed to a too ardent zeal, and 
at Rome, zeal excuses everything, not even ex- 
cepting folly. ° 

The amiable and accomplished Cardinal Gon- 
salvi was the last of the Roman ministers who 
treated with the brigands. From 1818 to 1825, 
many of them, who were pardoned in pursuance 
of these treaties (among others the famous Dieci 
Nove) were even appointed barighello (captains of 
police) in the boroughs usually infested by ban- 
ditti. Dieci Nove was barighello at Frosinone. 
These strange magistrates faithfully and severely 
discharged their new duties. 

After one of these transactions of Cardinal 
Gonsalvi with the brigands, nine of them surren- 
dered with their wives and children. They were 
carried to Rome, lodged in the dungeon of the 
castle of St. Angelo, and during the year they 
were confined there, it was the fashion at Rome 
to go and see them. Foreigners particularly, ran 
mad after them, had their portraits taken, and 
loaded them with presents. Barbone, the chief of 
this band, one of whose exploits we shall pre- 
sently relate, had, nevertheless, killed with his 
own hand many travellers; and more than one 





* Let us make a present of him to St. Anthony. 
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Englishman, who had been ougeti in the moun- | | dispersion of the banditti. Audacious, forcible at. 
tain, had seen a wife, a sister, or a daughter, bru- | tacks still take place occasionally; but these are 
tally outraged by that wretched scoundrel. What | the acts of individuals accidentally united together, 
would the government have said, if one of these | or of peasants who cannot resist the temptation 
strangers, unable to obtain justice in any other | of a favorable opportunity. These amateur bri- 
manner, had killed the ruffian with a pistol!’ But | gands do not wear the splendid uniforms of former 
this an was now the fashion, and no Englishman ‘times; they are badly armed, and when three or 
would treat a lion so irreverently. This conduct | four meet for the purpose of robbery, the booty 
of strangers towards them, which they could have | divided, they immediately disperse and go home. 
regarded only as a species of approbation of their | Some of the brigand chiefs who signalized them- 
former manner of life, must have impressed these | selves in latter times, boasted of their country; 
bandits with a singular idea of the justice of the | gallant knights of the highway, they respected the 
law which condemned them. Barbone felt his im- | honor of women, content to make a profit of this 
portance; he had acted at the time of his surren- | respect, by demanding larger ransoms. Others, 
der, in a theatrical manner. A copy of the treaty | Barbone was of this number, savage Don Juans 
approved and ratified by the Pope, being delivered | of the forest, made atrocious boasts that they 
to him, he sent to the holy father in exchange his | spared none. The following narrative is not one 
carabine and dagger, the insignia of his authority, | of the least curious chapters in the history of that 
and went alone, unarmed, through the crowd as- | sanguinary and sensual brigand. We quote from 
sembled on the way, to his lodging i in the castle of | Dr. Warrington, one of the heroes of this adven- 
St. Angelo. His wife had quit the mountain with | ture: 
him, and kept house for him in his new dwelling. “On the 18th September, 1822, Mr. B. of Glas- 
Her appearance was as savage as that of her hus- | glow, Mrs. B. his wife, their daughter and I, left 
band; nevertheless, the latter used gallantly to | Naples on our way to Rome. We were travelling 
say, that he was indebted for his conversion to | post, accidentally in company with Lord G., who 
two ladies, the virgin and his wife. Barbone and | had that day left Naples. Lord G. and his family 
his band, to whom by the way, scandalous privile- | occupied two carriages, and his servants a third. 
ges had been yielded, having faithfully observed | Thus our convoy was composed of four carriages. 
the terms of their capitulation, the government |* * * Whilst we were at Naples, making pre- 
on its side, remained faithful to its promise. parations for our journey, and hesitating between 
Some time after, in another affair, Cardinal | the different routes by sea and land, we were as- 
Gonsalvi, who had been reproached for his treaties | sured that Barbone’s band, which, at the com- 
with the brigands, proved that he could unite | mencement of summer, had made many seizures 
firmness with mildness, and exhibited very little | on the road, was dispersed. That chief, aban- 
scruple in the matter. The authorities had con- | doned by his accomplices, whom the bad success 
cluded a new treaty with a band, formed of the | of some late enterprises had discouraged, was said 
remnant pf those of Barbone, of Dieci Nove and | to have concealed himself in the central moun- 
others; the pardoned, having failed in some of the | tains of the Roman States, near Frosinone and 
most insignificant conditions of the treaty, the | Alatri. We soon discovered how incorrect was 
Cardinal invited them to a new rendezvous under | this information. 
pretence of having an explanation of those doubt- | “On leaving Capua, an accident which happened 
ful clauses. When they had assembled, and | to our carriage delayed our progress; one of the 
whilst they were deliberating, armed men went | springs suddenly bent, and the body rested on the 
out of the cellars, into which they had entered | axle-tree. We repaired the damage as well as 
during the night, surrounded the house, and at a | we could with the aid of ropes, and a bit of wood 
signal given by one of the pricsts entrusted with | which supported the spring, and overtook Lord G. 
the negotiation, slew every one of the bandits. | at the instant he was leaving St. Agatha, where 
This example, borrowed from the history of Cesar | we were to breakfast. We wished to stop that 
Borgia, did more for the pacification of the moun- | night at Terracina; our ladies, therefore, barely 
tains, than all the measures of mildness and of | allowed themselves time to take a cup of milk, 
bargain precedently employed. At sight of the | and we started, again in company with Lord G. 
forty-five heads of brigands which bordered the | Everything went on well until after we had passed 
road from Rome to Naples, and of the quartered | Itir; but about two miles from that town, one of 
members which ornamented every cross-road on | our wheels struck against a large stone in the 
the highway, the survivors understood that the | middle of the road, the spring again gave way, and 
government had at last determined to act with | the coach began to lean; it was then necessary at 
rigor; they laid down their arms and dispersed. | all events to slacken our pace. Lord G’s postil- 
On the other hand, the mountaineers, who had a | lions now began rapidly to gain ground on us, and 
taste for the trade, saw that the profits would | at one of the detours of the mountain we lost 
hardly recompense them for the risk, and stayed | sight of them entirely. It was about three o’clock 
at home. From this epoch may be dated the fina] | after noon; the sky was clear, the heat great for 
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the season, and the road appeared shockataly de- wl an exhausted torrent; beyond this ravine, are high 
serted. However, a short distance from the cul- | | mountains covered with coppices of myrtle and 
minating point of the chain of mountains which | other shrubs. Suddenly, Mr. B. seized my arm, 
crosses the road between Itir and Fondi, we met | and pointing towards a tuft of myrtles, said in a 
a detachment of soldiers. ‘This sight reassured | | low tone, so as not to be overheard by the ladies, 
my companions, who were beginning to be uneasy. | “I'here they are!’ I looked that way, and, in fact, 
As I understood Italian perfectly well, |conversed | saw a brown mass which seemed to be moving, 
with the commander of the detachment; he told | about half pistol shot from the road. The cop- 
me that in the morning a shepherd had called to | pice of myrtles in this place reached the parapet 
let him know that a band of brigands had, the | ofthe road. We were then about a hundred paces 
night before, arrived in the neighborhood of Fondi. | from the coppice. I still doubted. It is, perhaps, 
‘But it was certainly a false alarm,’ added the offi- | an ox, or a peasant gathering wood, I said; when 
cer, ‘for I have scoured the country from Fondi to | directly, I saw the end of a gun barrel glistening, 











Col’d’Isti, and have discovered nothing, to war- 
rant the belief, that they have come again into 
this quarter.’ The officer, after giving this intelli- 
gence, which tranquillized us, rejoined his com- 


like a flame above the verdure. There was no 
longer any doubt, the brigands were there waiting 
for us. Mechanically I turned round to see if 
there was any possibility of retreating, or if, per- 


: ' 
pany, which was going to Itir, and we continued | chance, any other carriages were following us. 


our journey. 


“We had just lost sight of that little troop, when | 


we made anew rencontre. It was an old peasant 
coming out of a neighboring thicket with a faggot 
of dried branches. The good man looked at us 
with a restless and uneasy air, and as he passed, 
said in a tone of commiseration, singular, in one 
of his class addressing rich persons like us, “The 
madonna and St. Anthony protect your Excellen- 
cies.’ Mr. B. and I were walking in front of the 
carriage which was slowly ascending the hill. 
The strange salutation of the peasant startled me, 
for I knew that St. Anthony is the patron saint of 
robbers. I questioned the peasant, but he turned 
me a deaf ear, or pretended not to understand me. 
At last, as | gave him a piece of money just as 
we were about separating, he gave a quick and 
searching glance around, and told me in an un- 
dertone, taking care that the postillion could not 
hear him, ‘When you reach the top, pass quickly, 
very quick!’ His advice was doubtless very good, 
but, unfortunately, the condition of our carriage 
would hardly permit us to follow it. As soon, 
however, as we got to the summit, I ordered the 
postillion to overtake Lord G’s. carriages at all 
hazards. He put his horses ona gallop, but every 
jolt made the carriage strike so forcibly against 
the wheels and the axle-tree, that we were in 
danger of breaking to pieces. We were then 
obliged to travel nearly on a walk over this dan- 
gerous road. In order to impose on the brigands, 
and give them a great idea of our force, we made 
the chambermaid get into the carriage, and Mr. 
B. and I took her place on the outside, warning 
our ladies not to let the smallest bit of ribond or 
veil to be seen through the window; in a word, 
nothing which could betray the presence of wo- 
man. All this precaution was useless. 

“About one-third of the way down, the road 
makes an elbow. On the left, on high rocks, 
covered with brushes and creeping plants; on the 
right, a tortuous ravine, on the bottom of which 





are strown large blocks of rocks, like the bed of | 





What was my dismay, when I saw leaping into 
the road, from behind the rocks we had just passed, 
seven or eight men, armed to the teeth? All re- 
treat was cut off. At the same instant, the men 
who were in ambush in front, arose, and in less 
than a minute we were surrounded by a dozen or 
fifteen brigands, well armed, whom it would have 
been madness to resist. The chief of this band 
cried to us, ‘Stop, and get down.’ The first of 
these orders was unnecessary, for the postillion 
had already halted. 

Whilst we were getting down, I heard a large, 
coarse man, who seemed to be second in command, 
say to the chief, ‘There are none but wemen in 
the carriage.’ ‘So much the better,’ said the chief; 
‘are they pretty?’ ‘Most beautiful.’ ‘Well,’ ad- 
ded the other with a smile, which made me shud- 
der. After we had alighied, this man, who was 
no other than the fatrnous Barbone, demanded our 
purses. 

Unfortunately, they were almost empty; fearing 
some unlucky accident, we had taken with us 
only enough money to defray the expenses of the 
road. The brigand frowned ‘Down on the 
ground,’ said he, (‘Faccia in terra;’) and he made 
us lie down between the wheels of the carriage, 
and crdered two men to put their muske: barrels 
to our ears and fire if we stirred. The rest of 
the troop threw the trunks on the ground and be- 
gan to search them. ‘They were nearly as empty 
as our purses; coats, linen and a few ladies’ dres- 
ses constituted nearly all] of their contents. The 
ladies had neither jewels nor rich stuffs. ‘How,’ 
said Barbone; ‘No cachemires! no jewels! these 
people have indeed been cautious.’ The Lieu- 
tenant, in a jesting and sinister tone, added some 
words, which made his companions laugh, and 
which may be translated by the ‘nous sommes 
flone’s’* of the French farce. ‘Luckily, however,’ 
said Barbone, ‘we have the women to idemnify 
us;—and the men can, doubtless, pay a good ran- 








* Bamboozled. 
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som.’ ‘Yes, yes,’ cried the others, ‘let us carry 
them off!’ Immediately, suiting the action to the 
word, they made us get up, dragged our compan- 
ions from out of the coach, and in spite of their 
prayers and entreaties, took us to the neighboring 
coppice, and then made us climb, with singular 
celerity, the first ascent of the mountain. ‘There 
was no opportunity either for resistance or escape: 
two stout rascals held each of us by the arm, and 
led us forward, and at very steep places a third 
pushed us onwards. At this rate, ten minutes 
would suffice to ascend the cone of Vesuvius. 
We had gone at this rate for nearly three quarters 
of an hour, and the road was now out of reach of 
the sound of our voices, when the men who were 
supporting Mrs. B. cried out, ‘Halt.’ The un- 
happy lady, exhausted with fatigue and terror, had 
fainted. ‘l am a physigian; let me go to her as- 
sistance,’ said I to Barbone who was near me. 
‘Let him go,’ said he. I made her inhale some 
salts which I had about me, and bathed her tem- 
ples with rum. She soon revived, and recognizing 
me, said in English, ‘Doctor, you are a botanist; 
cull me some poisonous herb, which my daughter 
and I may take, and which will kill us instantly.’ 

She spoke plaintively, but firmly. I would have 
satisfied her request, but was prevented by two 
of the bandits seizing me. They now placed the 
women on litters, each of which was borne by a 
couple of men, who were relieved from time to 
time. After walkiug for an hour and a half, we 
found ourselves on the crest of a very high moun- 
tain, from which we could see, at one view, the 
sea of Geta and the lakes of Fondi and Lenola. 
Enormous blocks of rocks, time-honored oaks, and 
groves of maple and chesnut trees covered the 
mountains. When we stopped, I was struck with 
the alteration in the countenances of our com- 
panions. They were sobbing, clasping their hands 
in despair, and addressing fervent prayers to 
Heaven. Borne as they had been, upon litters, 
their state of passive inaction had given them 
time to reflect, and yield to a paroxysm of grief. 
Mr. B. and I had been obliged to walk with the 
brigands. We respired with effort, and our ex- 
haustion was so great that we could hardly give 
a thought to our strange and critical situation. 
Mrs. B. and her daughter were both extremely 
lovely, and might have passed for sisters; the one 
aged thirty-one, beauty in perfection; the other, 
a promising beauty of fifteen. The chamber-maid 
was a French woman. She had the quick and 
sprightly air of the women of that country; and 
although extremely afraid of the muskets par- 
ticularly, behaved herself with philosophical com- 
posure. At the first halt we made among the 
rocks, she even eat an orange which one of the 
brigands offered her;—she was thirsty. 

A deep moral impression, a strange and unex- 
pected event, are calculated to engrave forever 
in the memory the site of the spot we are in at 





the critical moment. The more interest we take 
in the drama, the better we remember the decora- 
tions which embellish it. I remember, for exam- 
ple, that at the instant when we stopped under 
the oaks, the sun was just sinking, like a large 
red ball, into the sea, behind a dark islet in the 
direction of Terracina. The oaks, the hill-tops 
which lay beneath us, and the sunset, together 
formed a magnificent landscape. Pre-occupied as 
I was, 1 yet gave way to a sort of instinctive ad- 
miration. Here, said I, is a scene for the pencil 
of Salvator Rosa; and I involuntarily reflected, 
that the foreground of this picture would soon be 
animated by an episode similar in character to 
those he most loved to paint,—a terrible drama in 
which we should be compelled to be actors, 
Alas! my anticipations were soon realized. 

The brigands were fatigued as well as our- 
selves. Some, however, climbed the trees and 
gathered dead branches to kindle a fire; others 
spread their cloaks on the ground, and seated the 
ladies on them. When they had posted three 
sentinels and gathered around the fire which be- 
gan to crackle—“Now for the sport,’’ cried the 
younger ruffians, casting hellish glances at the 
women. 

“We will dine first,” said Barbone, shortly, 
“and then—” 

Barbone was about forty years old; he was a 
tall man, of Herculean mould; his large, black, 
fiery eyes and quavering voice indicated fierce and 
uncontrollable passion. The brigands obeyed his 
brief injunction; took out of their bags slices of 
mutton which they roasted on the coals; to this 
they added a bag of journey-cakes, (qu. Johnny- 
cakes?) and wet this poor meal with Sicily wine 
and rum, some bottles of which they had found 
in our carriage. Whilst they were eating, they 
tossed us some of their food which we had no 
disposition to touch. Fatigue and anxiety had 
taken away all appetite. Mrs. B. and her daugh- 
ter, locked in each other’s embrace, appeared 
overwhelmed with despair. 

After they had swallowed their last morsel of 
mutton, and drank their last drop of rum, the 
brigands got up and approached the women. Then 
began a scene impossible to relate, impossible 
even to conceive. Barbone took the dice from his 
pocket. 

“Come, comrade,” said he to the Lieutenant, 
“we will throw for the choice.” 

“By St. Anthony! Captain,” said the other, “I 
should be embarrassed if I get the choice. [| 
have the same fancy with my old comrade, Ber- 
toldo; I like ripe peaches, and I like green apri- 
cots.” 

The Captain threw the dice upon a flat stone 
against which he was leaning, and was doubtless 
pleased with his lot, for I saw his eyes glisten 
like coals of fire. 

“By St. Anthony!” said the Lieutenant, “you 
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have the apricot, the peach then for me;’’ and he 
appeared equally pleased. The ladies neither 
heard nor understood this strange dialogue; Mrs. 
B. was ignorant of the Italian, and of course un- 
derstood nothing of it. I was therefore the only 
one who knew what they were about. When I 
saw the lieutenant approaching Mrs. B., I has- 
tened to interpose. “Respect the women,”’ I cried, 
“and you may depend upon a considerable ransom; 
but I swear by Christ and the Madonna, that if you 
insult their honor, you may just as well strike them 
with your daggers.” “Bah! bah! that never kills,” 
said the captain, sneering; “we shall have the 
same ransom.” “And we shall have it after- 
wards,” added the lieutenant. “Ah! do you think 
so,” said I, raising my voice, and speaking as de- 
cidedly as I possibly could; “do you think so? 
Well, I swear to you again, that if you but touch 
the hem of their garments, you shall not receive a 
penny; respect them, and I guarantee you, on my 
life, five thousand crowns for each of them. I will 
write this evening to Tortonia, the Pope’s banker, 
and in three days you shall have tea thousand 
crowns.” “Or the gallows,’’ said the lieutenant. 
“No; for you will keep us as hostages; and if you 
do not get the ten thousand crowns, you may cut 
me in pieces. But remember, if you outrage these 
women you shal] not have a Vaioccho.”’ 

The decided manner in which I spoke, struck 
the two chiefs. I saw them hesitate and consult 
together. Barbone was then meditating his re- 
treat, and the prospect of a fortune increased by 
some thousands, could not fail to have some influ- 
ence over him. 

“There is no ransom for this one, at least,”’ cried 
some of the brigands who heard us, pointing to 
the servant girl; and seizing the poor girl, who ut- 
tered piercing shrieks, they dragged her some 
distance from us. After a short altercation be- 
tween the brigands, which was doubtless amicably 
adjusted, her cries suddenly increased in violence. 
Mrs. B. looked wildly in that direction, and quick- 
ly turned away her head in horror. Her daughter, 
following the direction of her mother’s eyes, cried 
out in the innocence of her heart, “Oh! mother, 
mother, they are killing her!’ “Would to God 
they would kill her and us too,” her mother re- 
plied. Her countenance was dejected, her face 
deadly pale, and her tone so decided, so expressive 
of disgust and of terror, that I can never forget it 
as long as J live. She threw herself on her daugh- 
ter’s neck, and hiding her child’s head in her bo- 
som, as if she wished to conceal from her a dread- 
ful sight, she begen to sob convulsively. 

The consultation between Barbone and his lieu- 
tenant was over. I saw by the manner they looked 
at the ladies, that passion had gained the victory 
over reason; and that the extreme beauty of their 
prisoners had proved too much for their cupidity. 

The lieutenant was seizing Mrs. B. in his arms, 
when her unhappy husband, who, I believe, would 
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at that moment have rushed upon ten thousand 
drawn swords, fel] upon the ruffian and struck him 
with his fist. But how great soever his rage and 
despair, Mr. B. was too weak for such a struggle; 
a violent bloy which the lieutenant gave him in 
the chest, felled him to the earth. I saw the sti- 
letto of the ruffian glisten, and sprang forward to 
save my friend; but before I could help him, I 
felt something cold, and then a sensation like a 
flame passing all across my chest. Stunned by 
the blow, I fell to my knees. My assailant, whe 
had struck me from behind, was about to repeat 
the blow, when the thundering voice of his chief 
stopped him. “Cursed fool,’”’ cried he, “who will 
write for the ransom if you killhim?”’ Mr. B. on 
his part, had turned aside the dagger of the lieu- 
tenant with bis hand, which was terribly gashed. 
Barbone’s exclamation saved his life as well as 
mine. The ruffian, seizing him by the throat, 
raised him up, and threw him down like a corpse 
at the feet of his comrades. “Tie this fool,” said 
he; “and tie the other, too,”’ added Barbone, point- 
ing tome. The muzzle of a blunderbuss was at 
my chest, and a pistol at each ear. We were tied 
like avimals going to market, and thrust aside. I 
was suffering greatly from my wound; it seemed, 
however, that no vital organ had been injured; I 
experienced no difficulty of respiration, and my 
mouth was not filled with blood. I shall not at- 
tempt to disguise this instinct of egotism, which 
led me at such a time to think of myself, and to 
examine my condition professionally; but the next 
instant all selfish considerations were forgotten, 
in my horror at the fate of my unfortunate com- 
panions. 

Disembarrassed of us, Barbone and his lieute- 
nant again approached the two ladies, who, locked 
in each other’s embrace, uttered but one cry,— 
proffered but one prayer. Seizing each of the 
ladies by the waist, the ruffians dragged them 
asunder with all their strength, tearing their 
dresses to pieces, and exposing their bosoms and 
arms. ‘The strength of the unhappy ladies was 
spent. Miss B., snatched from the arms of her 
mother, who was still convulsively clinging to her 
dress, made a desperate effort and tried to throw 
herself into the fire; but, held back by the ruffian, 
she felt his mouth pressed against her lips, and 
fell to the earth. Her mother, who was also over- 
thrown, uttered one of those terrible shrieks which 
pierce through soul and body, and vibrate for 
months in the ears of those whohear them. Just 
then, a bright light illumined this scene of horror; 
balls whistled about us; J saw a brigand totter and 
fall into the fire, where he remained motionless; 
another uttered a shrill cry, and fell to the earth 
at our feet; a volley of musketry was heard. 

“Thank God! the brigands are surprised!’ 
Barbone and his lieutenant had released their 
victims at the first report, and sprung to their arms. 
T saw Mrs. B.and her daughter getting up with a 
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distracted air. “Lie down,’’ I cried to them in | 
English, “lie down; they are our saviours; the 
balls might reach you.” But the ladies, apparently 
stupefied, remained squatting and motionless. The 
brigands were recovering from their surprise, and 
endeavored to return the fire. One of them fell, 
struck by a ball, almost at Mrs. B’s. feet. Ano- 
ther,—I think it was the lieutenant, —seizing her 
by the hair, dragged her some distance behind 
him, but as a large body of soldiers were coming 
qvickly upon him, brutally kicked her and let her 
go. Meanwhile, reports of musketry were heard 
on all sides; and it was truly miraculous that none 
of our party was injured. As soon as the firing 
ceased, I called to a soldier, who cut the ropes 
which bound our hands and feet. We then crawled 
to our companions, who were still terribly alarm- 
ed. The summit which the brigands occupied had 
been surrounded. Seven of them were killed or 
taken; but the two chiefs, with eight others, had 
made their escape. The officer who commanded 
the detachment, told us that his soldiers had sur- 
prised and slain one of the sentinels, and that he 
would doubtless have taken the whole band, if he 
had not ordered them to fire when he heard the 
cries of the women, whom he believed to be in 
danger of death. 

Our companions began to recover. The Cap- 
tain placed them, as well as ourselves, on litters; 
for Mr. B’s. strength was exhausted, and my 
wound caused me to feel a numbness and sense 
of singular heaviness throughout the right side. 
The prisoners walked with the soldiers. The 
poor chambermaid was in a deplorable state, but 
her prevailing sentiment was anger; the soldiers 
found the greatest difficulty in preventing her 
from boxing one of the brigands, whom she thought 
she recognized. It was not until long after our 
arrival at Fondi, that Mrs. B. and her daughter re- 
covered from the stupor into which these terrible 
events had plunged them. Their hair was dishe- 
velled, their garments in rags, but in all this dis- 
order they were eminently beautiful; especially 
when, blushing and with dejected looks, they re- 
ceived our consolations and attentions. 

A surgeon of Terracina, who examined my 
wound that night, discovered that fortunately only 
the muscle of the chest had been injured, and that 
the pleura was not even touched. Mr. B’s. hand 
gave him great pain, but the surgeon, who had 
formerly served under Murat, permitted us the 
next day to proceed to Rome, where I was soon 
cured. Unhappily, this terrible scene hadpierced 
Mr. B’s. heart; he languished all the winter, and 
in the month of March following, fell a victim to 
the rapid progress of consumption. 

I have frequently since met Mrs. B. and her 
daughter, who afterwards married Counsellor G. 
A common danger establishes a permanent inti- 
macy. “What were your thoughts at that awful 
moment ?’’ I one day asked her, as we were con- 





versing unreservedly together. “I thought only 
of my daughter,”’ she replied. 

It is this same Barbone, who was afterwards 
pardoned and provided with a lucrative office by 
the Roman government. He is at this moment 
Concierge of the Cast!e of St. Angelo. 

Gasparone, the rival of Barbone, who divided 
with him the empire of the Appennines, and whom 
the inhabitants of Sonnino and of Itri still call “the 
last of the brave,” finished his career as a brigand 
less happily than his fellow robber. He is still 
imprisoned in the fortress of Civita Vecchia. Gas- 
parone made his debut at the age of sixteen, by 
killing in the confessional pulpit the curate of the 
parish, who refused him absolution for a robbery. 
Obliged to fly, he-joined sume acquaintances which 
he had in the mountains, and became a brigand. 
One day, the carabineers surrounded the band to 
which he belonged. Gasparone did not lose his 
courage. With two thrusts of his dagger, he 
killed the two soldiers who had seized him; and 
then, intrenched in a narrow defile, defended him- 
self successfully against six others. His com- 
rades were astonished at his courage; and having 
lost their chief, who was slain in the action, they 
unanimously elected him their commander in his 
stead. His reputation extended throughout the 
country, and in a short time he counted more than 
two hundred men under his command. Gasparone 
acknowledges a hundred and forty-three murders. 
He contrived, however, to excite the love and af- 
fection of the mountaineers. The herdsmen of 
Monte Cave have been seen shedding tears of re- 
gret, whilst relating anecdotes of his prowess. 
Gasparone, less brutal than Barbone, whom he 
never mentions but with an expression of con- 
tempt, has always piqued himself on his gallantry. 
One of Barbone’s lieutenants had carried off a 
seminary of boys. Gasparone carried off a whole 
convent of nuns. These girls, thirty-four in num- 
ber, who were seized in broad daylight at their 
retreat on Monte Commodo, were carried to the 
forest by the brigands, who sent back only the 
poorest. Concealed in grottoes and in deep ra- 
vines, the others spent ten days in company of the 
brigands, who dismissed them on the receipt of 
ransom, without having given any of them reason 
to coinplain of insult, or even of any want of res- 
pect. 

Gasparone, the gallant brigand, was neverthe- 
less betrayed by his mistress, who sold him to the 
sbirri. At the moment of betraying him, she took 
the precaution of throwing his carbine and his 
dagger out of the window. Gasparone, however, 
took vengeance on her treachery; he strangled 
her with his hands, whilst the sbirri were break- 
ing open the doors. Gasparone is both a man of 
action and a man of genius. In the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, such a chief would have 
rivalled the Sforza, Carmagnola, Pietro Saccone, 
and other famous and illustrious Condottieri. 
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The surrender of Barbone, the capture of Gas- 
parone, and the examples held up by Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, have effected the dispersion of the ban- 
ditti. It is far, however, from being true, as some 
optimist travellers pretend, that travelling is as 
safe in Italy as in the rest of Europe. Although 
committed by individuals, singly, or in small num- 
bers accidentally assembled, forcible robbery is 
nearly as frequent now as formerly. There are 
few travellers who do not meet with a rencontre. 
Quite recently, an artist saw the dagger of a rob- 
ber glistening within a few inches of his bosom; 
he had nothing with him but his portfolio and 
crayons; and he hardly escaped the vengeance of 
the disappointed brigands, who did not appreciate 
that sort of wealth. Another, on arriving at Rome, 
has been obliged to keep his chamber several days; 
all his garments, even those he had on, having 
been taken from him near Viterbo. And last year, 
that courageous traveller, Mr. Dabadie, was oblig- 
ed to present himself in a masquerade habit at the 
palace of Monte Citorvo, that residence of Roman 
ministers and cardinals, the robbers having left 
him no dress but an Armenian habit. This cos- 
tume of M. Dabadie was an excellent epigram. 
The Roman ministers, who are quick at under- 
standing, must have felt it. If it was cruel that 
the traveller, after years of toil spent among the 
barbarous hordes of Abyssinia, should have been 
robbed of his rich harvest of Oriental manuscripts, 
it was at least a biting satire on the Cardinals, 
Ministers of the Interior and of the Police, that 
this audacious robbery should have been commit- 
ted at the very gate of Rome. Are the environs 
of the pontifical city, then, less safe than the de- 
serts of Africa? Are the peasants of the Roman 
suburbs less civilized than the Arabs! 


Such seems to be the opinion of the good people 
of Rome, who fear these amateur brigands much 
more than the banditti of former times. They, at 
least, had certain known methods of proceeding; 
they never killed you through mere awkwardness; 
and with the aid of a few crowns, you could al- 
ways come to an understanding with them. Now, 
every body dabbles in it; you are stopped on the 
highway for a mere trifle,—a dozen shirts and a 
watch; then, too, the men are so awkward, that 
they cripple you, or kill you, without intending it. 
Many travellers have been the victims of these 
isolated attacks, executed by men armed with guns 
and pistols, which they hardly knew how to use. 
Mr. Hunt and his wife, those young and interest- 
ing travellers, whose fate created such a sensation 
a few years since, were the victims of an accident 
of this sort. 

Mr. Hunt was making the usual visit to the 
temples of Pestum. He had in his carriage some 
pieces of plate, which he had the imprudence to 
use, while breakfasting under the portico of the 
temple of Neptune. His wife wore a gold chain 
around her neck, and several] rings on her fingers. 





Some peasants who were passing by, saw this 
plate and these jewels; the opportunity seemed 
to be too fair to be lost. Armed with a bad blun- 
derbuss, and with axes, they lay in ambush near 
the road, a few hundred paces from the temple, 
and stopped Mr. Hunt’s carriage as he was re- 
turning. That gentleman made no effort at re- 
sistance; he even made a jest of the matter; gave 
up his plate to the robbers, and pelted them with 
oranges. The latter, who were not alarmed by 
such projectiles, familiarly got on the steps of the 
carriage, and one of them brutally put his hand on 
Mrs. Hunt’s neck, to take off her gold chain. Her 
husband, indignant at his brutality, addressed him 
warmly, searching at the same time in his pockets. 
The robber imagined that he was searching for a 
weapon, and leaped to the ground, with his blun- 
derbuss aimedat him. It went off—accidentally, 
as the wretch persisted in declaring, even on the 
scaffold. The ball, however, passed entirely 
through Mr. Hunt’s chest, and struck his wife in 
the head. Mr. Hunt died that day, and his wife 
the day following. 

While relating accidents of this character, the 
poor Romans make comical reflections on the dan- 
gers to which these inexperienced and occasional 
robbers expose travellers; and they almost regret 
the times when Barbone, Fra Diavolo and Gaspa- 
rone, occupied the highways between Rome and 
Naples. ‘Travellers then took their precautions, 
they say, and as those chiefs would not have per- 
mitted the rivalry of these amateurs, the attacks 
were even more rare than now. As matters stand 
now, we very much fear that these regrets will not 
be of long continuance. If the Roman government 
does not adopt vigorous measures, new bands will 
soon be formed again. Morals are the same now 
as in times past. The government has restrained 
the bad instincts of the people; it has done noth- 
ing to correct them. The elements of highway 
robbery exist as heretofore; they are, it is true, 
dispersed, but they have a tendency to re-unite. It 
is an hereditary, constitutional vice; a shameful 
disease, the exacerbations of which a temporary 
remedy has suspended; but the cause is not des- 
troyed. Let the physician neglect his patient for 
a single day; let the invalid yield to his depraved 
nature, and the disease will re-appear, with the 
same symptoms and the same ferocity as formerly. 





CLAUDE LORRAINE. 


RESPLENDENT in the West, the sétting sun 
Announces day’s departure,—not a cloud 
Fleckers with envious shade his glorious path, 
Nor veils the dazzling radiance of the scens, 
As slow he sinks beneath the landscape’s verge. 
This was the shrine of thy devotion, Claude ! 
Here, thy rapt eye its vesper homage paid 

To Nature’s majesty. By this inspir’d, 

Thy glowing pencil o'er the canvass pour’d 

Its rival splendors,—and with classic grace 


Italia’s scenes pourtray’d,—the sombre arch, 

The consecrated grove, - the slumbering lake, 

The azure mountains mingling with the sky,— 

Th’ Egerian solitude, or Baice’s shore ; 

Whilst o’er each scene with blended beauty met, 

The poet’s genius and the painter’s art o. ¥. 
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THE GREEK GIRL’S EPISTLE TO HER LOVER. 


THE writer of the Epistle is a Greek girl,—the period just af- 
ter the fall of Corinth, and its conquest by the Roman ¢ onsul. 
She addresses her lover, who sighs for the former freedom of 
his country. She relates a dream, where, fancying herself 
Psyche, she is taught that the most beautiful things are charm- 
less and desolate, if the recipient is void of love. she urges this 
on her lover; also, that true freedom only exists in Heaven,— 
and finally asserts, that the spirit of Greece still reigns over the 
world, dispensing to her conquerors the light of philosophy, 
poetry and science,—and that all that Rome had conquered, 
was a lifeless corpse. After «(welling awhile on its former glory, 
and the mighty names that gave light to the Peracleian age, she 
conjures her lover to return to her arms again. 


Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 

Intulit agresti Latio. 
As Zw wou! my trembling lamp is lit,— 
That lamp,* my Phzedon, which thou gav’st to me. 
Thou well rememberest how I welcom’d it, 
Deeming that nought but light should come from thee. 
Would I could coin it into melody, 
To tell thee, dearest, all that I would say; 
How much I long thy well-loved form to see,— 
For oh! my Pheedon, when thou art away, 
My soul is like the earth without the light of day. 


Ah! do not smile at me, my Phedon,—I 

Have foolish fancies, as thou know’st of old. 

But listen to my dream: ’twas when the sky 

Was vestured with a robe of sunset gold, 

Whose trailing skirts along its azure rolled, 

T laid me down beside the unslumbering sea, 

To watch the night in her dusk arms enfold 

The weary day, that went—as I to thee 

Would fly, oh! Pheedon dear—e’en to the western sea. 


The evening bringeth every beauteous thing,—t 

She bringeth to the weary flow’rets dew,— 

She fans the ocean with her breezy wing, 

And opens up the trembling stars to view,— 

She brings the lover to his maid, to woo 

The tender kiss that hates the daylight’s shine,— 

She brings the infant to his mother, too,— 

She bringeth joy and love, and smiles and wine,— 

And oh! my sweetest thoughts are then of thee and 
thine. 


Lulled by the eternal music of the deep, 

Whose billows broke where’er the eye could reach, 
And like embodied thunder, seemed to leap 

In tipsy gladness on the quaking beach, 

Or madly scaled the firm-girt rocky steep,—? 

I know not how it was, but sudden sleep 





* Lais is said to have presented a puet of Greece with a sim- 
ilar present. 


+ “Esarepe, rave pepess 
Peecis oivov, PEpeig aurya, 
Depsig warsps void. 
t The critical reader will require some apology fox this de- 
parture from the usual rhyme of the verse. The author can 
only plead that it was extremely difficult to get four rhymes out 


of “reach,” unless, perhaps, “screech,” and that would have 
been highly unpoetical. 





Came stealing o’er me,—as the twilight stole, 

But late, across the wakefulness of heaven,— 

And o’er the sombre twilight of my soul, 

Came thoughts and fancies, like the stars of that calm 
even. 


”*T was where the glowing heavens still brightly shone, 

As with some cataraet of rosy light, 

Through which the gazers eye went on and on, 

To halls of gold still rising on the sight,— 

"Twas there, methought, thro’ the fast coming night, 

*Mid falling dew that cleft the solemn wind, 

My ’franchised soul pursued its silent flight, 

Leaving this cumbrous mortal frame behind, 

In which it long had lain, like some pure gem en- 
shrin’d. 


Poised upon clouds that were more soft and white, 
Than the white bosom thou so oft hast praised, 
My foolish Pheedon,—’mid the gleaming light, 
I stood all breathless, mute, entranced, amazed ; 
And round that wondrous tenement I gazed, 
That now seemed shining like a silver sea, 
Through which a dying sun in crimson blazed ; 
A bed of glory—that were fit to be, 

The bridal couch of Zeus and hapless Semele. 
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And then, methought,—ah! Pheedon, do not smile,— 

I was another Psyche, left to pine, 

Far from my Eros, in that golden isle, 

That seemed, without him, like a gorgeous shrine, 

Whose kindling altar-fires had ceased to shine, 

And left its beauties dreary, dark and lone :— 

And heediess of those glories, thus divine, 

My arms I backward stretched to earth late known, 

And spoke these tearful words in low and mournful 
tone :— 


+ gabe EN WAS EWN, 


“Sweet earth! the soft, the beautiful, is here; 

All things seem bathed in heaven’s immortal light ; 

And yet I deem them cold, and dark, and drear, 

And desolate, as are the shades of night. 

Where, where is Eros? Oh, thou being bright! 

Turn on me, turn thine everlasting eye, 

And smile but once upon the Neophyte, 

That, erst inspired with thy divinity, 

Now seeks thy wondrous shrine, to bless,—to bless 
and die! 


“Quench not the burning lamp that thou hast lit 
Within my spirit, in that world below; 

Place me in glory, then extinguish i/,— 

And all is plunged in darkness and in wo. 

Ah, Eros! if th’ impassioned tears that flow 

From my heart’s well of misery, can wake 

Again within my soul thy tender glow, 

Then will I live, and breathe but for thy sake; 

Or if ’tis all in vain, then must this lone heart break. 
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“Sail on, my fragile barque! alone I glide, 
Helmless, upon the dark and moonless wave; 
Soon will I sink into its gulphing tide, 

Unless thy hand of love is stretch’d to save. 
Where is the wondrous life that once thou gave, 
Warming me into being, like the sun, 
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Lighting the depths of some uncover’d grave ? 
Behold my tears,—my arms no longer shun,— 
And all again is joy, thou bright and beauteous one !” 


Ah, Phedon! then, sweet breathing sounds arose, 
In tender music, like the south wind’s sighs; 

That wondrous place with new-born beauty glows, 
And silver-sandalled Light glides thro’ the skies. 

I saw once more the gleam of thy dear eyes,— 

I felt once more thy soft and tender kiss,— 

And every sorrow from my spirit flies ; 

No dearer joy could heaven bestow than this, 
For I was with thee then, my life, my all of bliss. 


And then I woke, my Phzdon,—do not blame, 

If I recur to what I oft have said,— 

And thought thy search for Liberty, for fame, 

Were only labor on a phantom shed,— 

Seeking a light in Greece forever dead. 

Her glory past, her sons can only now 

Renew the cypress leaves around her head ; 

Gazing in awe on that majestic brow, 

To which all after-realms will yet with wondering 
bow. 


For thou hast Love,—and in my dream I found, 

That heaven itself were drear without that light; 

And Liberty '—ah, what an empty sound !— 

A meteor born amid the swamps at night. 

Believe me, Phzdon, that thy weary sight, 

Shall ne’er behold its silver wing unfurled ; 

Far, far from hence, it speeds its kindling flight, 

Where yon gray cloud around the moon is curled,— 

Now dwelling more in Greece, than on the Roman 
world. 


The Roman does not bind the living frame! 

No! no! he triumphs only o’er the dead. 

Deem not these latent flashings, of that flame, 

That woke to life round her young bridal bed,— 

That soul of ancient days, which long hath fled ;— 

While Rome herself kneels prostrate to the soul 

Of glorious Greece, that still pursues her tread; 

Or like a luminous billow, seems to roll 

Through the wide world, to light, and change, and 
bless the whole ! 


Her knell was sounded, when Hermocrates 

Swept Nicias from the Syracusan plain. 

Had Ae not triumphed, the Italian seas 

Would have re-echoed her gigantic name; 

While Carthage lent a trumpet to her fame. 

Who then had dared, of all this robber tribe, 

To spread Rome’s eagle on our classic main ? 
Who would have deemed that Macedonian pride, 
Should o’er our neck in haughtiest triumph stride ? 


Still Greece’s fate is mild,—her fame shall be 
The brightest memory of the times far gone; 
Her sons shall worship loved Thermopyle. 
Greece had Hermodius, Aristogiton, 

The never-dying plains of Marathon :— 

The golden eye of freedom looked on these,— 
Upon the wave of Salamis it shone. 

No other land had Alcibiades, 

Nor such another age as that of Pericles. 
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fEolic Homer, too! the seeing blind! 
Try name is voiced in every tuneful breeze ; 
Greece well might live in thy eternal mind, 

Had she no drama of Euripides, 

Or Eschylus, or Attic Sophocles,—* 

Alceus, Pindar, Sappho, all,—and then 

The sweet, majestic strains of Socrates. 

These all have been,—nor can such wondrous men, 
As formed the Peracleian age, e’er live again! 


Forgive me, Phedon, but thou know’st I deem, 
Thy search for Greece’s freedom wild and vain; 
Thou soon wilt find it all a restless dream, 

And seek thy loved Ione’s arms again. 

My vision tells thee, that without the flame 

That burns forever o’er affection’s sea, 

Even all the joys of heaven itself were tame. 

Then come, my Eros, come once more to me, 

And I, thy love, thy heart, thy Psyche, still shall be. 





Lyczvus. 
Savannah, Geo. 
NOTES ON CUBA. 
PART III. 
(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1843, by Burges & James, 


in the Clerk’s Oilice of the District of South-Carolina. } 
———eEeeeEOOen LL 
“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it.” 
BURNS. 


TRIP TO GUINES 


We arrived at the rail road depot, without the 
walls, just in time for the afternoon cars for 
Guines, a double train having been run for the 
accommodation of passengers during the holi- 
days. A soldier stationed there, drove off with 
his cane the officious troop of black and white 
boys, who, when our volantes stopped, proffered 
their services to carry our luggage to the recei- 
ving room, a distance of a couple of yards, but 
which we left to our postillions to do. Having 
procured tickets for ourselves, and brass pledges 
for our trunks, from an officer, whose polite de- 
meanor and fluency in our native tongue, put us 
quite at our ease, we took our seats in one of 
the first class cars,—for there are three, with dif- 
ferent prices,—and in a short time after, were 
proceeding on our route. The passeos, the sub- 
urbs, and the beautiful garden of the Governor, 
were all soon passed, and the open country, in 
all its loveliness, burst upon our view. Well 








* Sophocles was born at Colone, in Attica, and was compli- 
mented with the title of the “Attic Bee.” 

The author would here for a moment beg to advert to the 
unparalleled brilliancy of that age, which he has so feebly de- 
picted in the poem. They talk of the days of Haroun al Raschid 
in Arabia, the Augustan and Elizabethan eras of modern date, 
but what were they all to this period ? Could they produce such 
a list of names as Pericles, ‘Mhucydides, Eschylus, ophocles, 
Euripides, socrates, Alcibiades, Plato, Xenophon, Anaxagoras, 
Aristotle, and many others? 

In conclusion, he would beg to state, that his intention when 
he began was to picture the universal influence of love,— 
its necessity to life, to enjoyment, to all things ; but he finds he 
has not fulfilled that object. He cannot do better, then, than 
refer the reader to the words of one, whose pure mind and ma- 
jestic eloquence, only make his unbelief more to be deplored. 


“What is Love? Ask him who lives, what is Life? 
Ask him, who adores, — What is God?” 
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might the poet exclaim, “God made the country, 
and man the town;” and his words come more 
forcibly to the heart, if the former be under the 
tropics, and the latter a Spanish one. Our pro- 
gress was not very rapid for steam, being not 
more than twelve or fifteen miles an hour; but 
this only enabled us to enjoy more fully the 
beauties of the landscape. We were thus car- 
ried by well-stocked farms, surrounded by hedg- 
es of aloes; their dagger-pointed, and stiff, long 
leaves closely interlaced, bidding defiance to ei- 
ther ingress or egress. While, from the centres 
of these clustered lances, erect flowering stems, 
with twisted branchlets and cup-like blossoms, 
raised their candelabra forms a score of feet 
high; in their primness seeming more like the 
work of art than of nature. Then came the 
square-trimmed lime hedge, with its small clus- 
ters of white flowers yielding their perfume to 
the air, equally impenetrable to man or beast; 
and next, long lines of uncemented stone fences, 
built of the jagged, honey-comb, coral rock, 
which abounds throughout the country. These 
often enclosed whole acres of luscious, fragrant 
pines ; each sustained by a short foot-stalk, above 
the circle of thorny leaves which composed the 
plants, and were spread low over the ground. 
Some were still small and blue, with the half 
withered flowrets which blossom all over the 
fruit; others were ripe, large and of a golden 
hue; while a few, the hardier kind, but less es- 
teemed, were of a reddish-green tint. Now we 
passed by fields of plantains, thickly growing to- 
gether, bearing above their frail trunks heavy 
bunches of green fruit, with their terminating 
cones of unfructified flowers ; their long, tender, 
fan-like leaves, torn in shreds by the wind, and 
drooping around, ragged and bruised, giving 
them the appearance of a crowd of slatterns in 
dishabille. Surrounding us on every side, the 
other valued treasures of our hot-houses covered 
the rich soil with their foliage and flowers, and 
mile after mile formed one continuous garden ; 
not wearing, moreover, the sickly look of pam- 
pered care, but fresh and vigorous, tended by 
nature’s master hand. But the trees of the tro- 
pics are alone an inexhaustible source of admi- 
ration and wonder to the stranger. 

We were soon beyond the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the city, with its gardens, its farms, 
and its hamlets; and their places were supplied 
by extensive sugar and coflee estates, and their 
large pasturages and woodlands. Here, the 
royal palm, queen of the forest, met the eye on 
every side. Sometimes isolated, and irregularly 
scattered over fields of sugar cane, with their 
tall, straight trunks, and tufted crowns of long, 
branch-like, fringed leaves, waving and trem- 
bling in every breeze, and glistening in the rays 
of the sun, they stood like so many guardian spi- 
rits of the land, keeping watch over the rich 
verdure which stretched far in the distance be- 
neath them. Now,in long avenues of turned 
Corinthian columns, their long leaves reaching 
across and intermingling, forming one continu- 
ous high-sprung arch, and their trunks glossed 
with white lichen as with paint, they led the eye 
to the country mansion of the planter, with its 
cool verandahs, and its back-ground of neatly- 
thatched negro houses; while in the adjoining 
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portreros, large clumps of them sheltered with 

their shade the cattle grazing peacefully at their 

feet. Coffee estates would occasionally be seen, 

with their low and evenly-pruned rien closely 

planted, and divided into large squares by inter- 

secting alleys of mangoes, or palms, or orange ; 

the latter laden with their golden fruit, very pic- 
tures of lavish wealth. The whole country was 

under high cultivation, forming one immense 

garden; and as the unwearied eye roamed over 

the wide expanse, and revelled in the beauties 

which hill and dale, woodland and field, present- 

ed, it seemed impossible that aught but peace 

could dwell amid such scenery; and the heart 

would insensibly be filled with vague desires af- 

ter some such resting-place for the evening of 
life. My whole attention was not, however, en- 

grossed by the landscape. Close by me sat two 

pretty brunettes, with glossy black locks, and 

soft, dreamy eyes, with whom I managed to keep 

up an occasional conversation in broken Span- 

ish, totally unconscious of the hundredth part of 
the mistakes I made, from the facility with which 

they guessed the meaning of my phrases, and 
the perfect courtesy of manners which they con- 
stantly preserved. They were under the care 
of arespectable, elderly-looking gentleman, with 
white pantaloons, a brown cloth coat, and a co- 
lored straw hat; who betrayed in his demeanor 
an odd mixture of the bearing of a parent to his 
young charges, and that of a young man to- 
wards those around him. Close to us, a half 
dozen fashionable beaux from the metropolis, 
were enjoying their segars, the smoke of which 
would frequently be blown by the wind into our 
faces, but to which my pretty travelling com- 
panions seemed to be quite used. They were 
evidently on their way to Guines to storm the 
hearts of its rustic belles, and to lord it over the 

young monteros in the balls, (which, at this sea- 
son of festivity, were there given almost nightly,) 
and presented in their manners all the peculiari- 
ties of our native exquisite, except his supercili- 
ousness ; for, amid all their self-admiration, they 
never, in their treatment to those around them, 
betrayed a forgetfulness of Spanish courtesy. 
The rest of the passengers had that common- 
place look which one meets with among people 
from every quarter of the globe, and whose fa- 
miliar faces one is sometimes apt to claim as old 
acquaintances. It was, moreover, a holiday; 
and at every station where we stopped to leave 
passengers, or take in fuel, a crowd of monteros 
with their wives and children, the latter not un- 
frequently naked, and groups of idle, joyous ne- 
groes, were waiting to greet us; the women and 
children, as well as the men, quietly puffing their 
segars; and the races, as usual, amicably inter- 
mingled,—white, brown and black. At one place 
where we filled our tanks, a lad brought us some 
cake and wine, of which I partook with my fel- 
low passengers, the exquisites; but when I open- 
ed my purse to pay for my portion, I learned 
that one of them had already settled for the 
whole company. Knowing it to be the univer- 
sal custom on the island, that the first who fin- 
ishes pays the scot for the rest, I did not mingle 
any expostulations with my acknowledgment of 
the compliment. Again our cars were in motion, 
and when one-third on our route, all the passen- 
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gers were eagerly looking out of the windows 
and doors at a large crowd, that was gathered 
some distance before us. Rumor had told us, 
that the last summer the whole train had been 
stopped, and a large sum of money which it was 
conveying to Guines, had been taken from its 
secret place by robbers, who had doubtless been 
apprized of the fact; and I at first suspected 
that some similar act was about to be repeated, 
when the cause was discovered. The down- 
ward train had run off the rails, and when we 
arrived on the spot, they were surrounded by a 
crowd of monteros, not one of whom offered the 
least assistance to the few whites and negroes 
attached to the road, and who were actively en- 
gaged in replacing the cars. To our regret, we 
learned that it would occupy two hours, and it 
was with a feeling somewhat akin to pleasure, 
that we obeyed a summons to our seats, and 
were rolled back to the last posada we had pass- 
ed. Having been dinnerless, we made a gener- 
al rush to its bar, where, amid garlicky sausa- 
ges, bread, cheese, and Catalan wine, we tried 
to forget our disappointment. It was six o’clock 
before we again set forth on our journey; the 
sun had already set, but the landscape was even 
more beautiful in the soft light of declining day, 
than under his bright rays. The east wind had 
subsided into a perfect calm, as it generally does 
at this time, a an air of peaceful quiet hung 
over the whole land. Even the fringed foliage 
of the palm was motionless, and drooped pen- 
dant from their long and gracefully arched 
stems; reminding one of those bunches of os- 
trich feathers worn by the belles of past days, 
and which then seemed to add so much to a 
stately figure and bearing. About us, surroun- 
ding objects were mellowed by the increasing 
shades, but in the distance all was becoming in- 
distinct, save the giant ceyba, whose wide-spread 
foliage, like a vast umbrella raised in mid-air, 
which was still plainly visible above the gloom 
below; and the rows of tall palms that, on the 
bare ridges of distant hills, with their trunks and 
tufted crowns, were painted in bold relief against 
the clear sky. Star after star now rapidly ap- 
peared, for here no twilight forms the impercep- 
tible link between day and night, and the whole 
firmament was soon blazing with its thousand 
lamps. Now and then we passed an estate, on 
which the negroes were clustered around large 
fires of corn husks, (shucks?) which they were 
removing from the Indian grain, preparatory to 
its being ground for their morning meal. The 
fires were sometimes close by the road, and the 
flames shone brightly on their laughing faces, 
and their loud cries rang merrily on the air as 
they cheered us. At the stations where we 
stopped, there were also lights, and some fires 
along the road, and many curious inquiries were 
made about the cause of our delay. But our 
attention was soon engrossed by a large basket 
of excellent galician ham, bread, cheese, olives, 
cakes, sugar-plums and wine, among which se- 
veral bottles of champagne figured conspicuous- 
ly. The whole had been furnished at our last 
stopping-place, by the liberality of a fellow pas- 
senger, one of the officers of the road, who 
brought us all around it to partake of its varied 
contents. Our pretty brunettes had left us soon 
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after we had passed the spot where the over- 
turned cars had detained us, and as we sat ina 
circle, eating and drinking, we soon became a 
right joyous set. Two young creoles sang pa- 
triotic songs, the air of which sounded very much 
like the Marsellaise, and in which the word Li- 
bertad occurred oftener than would have been 
agreeable to the ears of the Captain General. 
However, they all united enthusiastically in the 
chorus; while, although I could not join in their 
libations, I was helped bountifully from the other 
contents of the basket, and had my pockets filled 
with cakes and sugar-plums by the kind provi- 
der of the feast. The most perfect good humor 
prevailed throughout the whole ; all were very 
temperate in the use of the wine, inebriation be- 
ing regarded here as the grossest of vices, and 
our party separated only when we arrived, at 9 
o’clock, at Guines; without the too frequent re- 
sults of similar ones in my own country, broken 
heads and noses, or at least the interchange of 
hard words. In France, no man would have 
been guilty of the excess of generosity displayed 
by our host; and in England, a like social feel- 
ing could never have been brought about among 
the incongruous inmates of a rail-road car. The 
servant of our future host was waiting at the 
depot for us, and under his guidance, preceded 
by a long train of negroes with our heavy trunks 
on their woolly heads, we soon reached his ex- 
cellent hotel, and forgot all the events of the day 
in a sound sleep. 
Ev. DesTERRADO. 





THE BURIAL OF WINTER 
’Tis winter’s burial day ! 
Watching his slow decay, 
The months have waited on their aged sire; 
And now, when death-like sleep, 
His palsied senses steep, 
They wrap his chill form in its grave attire. 


Awhile they linger near 
Their parent’s funeral bier, 
And give full utterance to their heartfelt grief; 
For though his mien was rude, 
And stormy was his mood, 
The old man’s fits of passion were but brief. 


Tall March, his eldest born, 
Stands by with look forlong, 
Clothed in loose garments of a sombre dye ; 
Till spite of manhood’s strength, 
His spirit yields at length, 
And speaks its wo, in wailings loud and high. 


Young April, timid maid, 
Though trembling and afraid, 
She marks the heavings of her brother’s breast ; 
Seeks, ’mid her gushing tears, 
To lull his boding cares, 
With whisper’d hopes, that will not be represt. 


But, fetter’d by no grief, 
With cheek like fresh rose-leaf, 
And eyes that sparkle in their depths of blue, 
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The zephyr-footed May, 
Singing some childish lay, 
Dances o’er bud and bloom of every hue. 


Peace to the good old man! 
Some envious hearts began 
His sway, so just though rigid, to deplore; 
But now that he has gone, 
His virtues let them own, 
And count his garner’d treasure o’er and o’er. 


No prodigal was he, 
With hand profuse and free, 
Wasting the wealth which Nature’s coffers hold; 
But for the future’s weal, 
He braced his soul in steel, 
And shut his ear to suppliants, all too bold. 


Yet, in his sacred trust, 
Earth’s treasures did not rust, 
But earn’d each day a happy competence; 
Till, in the hour of death, 
E’en with his latest breath, 
He bade his youthful heirs his hoards dispense, 


And be those children blest! 
For nought have they represt, 
But freely dealt out his exhaustless store; 
Strong March has scatter’d health,— 
Fair April lavish’d wealth,— 
And young May’s urn with pleasures runneth o’er. 


Then pay him honors due, 

And shed warm tears, though few, 
Over old Winter, on his funeral bier; 

Then lay his shrivell’d form, 

Where nought like wind or storm, 
Can e’er disturb it through the coming year. 


Mary E. Lee. 


THE INVOLUNTARY STORY-TELLER. 


“Sempre a quel ver, ch’ ha faccia di menzogna 
De l’uom chiuder le labbra quanto puote, 
Pero che Lenza colpa fa vergogna.’ 


Ever to Truth, that has the air of falsehood, 
As far as may be, man should close his lips, 
Because, without a crime, it brings him shame. 


Dante. 


It was my misfortune to be borna story-teller. 
Not a falsifier of the truth, which few men res- 
pect more than myself—but merely a relater of 
stories—what the French calla Raconteur. The 
talent that makes so many reputations in the 
salons of Paris, has been to me a source of end- 
less annoyance. But howam I to blame for it? 
Nature made me observant. She blessed, or 
cursed me, with quick sensibilities and a tena- 
cious memory. Even from my childhood, I saw 
more in the same scene than my companions. 
Nothing escaped me. IfI took a walk I returned 
with a taleof wonders. They were all true ac- 
cording to my apprehension of the truth-—true, 
if Horne Tooke’s definition be the correct one— 
that is true, which one troweth. But as no one 
else saw or remarked them, they were ascribed 
to my inventive imagination. In short, I was 
set dcwn as a juvenile romancer. This rather 








stimulated me to a false ambition. Had I been 
cross-questioned, and all the marvels of my in- 
fant observation verified and explained, 1 might 
have made a philosopher. As it was, destiny 
and misdirected culture decided otherwise. 

With boynood came Robinson Crusoe, the 
Arabian Nights, and all the never ending tales 
of terror and of wonder, that beguile the read- 
ing world in this age of fiction. How eagerly 
were they devoured! For half a dozen years 
{ was allowed to riot and revel, in novels and 
romances, diversified with plays, poetry, voya- 
ges and travels, and, in the course of that time, 
became the admiration of my young companions, 
for all the curious lore of fairy-land. With what 
rapt attention did they hang upon my accents as 
I epitomized to their wondering ears, the adven- 
tures of Sinbad, or the history of the four Fa- 
cardins ! 

Books were rare in our settlement. Few of 
my playmates had much time to read. My sto- 
ries, therefore, possessed all the charm of origi- 
nality, and were often asked for. None other 
would be listened to. Awkward imitators indeed 
sprung up, tempted by my celebrity. But they 
had not the gift. Regarding their pretensions 
with disdain, I allowed them to anticipate me, 
and as they gave in rustic phrase, a garbled 
version of some of my own oft-related stories, I 
marked, with inward satisfaction, the growing 
impatience of their hearers, until I was called 
upon by acclamation to finish what had been 
clumsily begun. That was mytriumph! The 
great Egyptian traveller never rejoiced more in 
Napoleon's “Devon contez vous cela.” But I 
must hurry over these pleasant egotisms or I 
shall never get to my first story. 

It were long to tell, and dull to hear, the family 
misfortunes that devoted me to a life of trading 
adventure, amid the wildernesses of the far West, 
More than once I passed the Rocky Mountains, 
and once descended into California. Even this 
species of existence has its romantic side. Our 
various adventures and mishaps; the peculiar 
character and drollery of our companions; the 
incidents of a successful chase, or an occasional 
brush with the savages, beguiled the time round 
our camp fires, and prevented thought from stag- 
nating, even in the solitude of the forest. Many 
pleasant traditions of those days, still linger in 
the memory of old hunters and trappers, though 
they would not all bear repeating. Let me skip 
these remembrances also, or my tale will never 
get beyond the introduction. 

Civilization pursued me. Steam-boats and 
rail-roads reached my head-quarters, and an 
humble competence secured by hard toil, found 
me somewhat past the noon-tide of my days, and 
not a little the worse in health from my fatigues 
and exposures. After exhausting their skill, my 
physicians recommended a change of climate, 
and told me I must travel for my life. Long 
voyages and journies by land and water, attes- 
ted, during several years, my obedience, and at 
length, the efficacy of the prescription. In the 
meantime, books again became my companions, 
I learned, though imperfectly, two or three Eu- 
ropean languages, and devoted all my leisure 
moments to study when my health admitted. 
In brief, I porenars a hale, elderly gentleman, of 








no particular age, and with no other foreign 
habits, than an increased fondness for passing 
my evenings in agreeable society, but the same 
unhappy reputation as a story-teller—I don’t 
know how it stuck tome. Even fools, they say, 
learn something from experience, and experi- 
ence had certainly, in a great degree, corrected 
my unfortunate propensity. Butreforms do not 
readily gain credit. The recollection of my bad 
habit, was preserved by some of my old friends, 
who handed it down to another generation. 

I found myself among young men, whose fath- 
ers had been my early associates, and blooming 
girls, on whose mothers J had danced attendance 
in my days of gallantry, during occasional vis- 
its to the settlements, all acquainted with my 
foible, all anxious for a peep at the queer old 
gentleman that had been away so long, and all 
curious to hear some of the wonderful stories 
they were sure he had brought home with him. 

It became an amusement with me to baffle 
their curiosity. I maintained, that never having 
seen Timbuctoo, Ytzimpte, Sabahkstchen, or 
any other out-of-the-way place, I had nothing 
new to tell—absolutely nothing—that might not 
be found in any book of travels written by 
a testy invalid, who posted through all the 
churches and galleries in Europe, guide-book in 
hand and valet de place at elbow. 

Among my most amiable importunates, are 


the niece and daughters of an old friend—Mres. | 
Clifford—tor whom, it is said, I felt a kind of | 


tendre “in days long past.” Having no design 
of committing auto-biography, I don’t mean to 
confess any thing, or tell what prevented an un- 


defined inclination from manifesting itself. Sef- | 


fice it to say, we were always friends, and nothing 
more. As such we parted, and as such we met 
again, with no other difference, than the in- 


creased cordiality, which arises among those | 


who have known each other long, in proportion 
as the number thus known, grows fewer and 
more few. 

I left her a young and blooming mother, and 
found her a staid but cheerful and unfaded ma- 
tron, surrounded by a lovely family, of which 
the two eldest are girls just budding into woman- 
hood, the inseparable companions of their mother 
and cousin. 

Aware of my habit of digressing, I will not 


stop to describe Egeria or Fanny Clifford, much | 


less Nerina Vigoné, who is still more like what 
her aunt was, some twenty years ago, than 
either of them. In a word, they are well edu- 


cated, accomplished, unaffected girls, with all | 

the charm of grace, innocence. and vivacity, and | 

just such a diversity of —e and character, | 
| 


as makes them most admirable contrasts for 
each other. 

By virtue of my old acquaintance with Mrs. 
Clifford, I soon became one of their family cir- 
cle—an habitué of the house, where [ was al- 
ways welcome, and always treated in the man- 
ner most to my taste:—that is to say, I was free 
of the parlor, and came and went as I pleased, 
with the familiarity of a favorite cat or dog, 
brother, husband, or any other domestic animal. 

The girls to be sure, were at first a little 
shy, experiencing, as they afterwards confessed, 
something of the same apprehension they would 
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‘have felt at finding themselves ¢éte-a-téte with 
| the real African lion, grisly bear, or any other 
like dangerous and devouring personage of this 
_ world or the other, whose teeth and claws re- 
quire ample security for their good behaviour. 
Such unreasonable fears gradually wore away, 
| of course, and as none of them were actaully 
| devoured, King Stork has become King Log, 
_with whom these pleasantly mischievous, and 
pep little imps, take all manner 
_ of republican liberties. 

Among the rest, they plague me to death for 
stories. Until recently, by dint of one dexterous 
evasion or other, I found means to parry their 
attacks, never refusing, and never complying. 
At times I asked them to choose the subject, and 
the scene, and engaged them on a dispute what, 
and where, the story shculd be, and whether, 
| when so chosen, it could possibly be a true story 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or not, until some chance visiter came to my re- 
| lief—for, of course, no one can tell stories before 

all the world. At others, 1 began describing a 
| hero or heroine, and ran on from digression to 
_ digression—parenthesis within parenthesis, until 
it was time to dress for a dinner or a party, or 
the inflexible Mrs. Clifford sounded the retreat. 
My subterfuges and evasions were almost as 
numerous as the Italian poet’s, who has comme- 
morated in an hundred sonnets the Giulii tre,* 
/he was continually dunned for, without ever 
aying. 

All things must have an end however. By 
constant warfare my adversaries are beginning 
_ to learn my tactics, avoid every ambuscade, and 
/combine their movements so skilfully, that no 
stratagem will serve my purpose much longer, 
| It has apparently become a point of honor with 
_ the trio, to overcome my lately acquired repug- 
nance to story-telling, and when ladies—young 
or old—set their hearts upon anything, the best 
heads in Christendom, though as gray as my 
own, would hardly be a match for them. 

A few nights since, when I had comfortably 
entrenched myself by the fire-side in the imme- 
morial arm-chair appropriated to such persona- 
ges, proposing to spend a very pleasant evening, 
with the help of music, chat, and perhaps a game 
of whist, my enemies, contrary to all the usages 
of civilized warfare in the good old times, trea- 
cherously beat up my winter quarters, and took 
me quite by surprise. 

When | proposed music, al] the performers 
, took severe colds, and I verily believe, had the 
thing been possible, the harp and piano would 
have coughed inconcert. Venturing to suggest 
whist, Fanny pleaded a head-ache, which was 
always increased by trying to keep the run of 
the cards. Mrs. C. had letters to write, and 
playing, with dummy, was pronounced insuf- 
| ferably stupid. 

“Conversation, then,” said I, “by all means.” 

“Oh, yes! do converse, Mr. Evelyn—we'll lis- 
ten; for we’re fairly talked out. Mr. ——, 
| Mr. and Mr. have been here and 
| we were obliged—faire le frais de la conversa- 
tion for them all, until we really have not a word 
left, and Nina says her very teeth are sore chat- 
tering. I tell her its her cold, but Fan. declares 


| 


| 
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Mr. B’s. vinegar aspect and wiry voice has set 
them on edge. Come! that’s a good soul, talk 
to us a little, you who have so many things to 
talk about,” said Nerina, “I’ll promise to be the 
best listener in the world.” 

“Yes, do,” said Fanny, “each of us has her 
work, and it will be quite a luxury to do some- 
thing after a day’s idleness.”—Now I think of it, 
(they had arranged it all beforehand.)—“We 
will have a description of Vesuvius, or the mer 
de glace or St. Peter’s or some very romantic 
incident or adventure of your travels: or you 
shall relate that rye | we’ve so long promised 
you the pleasure of telling, and never yet found 
time to hear.” 

Did ever mischief-making imps devise sucha 
trial for a poor man’s patience? thoughtI. Put- 
ting the best face possible on the matter, how- 
ever, I said, “Certainly, with all my heart. 
Which would you prefer? A tramp over ice or 
Java? Both are somewhat musty, for they have 
fumed and frozen through tens of thousands of 
tours and journals, before and since that remark- 
able nealiaaiets time, who was swallowed up 
by an avalanche two hundred years ago, and 
has lately been thawed out by the news-papers, 
to the unspeakable joy of his disconsolate family. 
Or will you have an account of some Mesmeric 
experiments upon a vitrified man, lately dug up 
near the Torre del Greco, and supposed, from 
his dress, to have been ejected by the volcano in 
the memorable eruption of ’79 described by the 
younger Pliny ?” 

“O, for Heaven’s sake, spare us Pliny! ‘and 
let the often used volcano go,’” added Nina. 

“Iam half suffocated with my cold already. 
I protest against icebergs in such weather as 
this,” exclaimed Fan. “Pray, keep them till 
June next, when we all intend reading Captain 
Back’s journal.” 

“And a very interesting journal it is,” said I, 
anxious to escape by any means from St. Peter’s, 
and not at all aware of the depth of the conspi- 
racy—“and a very agreeable man is Captain 
Sir George Bach. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him frequently, not in the course of his 
voyage, but in very pleasant company, and I 
assure you, his conversation was as interesting 
as his journal. I wish I had his knack of rela- 
ting an anecdote.” 

“O, spare yourself the trouble for the present. 
Don’t you say so too, Geri.? We'll give Sir 
George credit for being a most delightful person, 
on the faith of your word, but as to bearing him 
company, through arctic regions, on such a night 
as this, it is out of the question. Describe, if 
you will, some ‘young Aurora of the air, like 
Geri. here or myself, but we won’t hear one 
word about an Aurora borealis.” 

“Really, young ladies, with the greatest pos- 
sible wish to oblige you, I am under the same 
embarrassment I have often felt. Your tastes 
are so dissimilar, that I can never hit upon a 
topic acceptable to you all, and it is quite impos- 
sible for any one but the belle of the season to 
tell different stories to three, at once, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of each and every of them, as 
Mr. Syndic’s precise phraseology expresses it.” 

“That excuse has availed you too often, Mr. 
Evelyn. It is rather damaged in the service. 








To be plain with you, we have Jaid our heads 
together, and held a great indignation meeting. 
I am imperative—and you know”—gently stam- 
ping a pretty little foot—*I will be obeyed. So, 
a story we must have—forthwith—and you may 
prepare to tell it.” 

“Certainly, my dear girls. 
story shall it be ?” 

“OQ! a true story by all means.” 

“Assuredly. Where shall the scene lie ?” 

“Nina shall choose the scene.” 

“Let me see—Italy I think—yes! I say Italy 

“What part ?” 

“O! as you please!” 

“Venice or Florence ?” 

“T’o settle the matter, we’ll say both.” 

“The subject—shall it be love or murder ?” 

“Love, by all means,” said Egeria, “but no 
murder. I’m shocked and disgusted at the hor- 
rors and monstrosities of all our novels.” 

“And I’m heartily tired of their love-sick non- 
sense,” said Nina. 

“T vote for no love. Settle the affair among 
you, young ladies, and I’m ready to proceed.” 

“So we will,” said Fanny. “You’ve escaped 
a long time by these tricks: but we’ve found 
you out. [’mumpire. There shall be no mur- 
der. Nothing worse than imprisonment. And 
as for the love—there must be some love—on 
the gentleman’s side at least ; but you may leave 
it just a little doubtful, whether there was any 
on the lady’s part or not.” 

“As you.please, Fanny, dearest !” 

“Are you all agreed?” and I looked first to 
one, and then to another, in hopes of stirring up 
some dispute to dissolve the triple alliance. But 
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in vain. In such straits, gaining time is gaining 
everything. I seemed to muse: looked at the 


door—listened to the wind—asked further ex- 
planations. It was all to no purpose. My tor- 
menters had concerted their plan, and were 
inexorable. I thought of feigning to remember 
suddenly an important engagement, but my car- 
riage was gone—the night stormy—I was two 
miles from my lodgings and felt some twinges 
of the rheumatism. Once more then I went 
over the conditions.—“It must be a story ?” 

“Yes.” 

“A true story ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“In Italy ?” 

‘By all means.” 

“Venice or Florence ?” 

“Both! you intolerable prevaricator !” 

“Some love ?” 

“Certainly !” 

“True or false ?” 

“Neither. We’ll have it doubtful.” 

“No murder, duel, or assassination ?” 

“No, none of them! only a long imprison- 
ment.” 

“In the gallies ?” 

“No! no, none but French novellists choose 
their heroes from the gallies.” 

“Good. There is no resisting such commands. 
You have given me the points. It will require, 
I fear, a better artist than myself to fill them 
up. You understand doubtless ?—you have seen 
a drawing executed upon prescribed dots ?” 

“No, we never did, but Nina has, and she will 
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describe it to Geri. and myself. Pray never 
mind the fine arts, but go on with your story, 
we are all impatience and attention.” 

I was driven to my last card. “Before I pro- 
ceed, let me propose to you a paradox, upon 
whose solution my whole story in some degree 
depends. And have the goodness to observe 
every word carefully: for this story is like San- 
cho’s, if a single sheep is missed in the count, 
the whole story is at an end.” 

“Mr. Evelyn, you may start as many para- 
doxes as Mr. Adams himself, but the story you 
must and shall tell. He can’t get off now.”— 
the last words were uttered in a half-whisper 
from Fanny to her cousin. 

“I mean to tell it—but first you must resolve 
me the paradox.” 

Weill hear it—if we must—otherwise you'll 
digress on the right of paradoxes, and we shall 
lose the story.” 

“Listen now—and be careful how you an- 
swer, for I intend to entrap you if possible. 
‘She loved her husband well enough to be wil- 
ling to survive him, if such were the will of 
Heaven.’ The question is—did she love him 
or not?” 

“What a queer kind of love,” said Fanny, on 
whose vivacity, I had calculated, as ever ready 
to enter the lists of argument. “What say you, 
Sis ?” 

“I am not so clear. There is some of Mr. 
Evelyn’s cunning under all this. He has fore- 
warned us. His heroine, perhaps, is to be a 
miracle of patience and resignation. But I 
don’t understand the matter clearly, and must 
refer it to coz.” 

“And I,” said Nina, “am of opinion, that we 
postpone our decision until after the story. In 
all grave, deliberative bodies, I am told, the 
question is never put till the debate is ended. 
I want very much to be enlightened, for at pre- 
sent 1 am only clear of one thing—that Mr. 
Evelyn is resolved not to tell the story if possi- 
ble. Let us get whatever light the tale will 
give us on the paradox, and if we can’t decide 
the matter, then we’ll send it to the moot-court 
or the National Institute.” 

“Come! come, Mr. Evelyn,” said Egeria, 
“there is no help for it. You are our captive, 
and we accept no ransom but the story.” 

“And who would escape from such gentle task- 
masters, were it possible? What says the Arab 
proverb? ‘Man’s ears are ever captive to wo- 
man’s tongue.’ ” 

“Very gallant indeed. But it is our ears that 
are to be captivated now, and your tongue treats 
them with nothing but evasions and excuses.” 

“Most imperative of all Queens! not except- 
ing her Majesty, Victoria, or even Titania her- 
self—to hear is to obey ;’—and my hands were 
raised, not quite to the true oriental point of my 
head, but far enough to shew what I considered 
most endangered by disobedience.” 

“ ‘She loved her husband well enough to be 
willing to outlive him, if such were the will of 
Heaven.’ Now, the wickedness of the world 
would take that for satire: yet what is the worst 
of human evils? To survive those we love. 
And what the sublimest effort of affection? To 
suffer the extremity of misery ourselves, rather 





than others should endure it. You see, there 
is more to be said on both sides of the question, 
than you thought. 

“In the days of Cosimo III., the most silly and 
fanatical despot that ever yet tormented Flo- 
rence and her flower-garden, Tuscany, a new 
species of inquisitorial tyranny was established. 
The sovereign occupied himself with the loves 
and marriages of his subjects. Young men 
were forbidden, under severe penalties, to visit 
at houses were there were marriageable girls.” 

Here I was interrupted with “Fie, Mr. Eve- 
lyn, how can you tell such fibs? You promised 
us a true story.” 

“And this is a true story, Nina, or will be, if 
you'll let me tell it. I assure you, on the word 
of a traveller, I saw the law myself.” 

“Did any one ever hear of anything so tyran- 
nical?” said Egeria. “One would think the 
young men of the country, if they had a spark 
of courage, would have rebelled.” 

“And if they didn’t,” said Fanny, “what were 
the girls about? They might have nullified 
such a law themselves, I think.” 

“IT have my doubts, F'an., whether the peaceful 
remedy had ever been heard of in Tuscany at 
that time. And, besides, learned phisiologists 
assured me, that there is something in the cli- 
mate so sedative, that the very animals lose all 
spirit and fierceness, ane become as gentle and 
tractuble as lambs. I remember having seen 
the fact exemplified as to horses. The streets 
there being paved, or rather flagged with flat 
pieces of rock, become slippery in wet weather, 
and it is quite usual to see a draught-horse fall. 
Under such circumstances an English or Ameri- 
can animal,in consequence, probably, of their De- 
mocratic Anglo-Saxon education, would flounce 
and struggle, perhaps break a limb, or overturn 
the carriage. The better taught Tuscan quad- 
ruped remains perfectly quiet until the harness 
is taken off, and an admonitory kick from the 
coachman informs him it is time to rise, where- 
upon he gets up carefully, shakes himself de- 
liberately, is harnessed and moves off as usual, 
the ladies in the carriage, having all the while 
continued their conversation as if nothing had 
happened. 

“This was cited, I recollect, as a decisive proof 
of the influence of climate, and when I ventured 
to object, that the men of Pistoia were still ac- 
counted somewhat quarrelsome and ferocious, 
my friend attributed this exception to their origin. 
‘You must know,’ said he, ‘that their city was 
founded by the remnant of Cataline’s army, and 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to correct 
entirely the hereditary instincts of a race, natu- 
rally cruel and profligate.’ And he cited a 

“Allow us to interrupt you, Mr. Evelyn,” said 
Nina, in a very mild tone, with an air of mock 
gravity,—*We would suggest to the learned 
relator, that he is wandering ever so little from 
his subject. We did not require a dissertation 
on zoology, or Cataline’s soldiers.” 

“I stand reproved, my lady President. You 
should have succeeded the Countess of Cham- 
pagne, as High Justiciary of the Courts of Love, 
in the days of the Troubadours; and I wish 
heartily,”+-sinking my voice to a pretended 
whisper—“you had.” 
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“And if I had, neither compliment nor sarcasm 
would have warped the Court from its duty. Be 
pleased to proceed with your narrative.” 

“In addition to a number of arbitrary regula- 
tions of this kind, prohibiting any of his subjects 
from contracting matrimony without his consent, 
a Dominican friar was appointed to make an 
annual tour of his Imperial and Royal High- 
nese’s dominions, and inform himself carefully 
and minutely of every family’s domestic affairs, 
and wherever there were quarrels, enmities, or 
dissensions, he was authorized to interpose the 
Princely authority and to order marriages, sepa- 
rations or imprisonment. 

It happened that just at this time, the Cava- 


liere Roberto Acciaioli returned from his travels. | 
He was young, handsome, rich, and of high and | 


ancient lineage, being collaterally related to the 
great Seneschal, who restored Queen Joanna of 
Naples to her kingdom, and treated Boccaccio 
so shabbily. It was this Seneschal, 1 remember, 
who built, on occasion of his son’s death, the 
Carthusian Convent, beautifully situated a mile 
or two from Florence. It stands on the top ofa 
small eminence, commanding an exquisite land- 
scape, as if to show its inhabitants, by way of 
penance, how fair is that world they have re- 
nounced forever, or to console them in their soli- 
tude, by adistant view of Eden. It isa fine old 
building, and contains some glass painted after 
designs by Raphael and——” 

“A number of other curiosities, no doubt,” said 
Egeria, “a catalogue of which we can find in the 
guide-books. Beso kind as to return to your 
Cavalier with the unpronouncable name.” 

“Acciaioli, moreover, was the nephew of a 
Cardinal——” 

“Kor mercy’s sake,” asked Fanny, “are we to 
have a list of all his relations, dead and living ? 
Genealogies, they tell me, are coming in fashion, 
but for my part I detest them. I’d rather suffer 
a description of the old monastery by half,— 
monks and all.” 





“You shall have it, Fan.. instantly, if your | 


sister and cousin agree with you. One of those 
monks was, in truth, a very interesting person- 
age. He had been in his youth f 

“A master of digressions, probably,” interrup- 
ted Nina, “like a certain friend of ours,—but we 
absolutely forbid any of his lessons at present. 
You must skip even the Cardinal.” 

“Any thing in reason to content you, my mis- 
tresses; but a Cardinal is indispensable to my 
story at this moment, as much so as to your ward- 
robe. Positively, I can’t get on without a true 
Cardinal, for my true story.” 

“Take him on your shoulders, then, like Sin- 
bad’s old man of the sea,—but do get on with 
him, or we will excommunicate you both as in- 
tolerable prosers.” 

“The Cardinal aspired to be Pope, on the first 
vacancy, and had laid out a splendid match for 
his nephew, by which the latter would secure a 
lady of large fortune, and he himself half a do- 
zen voices, at least, in the Sacred College. Ro- 
berto, however, seemed to be in no hurry to mar- 
ry. During his absence, his earliest and most 
intimate friend, Guiseppe Berardi, an officer in 
the Grand Duke’s service, had espoused a beau- 
tiful and accomplished girl, Elisabetta Mormo- 
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rai; and in their company, and the circle they 
assembled, Acciaioli spent the greater part of 
his time, as agreeably as one can do, in a state 
of society from which young unmarried females 
are excluded.” 

“Why, what becomes of them in that coun- 
try ?” asked Fanny, with irrepressible curiosity. 
“How are they educated, and how do they be- 
have themselves when they do come into socie- 
ty at last.” 

“They are brought up in convents, for the most 
part, Fan.; and very well brought up, too, accor- 
ding to the maxims of their country. As for the 
rest, your questions are somewhat difficult to 
answer, and would involve a disquisition on 
manners. The best response I can give you, is 
that which I made to a Roman acquaintance, 
who asked me what was the most striking differ- 
ence between female manners in Italy and Ame- 
rica. ‘Your girls, I replied, ‘are educated as if 
they were intended for our wives, and our wives 
behave themselves, as if they had been brought 
up like your girls.’ ” 

“That, 1 suppose, Mr. Evelyn, is one of your 
paradoxes, or antithesis, or whatever else you 
call them. I don’t comprehend the thing a bit 
better after I hear them, than before. Will you 
have the goodness to explain 

“Hush! you silly madcap,” said her elder sis- 
ter; “don’t you see Mr. Evelyn is leading you 
and his story into a labyrinth, where he’ll soon 
lose you both.” 

“J appeal to the court, if I’m in fault this time. 
On the contrary, it was Counsellor Fanny’s 
questions that were leading me astray, and I am 
but too happy to escape, as they were really be- 
coming very embarrassing. 

“Two or three years passed away without in- 
cident, until Berardi was suddenly taken ill, to 
al] appearance, with one of those violent inflam- 
matory attacks called mal di petio. As his dis- 
order proved threatening, he had a long private 
interview with his friend Acciaioli, but what 
took place, as the journals say, never transpired. 
Afterwards, he appeared more tranquil, but his 
symptoms grew worse,—the faculty were puz- 
zled, and their art exhausted r 

“There is to be no poison, you remember.” 

“J remember perfectly. Berardi died, to be 
sure, but it was according to all the forms of 
medicine ; and the post mortem examination as- 
certained the existence of an organic disease, 
before unsuspected. His loss was deeply and 
sincerely lamented by his wife and friend, and 
their mutual grief and sympathy, rendered the 
society of each more than ever necessary to the 
other. Besides, Acciaioli was Berardi’s execu- 
tor, and widows are proverbially helpless in 
every country, from their inexperience in busi- 
ness, and require the assistance of some male 
acquaintance, though it is quite wonderful what 
acuteness they exhibit in their bargains. 

“The result of such frequent and intimate as- 
sociation, is readily foreseen by every one, mo- 
derately skilled in life or novels. Accident— 
blind contact—and the strong necessity of loving 
something, or somebody,—naturally determine 
the first, and even second marriages, of half the 
world. After a decent lapse of time, which cus- 
tom renders far shorter on the Continent than 
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with us, Acciaioli was regarded as a suitor for 
the fair widow’s hand; and every one, quite 
contrary to people’s usual habit every where, 
regarded it as entirely unexceptionable, and al- 
most a thing of course. Both were young, rich, 
noble,—and if they fancied each other, what 
match could be more suitable? To this opinion 
there was one exception,—Cavalier Roberto’s 
uncle, the Cardinal. Such a marriage would 
cross all his projects, for the Pontificate was now 
vacant, and nothing seemed so reasonable to 
him, as that his dutiful nephew should be enam- 
oured of the lady, whose relations could make 
him Pope. Finding Acciaioli impracticable, the 
Cardinal exerted his influence with the Grand 
Duke. The despotic and bigotted Cosimo was 
easily persuaded to order peremptorily, that the 
treaty of marriage between Roberto and Elisa- 
betta should be utterly broken off; and the Car- 
dinal supposed it would then be easy to match 
his nephew as he wished. Lovers, however, 
have a particular fancy for thwarting such pro- 
jects. Our’s determined ona private marriage ; 
what we would call a runaway match. The 
chief difference is, that there, the getting mar- 
ried is very easy, as there is no license or publi- 
cation of banns required; but the running away 
is very difficult, for there is a spell upon your 
flight at every town-gate, military station, cus- 
tom-house and frontier, which yields only to the 
talismanic passport. Now, the origin of passport 
is extremely ancient, but as I perceive you are 
impatient, I will not inflict it on you. -As for the 
marriage, it is managed thus x 

“Never mind the details, Mr. Evelyn. You 
guess very rightly our strong inclination to know 
how runaway matches are conducted in Italy,— 
but you shall not enjoy the triumph of making 
our curiosity defeat itself. We understand that 
they had spirit enough to defy the Grand Duke, 
and get married in spite of him, that’s enough.” 

“You’re quite right,—such quick apprehen- 
sion saves me a great deal of trouble. Acciaio- 
li, the moment the ceremony was over, was 
obliged to leave his bride and fly, disguised as 
the servant of a friend who accompanied him in- 
to exile. They posted day and night, knowing 
Cosimo too well to expect any mercy if they 
were taken. Elisabetta remained, from the im- 
possibility of escape, persuaded that her sex 
would protect her from very violent treatment. 
The marriage, of course, was soon known to 
the police. Acciaioli was hotly pursued, but 
reached Lombardy in safety. Elisabetta, by 
order of the Grand Duke, was shut up in a for- 
tress, where for some time she suffered a rigor- 
ous imprisonment, but at length was removed 
to a convent, as a place of more decorous, but 
not less strict confinement. 

“A cciaioli having obtained from the most emi- 
nent jurists of Piedmont and Lombardy, learned 
— in favor of the validity of his marriage, 
filled Italy with complaints and reclamations. 
The Grand Duke’s legal advisers, on the con- 
trary, maintained that the marriage was invalid. 
The Holy See being still vacant, Acciaioli ap- 
pealed to the Sacred College against the op- 
pression practised on him, in defiance of the 
ordinances of the church, and the sacrament of 
matrimony. The College interfered, so far as 
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to procure a relaxation of his wife’s imprison- 
ment while the question was depending. Her 
health had been impaired, and she obtained 
leave to ride and walk for exercise, but always 
under custody. On one of these excursions, she 
found means to escape, and after great peril, 
fatigue and exposure, succeeded in rejoining her 
husband at Venice. Here they lived for a while, 
privately and happily, but the spirit of persecu- 
tion, though it slumbered, was not appeased. 
Cosimo formally demanded them from the go- 
vernment of the Republic, as criminals guilty of 
leze-majesty, who had fled from his dominions. 
The Doge and his Council, unwilling to give 
umbrage to a powerful neighbor, adopted a 
middle course; and while professing to inquire 
into the circumstances, gave the parties timely 
notice to escape,—intimating, that if they re- 
mained, it would be impossible to protect them. 
They immediately set out for Germany disguised 
as friars, but at Trent they were overtaken and 
arrested by Cosimo’s emissaries. Brought back 
to Florence, their marriage was formally an- 
nulled by royal authority,—the Cavalier was 
declared civilly dead,—all his estates devolving 
upon the next heir, and he himself condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment.—— You see I have 
complied with all the terms.” 

“Yes! yes,—but what became of the lady ?” 

“To the lady, Cosimo offered the alternative 
of renouncing her marriage, and living in the 
enjoyment of her liberty and property ; or, per- 
sisting in it, to be shut up for the remainder of 
her days in prison with her husband. She pru- 
dently considering, as her historian declares, that 
her presence would only increase the melancho- 
ly of her husband, who would thus always have 
before his eyes the cause of his misfortunes, de- 
termined to renounce her marriage, and weep 
alone over her misfortunes during the rest of 
her life.” 

My last words became inaudible, from the 
torrent of reproaches and exclamations that fell 
upon me. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Fan. 
not a true story.” 

“For shame, Mr. Evelyn,” cried Egeria, “how 
could you invent such a calumny on our sex ?” 

“It is not in woman’s heart to make such a 
choice,” said Nerina. “I am sure she shared her 
husband’s imprisonment, and Mr. Evelyn has 
changed the catastrophe only to tormen: us.” 

All attempts to excuse myself were fruitless. 
It was some minutes before order could be res- 
tored, and in the meantime the servant an- 
nounced my carriage. As I rose to depart, 
amid threats of vengeance for the indignity I 
had offered to the faith and truth of woman, I 
ventured to remind them, they had been in some 
degree forewarned by my paradox, and I asked 
what they now thought of it, to divert the storm. 
It was tono purpose. The whole party were 
far beyond paradoxes ; and Fanny, in the ener- 
gy of her zeal, said, “These may be your Italian 
wives, but I don’t believe a woman of any other 
country, if she really married for love, would be 
willing to survive her husband.” 

“You forget the Spartan dames, Fan., 
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‘Who saw their husbands killed, and nobly chose 
Never to say a word about them more.’ ” 
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“If you make any more such quotations, Mr. 
Evelyn, I declare we’ll put you into Coventry 
altogether. And for this night’s offence, you 
shall suffer a sore penance. We won’t forgive 
you, until you relate at least a dozen stories, all 
in honor of the sex. But, do tell us,;—did you 
not invent this horrid libel ?” 

“On the honor of a story-teller, my dear girls, 
the facts are all to be found in an authentic his- 
tory ; and I myself have seen a great number of 
the pleadings, in one of the archives of Italy.” 

“We don’t believe you !—we don’t !—we don’t. 
You are a cross, ugly, ill-natured old woman- 
hater! So, go about your business, for we won’t 
even tell you Good Night!” 





“A SONG OF THE GRAVE!” 


A sonc of the grave, the conquering grave, 
With its deep and dreamless rest ; 

And its pale, fair flowers, that dance and wave 
Like a scarf on a warrior’s breast! 

Oh! little the thoughtless reck, who roam 
’Mid those green and quiet mounds, 

That each is a palace,—a monarch’s home,— 
The greatest that earth hath found! 


How gaily he laughs when victorious chiefs 
Go forth to the trumpet’s breath,— 

For they are but reapers to bind his sheaves, 
On the harvest field of death. 

He bids them toil on till the dead, that lie 
Like reeds when storms sweep by, 

Are gathered into his granary,— 
Then the victor himself must die! 


How sternly he opens his arms, to fold 
A monarch in his embrace; 

And he scornfully laughs at the gems and gold 
That garnish his resting place. 

Ye can hear his wild mirth, as the crumbling earth 
Grates on the coffin lid; 

For little recks he of the majesty 
By the silver coffin hid! 


He terribly mocks the proud and great, 
As one by one they come, 

With torch and train and robe of state, 
To their last and dreaded home ;— 

He mocks to think how his dark halls frown, 
And how cold the sod must be, 

To him whose couch was of eider down, 
’Neath a velvet canopy. 


But the grave mocks not when the poor are brought, 
And laid on his sheltering breast; 

For he folds them there with a mother’s care, 
And he guards their dreamless rest. 

He marks where the sighs of sorrow rise, 
Like incense to Mercy’s gate; 

And he makes their grave where the flow’rets wave, 
And the sunbeams linger late! 


There were heavy clouds impending o’er 
The path of the young and dear; 





But he call’d them hence, ere the tempest’s roar 
Appall’d their shrinking ear. 

And little cares he for their agony, 
Who are taking their last farewell; 

For he sees far away, amid cloudless day, 
The soul of the loved one dwell! 





The locks were white on the old man’s brow, 
And he sighed for the friends of yore, 

Till the voice of the grave came soft and low,— 
And the old man sighed no more! 

The tears were damp in the widow’s eye, 
And her heart was faint and sad; 

Till he call’d her hence to joys on high,— 
And her aching heart is glad! 


Then a song of the grave, the conquering grave, 
With its deep and dreamless rest; 

And its pale, fair flowers, that dance and wave, 
Like a scarf on a warrior’s breast! 

Oh! little the thoughtless reck, who roam 
By the green and quiet mound, 

That each is a palace,--a monarch’s home,— 
The greatest that earth hath found! . 

A. A. x. 

New-Haven, April 6, 1843. 





REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 





“A COCK-AND-A-BULL STORY ” 


Tue inhabitants of the frontiers of South-Car- 
olina, had literally to live in forts and garrisons, 
during the greater part of the revolutionary war. 
They were for several years in constant danger 
from the Indians and marauding tories. In the 
dead hours of night, families were murdered, and 
their houses plundered and burnt, by these lur- 
king savages and fiendish bands. During the 
day-time, there was a constant apprehension of 
being shot, or tomahawked, whilst at work in 
their fields. These dangers were every where 
present, in that section of the country which now 
composes the Districts of Spartanburg and 
Greenville. The natural consequence was, in 
the absence of all military protection from either 
the State or the United States, that the thinly 
dispersed settlers had to erect “block houses,” 
or forts, for their security and defence. On the 
approach of danger, they fled to those places 
with their families and household furniture. Ve- 
ry often they carried with them their live stock, 
and onesie their milch cows. In doing so, 
they not only had a better opportunity of keep- 
ing their cattle from the enemy, but also derived 
a good portion of their sustenance from those 
cattle, whilst they had to remain in garrison. 

Among the herds of this kind driven to a fort 
in the upper part of Spartanburg District, or in 
the skirts of Rutherford, there was a famous 
black bull, remarkable for his size, appearance 
and sagacity. He had been so long about the 
fort, and was so great a favorite with its inmates, 
that he was regarded rather as an appendage 
to the military station. He belonged to no one 
individually, but io the garrison generally. He 
had outlived his proper owner,—a thing not un- 
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common in those days, for a bull to live longer 
than his master. It is not known in tradition, 
that this favorite, or appendage, of the garrison, 
ever assisted in its actual defence; but it is be- 
lieved that he often acted as sentinel, in appris- 
ing the garrison of the approach of danger. If 
alarmec whilst grazing in the vicinity with the 
other cattle, by any unusual sight or noise, he 
would always make to the fort for protection. 
In this manner, he served as an out-post or an 
advanced guard. It sometimes happened that 
he wandered a considerable distance in the 
mountains, and in those rambles he occasionally 
fell in with the enemy, who never failed attempt- 
ing his capture. But “old Taurus,” either from 
instinct, or from having been chased so often, 
was pretty generally on the alert, and seldom 
suffered an Indian, or suspicious personage, to 
come within shooting distance of him. His speed, 
too, was none of the slowest, and with a “fair 
start,” he bid defiance to Cherokee, tory or 
bull-dog. He had several times been shot at, 
and consequently would always fly, at the report 


of a gun, to the walls of the fort. His coming in’ 


hasty retreat, was ever the unerring signal of 
danger. The women and children always sought 
some safe hiding place, and every man flew to 
his post. 

On some occasion, not now exactly known, 
one of the garrison, who was not in the habit of 
courting danger, straggled a mile or two from 
the fort, and very unexpectedly came in sight of 
an Indian,—a sight, too, which he by no means 
relished. He saw from the air and manner of 
the savage, that he himself was not seen, and 
the thought struck him that the surest and best 
way of making his escape, was to shoot the In- 
dian before he attempted to run. But there was 
imminent danger in this course. The fire of his 
rifle would unquestionably bring to the spot 
other Indians, who were, in all probability, not 
far distant. But this was no time for weighing 
probabilities. He took deliberate aim with his 
rifle, and without waiting to see whether he did 
execution or not, he turned and fled at the re- 
port. No sooner, however, had he started, than 
he heard a terrible rushing through the bushes 
behind him. Supposing he had missed his aim, 
or that other savages had been roused and were 
in pursuit of him, he displayed a fleetness which 
bebaen he was unconscious of possessing. Life 
or death depended on his speed. An infuriated 
savage, with uplifted tomahawk, aiming a blow 
at his head, was pictured in his imagination. 
His rifle, long the companion of his perils, and 
often his defence in danger, was dashed to the 
earth as an encumbrance. Every sinew and 
muscle was exerted to its utmost. But the fur- 
ther he ran, the nearer seemed his pursuer to be 
at his heels. Finally, his strength began to fail 
him, and he thought it better to face the danger 
and make what defence he could. So, quickly 
dodging behind a tree, and giving a hasty 
glance to the rear, what was his surprise and 
astonishment on beholding a black bull, instead 


.of a ferocious savage! “Never in my life,” said 


the poor fellow, “was 1 so glad to see a bull.” 
Old Taurus, ’ycleped “the black sentinel,” with 
head and tail erect, passed swiftly by, bounding 
over bushes and through the woods, as if dan- 





ger was close in the rear. The firing of the gun 
had given him the alarm, and he was not to be 
turned from his most direct course to his usual 
retreat of safety. The affrighted man resumed 
his race more leisurely in the rear of the bull, 
and on reaching the fort he found the garrison 
already warned of their danger, by the arrival 
of the “black sentinel.” They sallied out of the 
fort, and on going to the spot where the race 
commenced, they found that the lonely savage 
had fallen, and was acorpse. The trusty rifle 
was also discovered, where it had been ungrate- 
fully cast down. It seemed that there were no 
other Indians with the one who had fallen, and 
the company returned to the fort. 

This story, which tradition has made familiar 
to the citizens of Packolette and Tiger, reminds 
the writer of one which occurred in the lower 
part of South-Carolina, and which has been dig- 
nified by a notice in some historical sketch of 
our revolutionary war. Itis as follows,—and 
connected with the one just above mentioned, is 
indeed “a cock-and-a-bull story.” Somewhere 
in the lower part of this State, there was a Bri- 


tish garrison kept for a considerable length of 


time. The officers, as was customary in those 
times, thought nothing of putting under contri- 
bution all the live stock, poultry and provisions, 
to be found at the farm houses in the neighbor- 
hood. The houses were commonly deserted by 
their owners, and left to the ravages of the in- 
vaders. Ata house of this kind, which the Bri- 
tish soldiers were in the habit of visiting, there 
was a goodly number of turkeys, barn-yard 
fowls, &c. They were all caught and carried to 
the garrison, save ore old rooster, which had 
been repeatedly chased by the soldiers, but had 
always made his escape by taking shelter under 
the floor of the dwelling house. So often had 
the soldiers chased him, that he became exceed- 
ingly shy ofa “red coat,” and whenever one 
came in view he never failed to make his way 
under the house. At length, the old rooster was 
either forgotten, or his age protected him, and 
he was left unmolested. The station was soon 
afterwards evacuated, and the inhabitants re- 
turned to their dwellings. The occupants of 
the house above alluded to, were surprised to 
find that the old game cock had escaped the 
destruction which had befallen every other liv- 
ing thing about the farm-yard. He was regar- 
ded with great interest by the family, and lived 
to an extreme old age. Several years after the 
close Of the revolutionary war, it was fashiona- 
ble for old ladies to wear red cloaks. An old 
matron thus clad, came to visit the family above 
mentioned, and the revolutionary rooster hap- 
pened to be in the yard as she made her ap- 
pearance. He no sooner saw the red cloak, than 
he mistook the good old lady for a British sol- 
dier in his red uniform, and quickly darted under 
the house to his ancient hiding-place, expecting 
that the red coat had come to make another ef- 
fort to catch him in his old age. 
B. F. Perry. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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THE DEATH OF DOHARTY. 


James Doharty held the rank of Captain in 
the partisan army of South-Carolina. He was 
a bold and energetic officer, and in the continued 
warfare that was carried on between the whigs 
and tories, proved a trusty leader to his friends, 
and an object of marked vengeance to his ene- 
mies. Within twelve miles of him, resided Ri- 
chard Pendarvis, who was a thorough tory. 
There was engendered between these hitherto 
friends and neighbors, holding opposite opinions, 
interests and commissions, the most bitter and 
deadly hatred. Each had sent messages of de- 
fiance,—each had issued threats of vengeance 
against the other. These threats were neither 
idle orunmeaning. The tories at-this time, it is 
presumed, had gained the upper hand in the 
parish of St. Lukes. Doharty lived upon a small 
island, in the rear of Pinckney’s, called Bear Is- 
land, surrounded by flat sands, which were at 
all times fordable on horseback. While here, 
he received intimation from a widow neighbor, 
who despatched a trusty slave to him for the 
purpose, that she had positive information that 
Pendarvis, with a body of tories, was to make an 
attack upon his house that night. At this time, 
three of his nephews were with him,—namely, 
John and Wm. Leacroft, and the late Colonel 
Talbird. They immediately consulted together, 
and formed the plan of lying in ambush, as the 
enemy would be no doubt much superior in 
numbers to themselves. They, however, post- 
poned their movements till nightfall. This de- 
termination was fatal to them. As soon as it 
began to grow dark, Pendarvis and his men 
cautiously, and without being seen, crossed the 
sands, and took up an advantageous position 
near the house, where they could observe all 
that was going on within, without exposing 
themselves to observation. Doharty and his 
friends were in the act of leaving the house to 
take up the position that they had previously 
determined upon, when they were attracted by 
the continued barking of the dogs. Doharty 
stepped out into the yard, where a fire was bla- 
zing, when a voice hailed him,—“Is that Capt. 
Doharty ?” He turned to those near him, and 
said, “I'ly,—we are too late;” he then replied 
to those who had questioned him, that he was 
“Doharty ;’?—the next instant he was shot down. 
Though wounded mortally, neither his presence 
of mind nor his courage deserted him. He com- 
manded his friends to fly now, in order that they 
might avenge him hereafter. He then begged 
his enemies only to come near enough that he 
might seem them ;—he told them to “come and 
press his hand before he died ;”—he held, all the 
while, his gun ready cocked, to take a last re- 
venge upon them, if they had had the manhood 
to approach him. By the order of Pendarvis, 
he was again fired upon while lying on the 
ground. When satisfied that he was lifeless, 
Pendarvis, with Patterson, his lieutenant, ap- 
proached the body of the man whom they had 
murdered, and in the most cruel and revolting 
manner abused and mutilated it with their 
swords. This brutal conduct was witnessed by 
John Leacroft, who lay concealed a short dis- 
tance from the spot; and from that hour he de- 








dicated his life to avenge the death of his uncle. 
Pendarvis and his party then entered the house, 
where they found William Leacroft, a lad of 14 ; 
around whose neck a cord was twisted. He was 
then lifted from the ground and suffered to fall. 
This was repeated several times, in order to ex- 
tort from him where his brother and cousin were 
concealed. He replied, that if he “knew he 
would not tell, for as they had already killed his 
uncle and protector, he had no objection to share 
his fate.” ‘The boy was left without farther mo- 
lestation. Possibly, admiration for the bravery 
of one so young, might have draw. compassion 
upon him. On thenext day, the body of Capt. 
Doharty was taken by his friends and deposited 
in the family burial ground at Whole Branch on 
Port Royal. 

John Leacroft, familiarly known in St. Lukes, 
as “Captain Jack Leacroft,” was a man of un- 
common boldness, activity, strength and high 
passions. After having paid the last tribute of 
respect to the remains of his uncle, he left this 
portion of the South, and went to the confines 


‘of North-Carolina, where he joined himself to 


the partisans in that State. He there obtained 
the commission of Captain, and having formed a 
small company of recruits, took the first oppor- 
tunity of returning to St. Lukes, in order to take 
the vengeance upon the tories which he had me- 
ditated. Richard Pendarvis resided at a place 
now called Stephenville, on the south side of the 
River of Moy, nearly opposite to the lovely and 
growing village of Bluffton. There he resided 
with his wife and his friend Patterson,—and as 
the whigs were gradually gaining ground in 
South-Carolina, he had formed the design of 
removing to St. Augustine. He had placed all 
things in readiness, and only a few days,—nay, 
some say hours,—awaited his departure, when 
a horseman, in the trappings of a trooper, rode 
up at full speed to the front of his house, and 
asked if “Pendarvis was at home?” Pendarvis 
heard the inquiry, and knew too well the voice 
of Jack Leacroft, to ask who the visiter was. He 
attempted no resistance, but fled. Leacroft pur- 
sued him. Pendarvis gained the beach, which 
is a wide one, and was making for a boat, when 
Leacroft called to him to stop. He turned and 
asked for mercy. The rifle bullet, dashing thro’ 
his heart, was the answer to his prayer. In the 
meantime, Patterson was on his knees, beseech- 
ing mercy from the rest of the whigs who had 
captured him. Leacroft approached him, drew 
his sword, and with a single blow severed the 
crown above the eyes from his head. The wife 
of Pendarvis witnessed the whole transaction ; 
and in after life,even after she had married 
again, she has been often heard to express the 
wish for a cup of Leacroft’s “heart’s-blood,” as 
she was satisfied she would relish that more 
than any other beverage in the world. 

Jack Leacroft, after the war, retired to his 
plantation, Point Comfort,on Hilton Head, where 
he died some years since. He left no issue, and 
by express direction of his will, his yay | after 
being enclosed in a coffin, was put in front of 


his door, and a brick arch was thrown over it. 
At this time, a few of the bricks have fallen from 
the head of the vault, and an old hen periodical- 
ly enters this crevice, gathers around her the 











bones and dust of the old soldier, deposits her 
eggs, and brings forth her brood, unmolested by 
the once bold and daring spirit whose ashes she 
makes thus free with. Were ours the day in 
which such a theory might be indulged, with a 
seeming reason and without irreverence, we 
should revive the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, and take for granted that this old hen 
was the embodied spirit of Mrs. Pendarvis, gra- 
tifying, in this natural manner, the bloody appe- 
tite for vengeance which she so frequently ex- 
pressed. 
G. P. Exviorr. 
Bluffton, S. C. 


stint tis De itn a ian, seein de Maat 
THE MASSACRE A HAYS’ STATI 


In the year 1832, an incorporated association 
was formed, called the “Hays’ Station Monu- 
mental Society,” of which the late lamented 
Governor, Patrick Noble, was President; and 
funds were subscribed for the purpose of erect- 
ing a suitable and proper monument, commemo- 
rative of the event which gives the title to this 
article. The laudable object for which this so- 
ciety was raised, has never been accomplished. 
We are at aloss in what manner to account for 
this seeming indifference, on the part of the 
members of the society, to so patriotic an under- 
taking. The cause of failure has, by some per- 
sons, been attributed to a difficulty which arose 
as to the location of the monument, as there 
were great exertions made to have it erected 
both at Laurens and Newberry Court Houses ; 
whilst the most rational of the members wished 
the spot to be that upon which the massacre oc- 
curred. Hew long will this reproach be sufier- 
ed torest on the hands of those individuals to 
whom the trust was confided? There are men 
of distinction, relatives to the victims of that 
bloody day, who could do much to bring about 
this object, and enable us to do becoming rever- 
ence to those patriot saints. A considerable 
amount of the fund has been collected, and be. 
ing inresponsible hands, there could be no dif- 
ficulties for the want of ampie means fer the erec- 
tion of the monument. 

But in doing honor to those brave men, should 
we not embalm their glory with a iaste worthy 
of their fate and fame? -Let us not place our 
tomb-stones by the highway, or our monuments 
as curb-stones to the streets or public squares in 
a country village, or within the brick and mortar 
atmosphere of acity. We should rather seck 
the solitary grandeur of retirement, and by 
throwing the sombre shadows of the forest 
around our works of art, we will give them a 
garb, pure, chaste and holy, and worthy to shield 
and preserve from oblivion the memory of those 
who were the friends of liberty. There, almost 
upon the spot, rises “Hays’ mountain,” an emi- 
nence placed by Deity as a pedestal for a suita- 
ble monument,—its granite base washed by the 
murmuring waters of Little River, as they sweep 
along its rocky bed,—its sides still clothed with 
the primeval forest,—and its summit frowning 
as it did that day of demoniac cruelty, on the pia- 
eular field below,—would become, if made the 
site of the contemplated offering, a shrine to 
which the footsteps of “millions yet to be,” would 
VOL. IL 
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direct their pilgrimages of devotion. Let us hear 
no more of the obscurity of the spot! Are not 
Mecca and Medina reached, only, after desert 
trials? and does the constant worshipper forsake 
the tomb and bones of his prophet, because they 
are in afarlJand? If we erect a monument on 
every battle ground in our country, we will re- 
cord the noble deeds of*the revolutionary heroes 
in imperishable words; so that even the unfor- 
tunately ignorant and unlearned, will read their 
duty to their country from marble tablets,— 
whilst the minds of the intelligent and educated 
will find pride and honorable motives, from the 
force of emulation and example. 

Perhaps, during the partisan warfare of the 
Revolution, there was no occurrence of such 
cruelty, as the inhuman butchery which was 
enacted by “Bloody Cunningham,” at “Hays’ 
Station,” in October, 1781. Col. Joseph Hays, 
with a small but well-tried band of patriots, was 
forted in a block-house belonging to one Edge- 
hill, who resided in the lower part of Laurens 
District, near Little River; and who, though 
“ale siaga neutrality, was strongly suspected of 
yeing a promoter of the tory interest in that 
section of the country. The spot has since been 
consecrated with the name of “Hays’ Station,” 
which also gave to the litthe mountain near by 
the same name. On the morning of the massa- 
cre, Cunningham had burned the house of John 
Caldwell, and closed the disgraceful outrage by 
putting that staunch patriot te death. William 
Caldwell, the brother of John, and the father of 
John Caldwell, Esq., and the Hon. P. C. Cald- 
well, of Newberry, by good fortune escaped, and 
endeavored to bear the news of the approach of 
Cunningham to Col. Hays, but was unable to 
reach the station in time. As he drew near, see- 
ing the tory forces surrounding it, he fled to 
“Hays’ mountain,” from which place he viewed 
the whole bloody transaction. 

An old man, now alive in Laurens District, 
told me a few days since, that he was in the 
block-house at the time, being then about eleven 
years old; and said it was a thrilling sight to 
see Cunningham and his three hundred troop- 
ers, all in “Lincoln green,” charge up the lane 
leading to the house, in battle array. Shots fired 
by the beleaguered patriots, fell almost harm- 
lessly amongst their ranks; and after the tories 
had parleyed with Col. Hays, he agreed to sur- 
render his command to Cunningham as prison- 
ers of war, inasmuch as further resistance was 
deemed useless. Laying down their arms,— 
relying on the word of a soldier,—they imagined 
their lives, at least, to be secure. But, once in 
power, it was not Cunningham’s custom to hold 
himself bound, even by his own words; and re- 
gardless of his pledges, he told his men to go in- 
to the block-house, and select such persons as 
they wished to save, provided they were not ene 
tirely obnoxious to the tory cause. Accordingly, 
some of the Tinsley’s, Saxon’s and Dunlap’s, 
were taken out, as were also the women and 
small children. The late Maj. Wm. Dunlap was 
spared, it is said, in consequence of his extreme 
youth; he being about fourteen years old. The 
remaining persons, fourteen in number, disarmed 
and bare-headed, were marched, strongly guar- 





ded, to an old field near at hand, and were forced 
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to sit down on the ground; when, without fur- 
i ther warning or trial, Col. Hays and Capt. Dan- 
iel Williams were ordered instantly to be hung 
up to the ridge pole of an old fodder stack, which 
being too weak, broke under their weight, and 
half choked they fell gasping to the ground. At 
this, Cunningham and several of his followers 
rushed on them and eft them to pieces with 
their swords. Joseph Williams, a boy fourteen 
years of age, when he saw Cunningham was 
determined to butcher his brother, cried out in 
all the agony of youthful feeling and terror, min- 
gled with fraternal solicitude,—“Brother Daniel, 
what shall I tell mother for you, when I go 
Before Captain Williams could reply; 

Cunningham bellowed forth,—“Nothing! you 
~damned suckling rebel,” and hewed him to pie- 
ces also with his sword. 

What a spectacle was that! The expiring 
groans of this youthful victim, caused many who 
were yet “halting between two opinions,” to gird 





if on the armour of the just, and do battle with the 


righteous for the sacred cause of independence. 

Their mother received not the tidings of the 

untimely end of her eldest son, from this second 

3 Joseph,—and poured out her anguish, not on the 

breast of her young devotee to liberty; but the 

; heart-scathing news of the fate of both, came to 

: her from a stranger’s unsympathizing lips, and 

the wild cries of her desolation arose unanswer- 

ed amid the solitude of her misery. She wasan 

: American wife, and an American mother. These 

: two sons were not the only heroes she had fos- 

‘| tered and warmed by her affections, for the hour 

% of her country’s need and peril. Col. Williams, 

who fought and fell so gallantly at King’s Moun- 

tain, was her husband, and the father of her 

sons; and three braver spirits were not torn 

from a single fire-side, during the revolutionary 

struggle. They were jewels in the crown of 
their country’s glory. 

After Cunningham had dispatched Col. Hays 
and the brothers Williams, he selected three of 
the remaining prisoners, and circling them with 
: a platoon of his men, he entered the arena likea 
+t blood-thirsty tiger, and glutted his sanguinary 
} appetite by hacking them with his sabre, untii 


4 from exhaustion he could scarcely raise his arm ; 


after which they were released from their suffer- 
ings by his band. 


ety The others were then put to the sword, and 


though ieft as dead, several of them did not 
breathe their last until the next day ; in the af- 
ternoon of which, they were consigned to one 
common grave by their friends. 


i | The following is a correct list of the victims: 
ri 


Col. Josern Hays, 
Capt. Dante, WILLIAMS, 
Lieut. Curisr. Harpy, 


oe Lieut. Jonn Neri, 


CLeMENT Hancock, 
Joserpn Irpy, Sen. © 
fe JosEepu Irpy, Jun. 

te JosePpH WILLIAMs, 
i Joun MILvEn, 
JAMES FERRIS, 


ee 

Hie Joun Cook, 
F, Bens. GoopMAN, 
Pe Yancy Saxon. 


Newberry C. H., 8. C. A. G. SuMMER. 





HARP OF THE WILDERNESS 
Iiarp of the wilderness! sadly reclining, 
Why linger thus long in the willow-tree’s shade ? 
Thy chords are all voiceless, though beanty is shining, 
O’er mountain and valley, tree, streamlet and g'ade. 
Hast thou not one tone of the bliss that hath spoken, 
When dreams like the zephyrs p:ssed over thy strings, 
And the song-wreaths that bound thee, unwither’d, unbroken, 
Were bathed in the purest, the holiest springs ? 


Hast thou not one ray of the gladness-that hovered 
Above thee in moments less lonely than this, 
Ere thy hopes and thy dreams were all silently covered 
In Le:he’s unbounded, insatiate abyss ? 
Where has the spirit that guarded thy numbers, 
In moments of rapturous ecstacy, fled ? 
Does she smile on thy strings, in their loneliest slumbers, 
Like moonbeams tbat glisten, though loveless and dead ? 


Harp of the wilderness! ’rouse thee,—awaken! 
We list for one swell of thy sweetness again, 
Such as once when the touch of thy master had shaken, 
Lach breath of the leaflets that o’er thee had lain. 
Then yield us one tone of the bliss that hath spoken, 
When dreams like the zephyrs passed over thy strings ; 
And the song-wreaths that bound thee, unwiiher’d, unbroken, 
Were bathed in the purest, the holiest springs ! 


EDWARD J. PORTER. 
Sumterville, S. C. 


THE PETRIFIED TREE. 
As through the grove I walked alone, 
When evening shadows fell, 
I marked a gray and rugged stone, 
Within a grassy dell; 
*T was the last remnant of a tree, 
Once tall and towering wide,— 


But now, nor fresh, nor waving free, 
And cold, and petrified! 


Even as the years, long passed away, 
That once beheld it high, 

Shorn of its green, in dull decay, 
Its silent fragments lie ; 

Unheeded comes the Queen of May, 
Unheeded flow’rets blow, 

Nor all the winds that round it play, 
Can cause one shoot to grow. 


No more with leafy honors dress’d, 
It lifts its stately form,— 
Nor rears on high its mighty crest, 
To revel with the storm; 
And who can tell when last it bloom’d, 
Beneath the smiles of spring ; 
We only know it as a doom’d, 
A blighted, withering thing. 


And thus I deem that human heart, 
Grown old with time and cares, 

That sees the trustful friends depart, 
In spite of all his tears; 

Alone, he walks, of all he loved, 
Grown cold and stern with time,— 

And none can know him as he moved, 
In life’s gay-hearted prime. 


Sumter, S.C. 


J. W. Erwin. 
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LIFE IN MEXICco.* 


Tas is one of the most pleasant and readable 
books of the season. It is lively, well written, and 
abundantly supplied with the picturesque. The au- 
thor is understood to be Madame Calderon de la 
Barca, wife of the first Minister sent out by Spain to 
her revolted colony. Madame Calderon is a Scottish 
lady, well endowed by nature, and, as is evident 
from this volume, of highly cultivated taste and un- 
derstanding. She sees things with a quick and keen, 
if not with a very penetrating eye. She does not go 
very far below the surface, but she sees the surface 
fairly, and describes it well. Every page of her two 
volumes is a lively picture, and if we are enabled to 
gather from them but little of the political resources 
of the wondrous region of which she tells,—of its 
true moral nature,—its susceptibility and future ca- 
pabilities,—we, at least, learn much of its external 
moral and physical aspects,—its passions and its 
sentiments. We see its outer lineaments well des- 
cribed, and we may make very reasonable conjec- 
tures as to the character and condition of its heart,— 
of the struggling soul beneath, which is forever burn- 
ing and heaving, like its own unexhausted volcanoes. 
Madame Calderon gives us some most ravishing 
descriptions. But the reader must enjoy the book. 
We content ourselves with making a few extracts, 
chiefly where they relate to the men of mark, or fi- 
gure, in Mexico. Here is a lively picture of Santa 
Anna. 

“The house is pretty, slight-looking, and kept in 
nice order. We were received by an aid-de-camp in 
uniform, and by several officers, and conducted to a 
large, cool, agreeable apartment, with little furniture, 
into which shortly entered the Senora de Santa Anna, 
tall, thin, and at that early hour in the morning, 
dressed to receive us in clear white muslin, with 
white satin shoes, and with very splendid diamond 
ear-rings, brooch and rings. She was very polite, 
and introduced her daughter Guadalupe, a miniature 
of her mamma in features and costume. 

“In a little while entered General Santa Anna 
himself; a gentlemanly, good-looking, quietly dress- 
ed, rather melancholy-looking person, with one leg, 
apparently somewhat of an invalid, and to us the 
most interesting person in the group. He has a sal- 
low complexion, fine dark eyes, soft and penetrating. 
and an interesting expression of face. nowing no- 
thing of his past history, one would have said a phil- 
osopher, living in dignified retirement,—one who had 
tried the world, and found that all was vanity,—one 
who had suffered ingratitude, and who, if he were 
ever persuaded to emerge from his retreat, would 
only do so, Cincinnatus-like, to benefit his country. 
It is strange, how frequently this expression of phil- 
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osophic resignation, of placid sadness, is to be re- 
marked on the countenances of the deepest, most 
ambitious and designing men. C n gave hima 
letter from the Queen, written under the supposition 
of his being still President, with which he seemed 
much pleased, but merely made the innocent obser- 
vation, ‘How very well the Queen writes!’ 

“It was only now and then, that the expression of 
his eye was startling, especially when he spoke of 
his leg, which is cut off below the knee. He speaks 
of it frequently, like Sir John Ramorny of his blood 
hand, and when he gives an account of his wound, 
and alludes to the French on that day, his counte- 
nance assumes that air of bitterness which Ramor- 
ny’s may have exhibited when speaking of ‘Harry 
the Smith.’ 

“Otherwise, he made himself very agreeable, spoke 
a great deal of the United States, and of the persons 
he had known there, and in his manners was quiet 
and gentlemanlike, and altogether a more polished 
hero than I had expected to see. To judge from the 
past, he will not long remain in his present state of 
inaction, besides having within him, according to 
Zavala, ‘a principle of action forever impelling him 
forward.’ 

“En attendant, breakfast was announced. The 
Senora de Santa Anna led me in. C n was 
placed at the head of the table, I on his right, Santa 
Anna opposite, the Senora on my right. The break- 
fast was very handsome, consisting of innumerable 
Spanish dishes, meat and vegetables, fish and fowl, 
fruits and sweetmeats, all served in white and gold 
French porcelain, with coffee, wines, &c. After 
breakfast, the Senora having despatched an officer 
for her cigar-case, which was gold, with a diamond 
latch, offered me a cigar, which I having declined, 
she lighted her own, a little paper ‘cigarito,’ and the 
gentlemen followed her good example. 

“We then proceeded to look at the out-houses and 
offices; at the General’s favorite war-horse, an old 
white charger, probably a sincerer philosopher than 
his master; at several game cocks, kept with espe- 
cial care, cock-fighting being a favorite recreation of 
Santa Anna’s; and at his litera, which is handsome 
and comfortable. There are no gardens, but as he 
observed, the whole country, which fortwelve leagues 
square belongs to him, is a garden. The appearance 
of the family says little for the healthiness of the 
locale ; and, indeed, its beauty and fertility will not 
compensate for its insalubrity. 

“As we hac but a few hours to spare, the General 
ordered round two carriages, both very handsome, 
and made in the United States, one of which convey- 
ed him and C n, the Senora and me. [n the other 
were the little girl and the officers; in which order 
we proceeded across the country to the high road, 
where the diligence and servants, with our guide, 
Don Miguel 8 , were to overtake us. ‘The dili- 
gence not having arrived, we got down and sat ona 
stone bench, in front of an Indian cottage, where we 
talked, while the young lady amused herself by eat- 
ing apples, and C——n and the General remained 
moralizing in the carriage. 

“Shortly after, and just as the sun was beginning 
to give us a specimen of his power, our lumbering 
escort of Mexican soldiers gallopped up, (orders ha- 
ving been given by the government that a fresh es- 
cort shall be stationed every six leagues,) and an- 
nounced the approach of the diligence. We were 
agreeably disappointed by the arrival of a handsome 
new coach, made in the United States, drawn by ten 
good-looking mules, and driven by a smart Yankee 
coachman. Our party consisted of ourselves, Don 
Miguel, the captain of the Jason and his first lieute- 
nant, who accompany us to Mexico. The day was 
delightful, and every one apparently in good humor. 
We took leave of General Santa Anna, his lady and 
daughter, also of our hospitable entertainer, Senor 
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V—o; got into the diligence,—doors shut,—all 
right,—lash up the mules, and now for Mexico.” 

Of General Victoria, we have the following ac- 
count and description: 


“General Guadalupe Victoria is perhaps the last 
man in a crowd whom one would fix upon as being 
the owner of the above high-sounding cognomen, 
which in fact is not his original, but his assumed 
name, Guadalupe being adopted by him in honor of 
the renowned image of the virgin of that name, and 
Victoria with less humility, to commemorate his suc- 
cess in battle. He isan honest, plain, down-looking 
citizen, lame and tall; somewhat at a loss for con- 
versation, apparently; amiable and good-natured, 
but certainly neither courtier nor orator; a man of 
tindeniable bravery, capable of supporting almost 
incredible hardships; humane, and who has always 
proved himself a sincere lover of what he considered 
liberty, without ever having been actuated by ambi- 
tious or interested motives. 

“It is said that his defects were indolence, want of 
resolution, and too much reliance on his own know- 
ledge. He is the only Mexican president who finish- 
ed as chief magistrate, the term prescribed by the 
laws. It is alleged in proof of his simplicity, though 
I think it is too absurd to be true, that having re- 
ceived a dispatch with the two-headed eagle on the 
seal, he remarked to the astonished envoy who deli- 
vered it,—‘Our arms are very much alike, only I see 
that his majesty’s eagles have two heads. I| have 
heard that some of that species exist here, in tierra 
caliente, and shall have one sent for.’ 

“The General is not married, but appears rather 
desirous of entering the united state. He strongly 
recommends us to avoid broken bones, by going in 
literas, at least as far as Jalapa. Having stumbled 
about for some time in search of his cocked hat, it 
sn handed to him by his aid-de-camp, and he took 

eave.” 


Here is General Bustamente, at that time Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 


“Fe looks like a good man, with an honest, benev- 
olent face, frank and simple in his manners, and not 
at all like a hero. His conversation was not bril- 
liant, indeed I do not know apropos to what, I sup- 
pose to the climate, but it chiefly turned on medicine. 
There cannot be a greater contrast, both in appear- 
ance and reality, than between him and Santa An- 
na. There is no lurking devil in hiseye. All is 
frank,open and unreserved. Itis impossible to look 
in his face, without believing him to be an honest 
and well-intentioned man. An unprincipled, but 
clever writer, has said of him, that he has no great 
capacity or superior genius, but that, whether from 
reflection or from slowness of comprehension, he is 
always extremely calm in his determinations; that 
before entering into any project, he inquires and con- 
siders deeply as to whether it be just or not; but that 
once convinced that it is, or appears to be so, he sus- 
tains his ground with firmness and constancy. He 
adds, that it suits him better to obey than to com- 
mand, for which reason he was always so devoted a 
servant of the Spaniards and of Yturbide. 

“He is said to be a devoted friend, is honest to a 
proverb, and personally brave, though occasionally 
deficient in moral energy. He is therefore an esti- 
mable man, and one who will do his duty to the best 
of his ability, though whether he has severity and 
energy sufficient for those evil days in which it is his 
lot to govern, may be problematical.” 


Here is a whole chapter given to distingues. We 
suspect that our readers will look with just as much 
surprise at this array of great names, as the people 


of the Continent of Europe would look at a list of 


ours. 





‘“‘Fi—— in his last letter, asks what distinguished 
men we have in Mexico? and with a tone of doubt 
as to their being very numerous. Distinguished in 
what way? As generals, as statesmen, as men of 
literature? It seems to me that a country where we 
have known Bustamente, Santa Anna, General Vic- 
toria, Posada, Gomez Pedraza, Gutierrez Estrada, 
Count Cortina, Gorostiza, Don Carlos Bustamente, 
Quintana Roo, General Moran, Don Lucas Alaman, 
General Almonte, Senor Cafiedo, Don Francisco 
Tagle, Senor Neri del Barrio, Senor Fagoaga, Don 
José Valentin, the Count de Casaflores, &e., is not 
so destitute of distinguished men as he supposes. The 
preceding are, | confess, strung together as they oc- 
cur to me, without order or regularity; soldiers, 
statesmen and literary men, some on one side of po- 
litics, some on another, but all men of note, and men 
who have acted, or suffered, or been distinguished in 
one way or another in the revolutions of the last 
thirty-two years. And there is not one amongst those 
I have mentioned, who, if he were to write merely 
his personal history, would not by so doing write the 
history of these civil wars. The three first, as prin- 
cipal figures in every revolution, are already histori- 
cal; Bustamente as an honest man and a brave sol- 
dier; Santa Anna, as an acute general, active and 
aspiring, whose name has a prestige, whether for 
good or for evil, that no other possesses; Gen. Vic- 
toria, a plain, uneducated, well-intentioned man, 
brave and enduring. A passage in his life is well 
known, which ought to be mentioned as an offset to 
the doubtful anecdote of the two-headed eagle. When 
Yturbide, alone, fallen and a prisoner, was banished 
from Mexico, and when General Bravo, who had the 
charge of conducting him to Vera Cruz, treated him 
with every species of indignity, Victoria, the sworn 
foe of the Emperor during his prosperity, now, when 
orders were given him to see Yturbide embarked, 
surrounded him with attentions, and loaded him with 
respectful distinctions; so that Yturbide himself, 
moved with gratitude, after expressing his warm es- 
teem for the General’s consistent conduct, presented 
him with his watch as a memorial of his grateful ad- 
miration. 

“As for Don Manuel Gomez Pedraza, he has oc- 
cupied too distinguished a place in the political oc- 
currences of this country, not to be generally known. 
An officer in the time of the Spanish government. 
he was distinguished for his severe discipline and 
strict moral conduct. In the time of Yturbide, he 
was military commandant of Huasteca, and suppor- 
ted the Emperor, who afterwards made him Com- 
mander General of Mexico. In 1827, he was Min- 
ister of War, during the Presidency of Victoria, and 
was distinguished for his extraordinary activity, 
which quality was greatly wanting in that General. 
In 1828, he and Guerrero were announced as candi- 
dates for the Presidency, and after a terrible political 
tempest, Gomez Pedraza was elected. ‘The fermen- 
tation that succeeded; the fury of the two parties, 
the Guerreristas and Pedrazistas, which were min- 
gled with Yturbidistas, was increased by the arrival 
of Santa Anna at Perote with eight hundred men, 
who, having shut himself up in the fortress, declared 
for Guerrero, and published a manifesto, which set 
forth that general as a hero, and his rival as a hypo- 
crite. Then came the famous revolution of the Acor- 
dada, and both Pedraza and Guerrero disappeared. 
Pedraza left the Republic, and after another revolu- 
tion, hearing that ‘the constitution and laws were 
re-established,’ returned to Vera Cruz; but was met 
by an order which prohibited him from disembark- 
ing. He then set sail for New-Orleans. Another 
change brought him back ; and at this present junc- 
ture he lives in tranquillity, together with his lady, a 
person of extraordinary talent and learning, daugh- 
ter of the Lizenciado pane Senor Azcarate. 
Such are the disturbed lives passed by the ‘children 
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of the soil.’ Of Gutierrez Estrada, now far from his 
household gods, and languishing under unjust perse- 
cution, | have already spoken. Count Cortina isa gen- 
tleman and a scholar, a man of vast information, and 
a protector of the fine arts. His conversation is a 
series of electric sparks; brilliant as an ignis fatuus, 
and bewildering as a will-o’-the-wisp. I have sel- 
dom heard such eloquence even in trifles; and he 
writes with as much ease as he speaks. We have 
seen three clever pieces of his lately, showing his 
versatile genius; one upon earthquakes, one upon 
the devil, and one upon the holy fathers of the church! 
The first in the form of a pamphlet, addressed to a 
lady, giving a scientific explanation of the causes of 
these phenomena, interspersed with ccmpliments to 
her beaux yeux ; the second is a burlesque poem; and 
the third a grave and learned dissertation. 

“Don José Eduardo Gorostiza, though a native of 
Vera Cruz, is the son of a Spanish officer, and when 
very young went to Spain, where he was known po- 
litically as a Liberal. He was distinguished as a 
writer of theatrical pieces, which have been, and still 
are very popular, and those which he merely trans- 
lated, he had the merit of adapting to the Spanish 


Stage, and Castilianizing in grace and wit. One of 


his pieces which we saw the other evening at the 
theatre,—‘Con tigo pan y cebolld, (with thee, bread 
and onions,) is delightful. Besides occupying a place 
in the Cabinet of Mexico, he has been Charge-d’- 
Affaires in Holland, and Minister at the Court of St. 
James. In conversation, he is extremely witty and 
agreeable, and he-has collected some good paintings 
and valuable books in the course of his European 
travels. 

“The reputation of Don Carlos Bustamente, de- 
puty from Oajaca, is altogether literary. He has 
made many researches in Mexican antiquities; and 
has published a history of the ‘Discovery of Ameri- 
ca,’ written by Padre Vega, which was unknown be- 
fore; also, the ‘Gallery of Mexican Princes ;’ ‘Tez- 
coco in the last days of its last kings,’ &c. He late- 
ly sent me his ‘Mornings in the Alameda,’ a book 
intended to teach Mexican young ladies the history 
of theirown country. I have read but a few pages 
of it, but was struck with the liberality of his remarks 
in regard to the Spaniards, which, coming from such 
a source, are so much more valuable and worthy of 
credit than any that can be made by a foreigner, that 
I am tempted to translate the passage to which I al- 
lude. ‘The Spanish government founded colleges 
and academies in the reign of the wise Charles the 
Third; it established that of fine arts, which it en- 
riched with the most beautiful statues, which you 
can still see when you visit it. (‘“l'heir transporta- 
tion,’ he says in a note, ‘cost seventy thousand dol- 
lars.’) He sent excellent workmen, and imitated 
his predecessor Philip the Second, who sent to Mex- 
ico whatever could not find a place in the works of 
the Escurial. Of his wisdom, we have proofs in 
those magnificent temples which attract the atten- 
tion of travellers, such as the Cathedral of Mexico, 
San Augustin, Santo Domingo of Oaxaca, and oth- 
ers. Spain did no more, because she could do no 
more; and Spain gave to this America a constitu- 
tion, which the Mexicans themselves, who pride 
themselves most on their learning, are unacquainted 
with; and whose analysis was formed by the learned 
nee Mier, in the History of the Revolution, which 

e printed in London; a constitution, in which are 
made manifest the good intentions of the Austrian 
monarchs, and their earnest desire to render the In- 
dians happy; especially in the case of the great Phi- 
lip the Fourth, whose autograph law is preserved; 
and which I have read with respect and emotion, 
prohibiting the bad ‘treatment of the Indians. In 
Short, this America, if it were considered in a state 
of slavery under the Spanish dominion, was at least 
on a level with the peninsula itself. Read over the 





frightful list of taxes which oppressed the Spaniards, 
and compare it with those that were imposed upon 
us, and you will find that theirs is infinitely greater 
than ours. ‘These truths being granted, remark the 
progress which the colonies had made in sciences 
and arts, and this truth which escaped from the light 
pen of the censor Beristain, will be confirmed. Mex- 
ico, he says, was the sun-flower of Spain. ‘When 
in her principal universities there were no learned 
men to fill the mathematical chairs, Mexico could 
boast of Don Carlos de Siguenza y Gongora; when 
in Madrid there was no one who had written a good 
epic poem, in Mexico the Bernardo was composed.’ 

“The nexton my list is Don Andrés Quintana 


Roo, the best modern poet of Mexico, a native of 


Yucatan, and who came to the capital when very 
young to study law. Heis said to possess immense 
learning, and was enthusiastic to fanaticism in the 
cause of independence; insomuch, that he and his 
wife, Donna Leona Vicario, who shared in his ar- 
dent love of liberty, braved every danger in its cause, 
suffered imprisonment, escaped from the Inquisition, 
from the hands of robbers, endured every privation, 
so that their history would form a romance. He is 
now devoted to literature, and though he occasional- 
ly launches forth some political pamphlet, he is pro- 
bably wearied of revolutions, and possesses all the 
calmness of a man whose first years have been spent 
in excitement and troubles, and who at length finds 
consolation in study alone; the well of science prov- 
ing to him the waters of Lethe, in which he drinks 
the oblivion of all his past sorrows. And it is very 
much the case in Mexico at present, that the most 
distinguished men are those who live most retired ; 
those who have played their part on the arena of 
public life, have seen the inutility of their efforts in 
favor of their country, and have now retreated into 
the bosom of their families, where they endeavor to 
forget public evils in domestic retirement and litera- 
ry occupation. 

“Amongst these may be reckoned Don Lucas Ala- 
man, who passed many years in Europe, and in 1820 
was deputy to the Spanish Cortes. Shortly after his 
return, he became minister of foreign relations, 
which high office he has filled during various seasons 
of difficulty. He is a man of learning, and has al- 
ways been a protector of art and science. In con- 
versation he is more reserved, less brilliant and more 
minute than Count Cortina, always expressing his 
opinion with caution, but very ready and able to give 
information on anything in this country, unconnect- 
ed with politics. General Moran, now infirm, and 
long since retired from public service, is universally 
respected both as a military man and a gentleman. 
He is married to a daughter of the late Marquis de 
Vivanco, general of division, who long held out 
against the independence, and when the colonial sys- 
tem was dissolved, would never go further than to 
desire a Prince of royal birth in Mexico. General 
Moran has been exiled several times, and his health 
has not held out against mental and bodily suffering; 
but he is ending his days in a tranquil retirement in 
the midst of his family. Of General Almonte, and 
of Senor Canedo, who are figuring in public life in 
our own day, I have frequently written. 

“Senor Nori del Barrio, andthe Count de Casa- 
flores; married to sisters, ladies of high birth, the 
eldest a countess in her own right, are, as well as 
their families, all that is most distinguished in Mexi- 
co. Senor Fagoaga, who is now in bad health, I 
know only by reputation. He is brother of the Mar- 
quis of Apartado, and of the celebrated Don José 
Maria Fagoaga, with whose family we have the 

leasure of being very intimate. C n says that 





1e is a man of great taste and a thorough gentleman, 
and that his house, which is one of the handsomest 
in Mexico, possesses that ornament so rare in this 
couhtry—well-chosen paintings. Don José Valen- 
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tin, who has figured in the political world, and who 
was curate of Huamautla, is one of the kindest and 
best old men I have ever met with; so severe to him- 
self, so indulgent to others,—so simple in worldly 
matters, so learned in every thing else,—so sincere, 
good, and charitable. He is a universal favorite 
with young and old, being cheerful, fond of music, 
and of gay conversation, in proportion as he is wise 
and learned in his observations, and serious in his 
conversation when the occasion requires it. Doctor 
Valentin as an ecclesiastic, and Padre Leon as a 
monk, are models. 

“As for Don Francisco Tagle, he is a gentleman 
of the old school, and his name figures in all the po- 
litical events which have taken place since the In- 
dependence, of which he was one of the signers. He 
is very rich, possessing besides a profitable maguey 
estate near Mexico, enormous property bounding 
Texas, and being also the keeper of the Monte Pio, 
formerly the house of Cortes, a palace, in which he 
and his family live. He is a man of great learning 
and information, and too distinguished not to have 
suffered personally in political convulsions. Whe- 
ther he would choose the same path, with his present 
experience of a Mexican republic, he is too wise to 
mention. He and his family are amongst our most 
intimate friends, and with a few exceptions all those 
whom I have mentioned have been here since our 
return, which is one of the reasons why their names 
occurred first to my memory; for there are still ma- 
ny distinguished persons remaining.” 


These extracts must suffice as a sample of the 
book. Yet, a fair sample they are not. They are 
given up toa description, which is rather more a 
chronicle than a description of the virtues, supposed 
or real, of men. But of those things which give vi- 
tality to these volumes,—the hundred little items, 
lively comment, and picturesque representation,— 
they betray but a small proportion. We had noted 
numerous passages for selection, descriptive of man- 
ners and customs, scenes, sports, adventures,—the 
peerage and the peasantry,—the mountain and the 
plain,—the country and the city,—but—the reader 
must go to the original. We should despair, with 
thrice the number of pages, to give him any just idea 
of one of the most charmingly sketchy publications 
of the season. 


HANDY ANDY.* 


A vouivume of broad grin,—a thing of mere carica- 
ture and extravagance,—a prolonged toil, through 
near four hundred pages, after stale or silly joke, or 
horse-play merriment. It may be that we lack the 
particular sort of capacity for the appreciation of this 
style of humor; but it is some reason to think other- 
wise, when we perceive the vast difference between 
such performances, and those of the acknowledged 
masters of the humorous,—Smollett, Fielding, Le 
Sage, &c.,—differences not merely of detail but of 
plan and effect. You may laugh as you turn these 
pages, as one laughs involuntarily to see a monkey 
dance, or a dog chase a cat, or a dandy’s hat blown 
off and he pursuing it on a gusty March morning,— 
but you blush the next moment, if caught laughing, 
or if called upon to declare the cause of your merri- 





* Handy Andy ; a Tale of Irish Life. By Sam’l. Lover, Esq. 





ment. The fun of Handy Andy is of this descrip- 
tion, and one will find just as much of intellect in 
the conflict between cat and dog, or man and mon- 
key, as in the perusal of this volume. It is prefaced 
by a vulgar print, which admirably illustrates its 
character,—a broad hand is extended, the fingers 
stretched, and bearing for motto the words—“Give 
me your fist, my darling public!” This is wit, if it 
be nothing more serious. It will not be assuming 
too much for the reader, to take for granted that he 
thinks it mere vulgarity. But that this volume has 
been enormously puffed in the newspapers, we should 
not have wasted a paragraph uponit. One thing 
more. The author tells us that he has been accused 
of giving flattering portraits of his countrymen. We 
cannot say for his previous labors; but he will es- 
cape any such censure in the present. It is the 
strangest thing in the world, that Ireland should owe 
to her own sons, the continual and most extravagant 
distortion of her national portraiture,—delineations 
that hold her people only up to ridicule and hate, ei- 
ther as ruffians, wholly regardless of social law,—or 
dolts, too obtuse in their ludicrousness,—their comi- 
cality, the friendly critic would phrase it,—to under- 
stand it. For the equal sakes of country and reader, 
we wish that we could say “Enough,” to this class of 
wiiters. 





“If publishers would cry ‘Enough,’ 
Nor drug their readers with the nauseous stuff.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


Tuts is a Lecture, delivered before the Young 
Men’s Association of Utica, New-York, by the Hon. 
Ezekiel Bacon, the author of the little volume, “Agri 
Somnia,” noticed in the February issue of this ma- 
gazine. Judge Bacon was at one time a distinguish- 
ed citizen of the United States, and held one of the 
departments at Washington. He has been, however, 
for many years, out of the public eye,—an invalid, 
suffering from painful afflictions,—and solacing him- 
self with that superior communion, with high hopes 
and searching aspirations, which can alone afford 
powers of resistance to mind and body, pressed down 
by the weight of disease and infirmities. In the de- 
cline of life, he comes forth to repeat, for the benefit 
of the young, his recollections of the old. His lec- 
ture is to this effect, and, with something of the gar- 
rulity of age, he has given us a very interesting ac- 
count of some of the more prominent characteristics 
of American society, as it existed fifty years ago. 
The morals, manners, tastes and fashions, of and 
from that period, are pleasantly described; and, 
while a just acknowledgment is made of our social 
and scientific progress since that time, the Lecturer 
does not scruple to declare his doubts of our moral 
advances. In this opinion he incurs norisk. In 
morals, the last fifty years has made no progress. 
Our appetites for other and less valuable gains, have 
left no room in our souls for the higher objects; and, 
in the matters of virtue, morality and patriotism, if 
nothing else, we may still take our lessons from the 
past. 
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THE WIVES OF ENGLAND. 


Mrs. Et.is, better known to the reading world as 
Miss Stickney, has given us a new work on a fruit- 
ful subject—‘‘The Wives of England; their relative 
duties, domestic influence and social obligations.” 
On these topics,—judging from her past performan- 
ces,—there are few persons better capable of writing 
sensibly than Mrs. Ellis. Her former books were 
all sensible, thoughtful, considerate volumes, show- 
ing considerable knowledge of the heart, the domes- 
tic world and nature. Such books as the one before 
us, are needed by the sex. In our country, lacking 
training as we do in youth, it will be well if some 
mode of education,—some lessoning, appealing to 
our reason and sense of right,—can be made availa- 
ble for the correction of our errors in maturer years. 
We particularly commend to our fair, young read- 
ers,—to those who have not already passed the Ru- 
bicon of marriage,—all those portions of the present 
work which relate to the manner in which such ties 
should be formed,—under what restraining consid- 
erations, and with what objects. It isa melancholy 
truth that, in half the number of cases,—except 
among the poor,—except among those whose ac- 
tions, in this, as in every other case, are the fruit of 
honest impulse,—marriage is neither more nor less 
than a calculation in business,—a thing of barter,— 
a question of traffic, in which the commodity is the 
person rather than the heart,—the chattels rather 
than the affections. We commend this volume. It 
is very neatly put forth by the Langleys,—one of 
their cheap issues. [A. Head.] 


MISCELLANY. 


AMERICAN TRADITION. 


WE take the following tradition from a Florida 
paper, as one of those things which a journal like 
ours should solicitously preserve. A crude narrative 
like the following, may furnish the hint, some day, 
to our romancers, for the most noble specimen of our 
national literature. 


OLD FORT ST. LOUIS, 
AND AN INDIAN TRADITION CONCERNING IT. 


At almost every step, in this part of Florida, are 
to be found traces of the old Spanish settlements, 
which some hundred and fifty, or two hundred years 
ago, were scattered over a great portion of this Ter- 
ritory. Here are to be seen extensive fortifications, 
with portions of their walls still standing,—their em- 
bankments, entrenchments and gateways,— all easi- 
ly to be distinguished, though overgrown with the 
loftiest pines or oaks, and wherever the soil is dis- 
turbed are thrown up the signs of strife and war- 
fare,—gun barrels, broken swords, mingled with the 
bones of horse and man. Anon, we come upon the 
ruins of some suburban residence of brick or tabby, 
still surrounded with the vigorous, though old and 
venerable live oaks, with their long streamers of 
moss, all planted with great regularity, so as to form 
avenues, or ornamental shades, to the dwellings of 
a people of a by-gone century. Deeply worn roads 
may also be traced, running through the country in 
all directions. 


About two miles west of the city of Tallahassee, 
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lie the ruins of what tradition says was once the 
Spanish fort St. Louis. Our attention has been re- 
cently directed to these ruins, from the circumstance 
that a very intelligent gentleman, formerly of Geor- 
gia, now of Alabama, has at this time many labor- 
ers engaged in excavating the site of this old fort, 
on a search afier hidden treasures. Whether or no 
he may succeed in bringing to light any considera- 
ble deposite of the precious metals, is not for us to 
say. But he has already thrown up from beneath 
the soil, where they had long been entombed, many 
articles which will possess great interest with the 
antiquarian, 

There has long existed a popular belief, that be- 
neath the ruins of many of these old forts, lie con- 
cealed much of the wealth of the past age,—large 
hordes of the precious metals. This belief has been 
gathered from the ‘traditions current among the In- 
dians, as well as from the few historical facts which 
remain, of the condition of the Spanish inhabitants, 
who for more than a hundred years flourished in this 
section of the country. That they were wealthy, is 
evident from what remains of their dwellings, their 
fortifications, their orange groves, their extensive 
plantations,—the signs of which may yet be traced. 
The gulf coast of Florida was long the favorite re- 
sort, and her bays and inlets, but little known to the 
rest of the world, long continued to be the safe re- 
treat, of that bold, desperate and reckless race of 
buccaneers, who, during the seventeenth century, 
so much infested the Southern seas. It was from 
this coast that they drew their main supplies; and 
when driven from the ocean, it was here in these 
unknown regions that they sought safety. And ac- 
cording to tradition, it was to the Spanish forts and 
settlements along the coast, that they carried much 
of the blood-stained wealth, which they had gathered 
by piracy from the four corners of the earth. 

Under the feeble government of Spain, there was 
no authority, perhaps no disposition,—within this 
distant colony,—to bring the freebooters to justice. 
Indeed, Florida, for a long period, seems to have 
been as much forgotten by her parent government, 
as she was unknown, to all the world beside. And 
if the connexion of the settlements with the buccan- 
neers, was such as some traditions have represented 
it to be, it may be presumed they themselves did not 
care to make their condition more extensively known. 

At what precise period this Spanish race ceased to 
occupy the country, is not now exactly known. From 
the growth of the oaks and the pines above their for- 
mer dwellings, it may be — that it was much 
over a hundred years ago. ‘That they were driven 
forth by war, by violence, and with a bloody hand, 
is evident from the marks which they left behind 
them. The traditions current among the Indians, all 
tell the same story. 

Tradition says, that the regions now known as 
Georgia, upper South-Carolina, and Alabama, pour- 
ed their Indian hordes into Florida. The Spaniards 
who were not on the first irruption butchered, retrea- 
ted to their forts, and long maintained an obstinate 
and bloody contest with their savage neighbors. The 
overwhelming numbers, however, of the savages, at 
length proved an over match for the discipline, and 
the most resolute and unyielding courage of the 
Spaniards. They were driven from one stronghold 
after another, or buried themselves beneath their 
ruins. 

And, at length, old Fort St. Louis became the last 
point where the Spaniards could maintain a foothold, 
from St. Augustine to Pensacola. Hither had these 
who escaped from the slaughter and the destruction 
of other posts, been driven,—bringing with them 
their treasures of gold and silver, their plate, and 
whatever else they may have had an upportunity or 
means of removing. But here were they followed 
by their relentless pursuers, hemmed in and beset on 
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all sides. With unflinching courage, the Spaniards 
long continued a desperate though unequal contest. 

The imagination of the old Indian legend bearer, 
still warms at the repetition of the many bold and 
reckless deeds of valor which these desperate men 
endeavored for their rescue, during the long siege 
which followed. But the tortures of famine were 
added to the hopelessness of their condition. And 
the enfeebled fortress listened to the terms of a truce, 
which was proposed by the Chief Warrior of the In- 
dians, who seems to have been struck with admira- 
tion of the indomitable courage and the heroic valor 
of his enemies. He proposed to them that they 
should leave the country, with all their effects behind 
them, save only their arms,—which, as they had 
used them like braves, he would not have them part 
with. 

The proposition was accepted. The Spaniards, 
after obtaining a supply of food from their late ene- 
mies, marched out of the fort. 

Before leaving the fort, however, they had warned 
the indians that they had left behind them their 
“Great Medicine,” and that it would be certain death 
for any Indian to enter the fort, until the shadow of 
the trees turned eastward, or before the lapse of six 
hours from their departure, Saying this, the Span- 
iards took up their march for the Ocklockney Bay, 
where they had information, or supposed, were some 
vessels,on which they might be transported to St. 
Augustine or Pensacola. Hardly, however, had the 
Spaniards disappeared from the fort, when the In- 
dians, urged on by their cupidity or their curiosity, 
and having perhaps little respect for the Great Me- 
dicine of the Spaniards, rushed into the evacuated 
fort by thousands. The enclosure was filled, crowd- 
ed, with the wondering and admiring savages,—their 
warriors, their women and their children; when, 
horrible to relate, the subterranean magazines ex- 
rere, and thousands of the poor wretches were 

uried beneath the ruins of old Fort St. Louis. Their 
bones may be seen to this day, mingled with the 
fragments of broken arms, horse furniture, guns, 
swords, and the materials of the overthrown walls. 

But the Indians took a bloody revenge on what 
they believed to be a most treacherous outrage on 
the part of the Great Medicine of the Spaniards. 
The friends and relatives of those who perished in 
the fort, pursued the retreating band, fell wpon them 
and slaughtered them to a man. 

This is an Indian tradition, but the facts related 
are pretty generally credited. And it is supposed 
that the motives which induced the Spaniards to 
leave behind them a train to fire the magazine, was 
to conceal by the misplaced earth and fallen walls, 
the entrance to those subterranean apartments, where 
they had concealed their treasures, and which they 
intended on some future day to reclaim. 

But it is said the Indians ever since, and to this 
day, have a most awful dread of the Great Medicine 
of old Fort St. Louis, who gave to them such a terri- 
ble and signal display of his vengeance, on this 
memorable occasion. We have been assured by old 
settlers, who came to the country when the Indians 
inhabited it in great numbers, that no one was ever 
known, nor could be induced, by any consideration, 
to approach within a mile of the old ruin. Such was 
the superstitious dread of the mysterious power of 
the Great Medicine. 





ALABAMA UNIVERSITY. 


WE have received a Catalogue of the Officers, 
Alumni and Students, for the present year, of the 
University of Alabama, by which we rejoice to per- 
ceive that the Institution is in a prosperous condi- 





tion, and rising in favor at home, as in repute abroad. 
Under its present amiable and able Faculty, with 
Trustees in the general direction who appreciate its 
uses, and sympathise deeply with its objects, it can- 
not but prosper. We remember, with prolonged sa- 
tisfaction, a week of delightful sojourn in Tuscaloo- 
sa, amidst elegance, intellect and a graceful hospi- 
tality, which Jeft nothing to the stranger to desire. 
Alabama cannot too warmly cherish an Institution 
which, like the College of South-Carolina, will scat- 
ter abroad through all her counties the fruits of 
classical learning, a high sentiment of ambition and 
patriotic desires, on the part of her educated sons, to 
crown with equal honor the State which gave them 
life, and the Alma Mater to which they will have 
been indebted for something quite as precious. 


EDITORIAL BUREAU. 


We may remark, to prevent misconception, that 
there is but one editor of the Magnolia, whose res- 
ponsibility extends to every thing published as ori- 
ginal in the Editorial Bureau. With the exception 
of one or two publishers’ notices on subjects relating 
to the business of the work,—a brief critique of Mrs. 
Ellis’ ‘Daughters of Britain,’ and White’s ‘Natural 
History of Selborne,’ contained in the July number,— 
a paragraph entitled ‘Von Herder,’ employed to fill 
outa space in the October number,—a review of 
Darby’s Botany, in the November number, by Dr. 
Harper,—to which his name is attached,—a review 
of Miss Burney’s ‘Diary,’ in the December number, 
from which the signature of the author was omitted 
by the inadvertence of the printer,—and a small par- 
agraph, in the same number, relating to the health 
of Judge Longstreet,—with these exceptions, the 
entire contents of the Editorial Bureau from July 
last, inclusive, are written by one hand.. Hereafter, 
any article admitted into the Editorial department, 
and not by the Editor, will carry with it the full sig- 
nature, or the initials, of the proper author, 





THE JIMPLICATE, 


Tuis sketch, contained in the last number of the 
Magnolia, has been incorrectly ascribed to the Edi- 
tor. It is from the pen of Major J. E. Henry, of 
Spartanburg, a gentleman well known for his humor, 
and to whom this magazine is indebted for other con- 
tributions of considerable merit. 





MR. SIMMS’ WITHDRAWAL. if 


With the forthcoming, or June, issue of the Mag- 
nolia, Mr. Simms withdraws from its Editorial man- 
agement. He begs that correspondents will keep 
this in mind, and address, hereafter, all communi- 
cations, intended for the work, to the publishers 
thereof, in Charleston. 

Woodland, May 4, 1843. 





